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The editor 


Editorial Comment 


As readers can see, this volume is dedicated to Professor Donald 
Nicol, the founding editor of the journal. It is thanks to Donald 
Nicol that BMGS was able to establish itself so quickly and so 
soundly as a new journal in the world of Byzantine and modern 
Greek studies; his hard work, editorial rigour and his enthusiasm 
made possible a journal for which students of the subjects with 
which BMGS is concerned are greatly in his debt — as is made 
clear in the brief ‘history’ of the journal by Anthony Bryer which 
appears in this volume. The members of the editorial board of 
BMGS would like to take this opportunity to express their thanks 
to Donald Nicol. In spite of this being the year of his retirement 
from the Koraés chair, we have no doubt that he will continue 
to be the productive scholar with whom we are all familiar. 

In keeping with Donald Nicol's original broadly-conceived plan 
for BMGS, the present editor has continued to promote other 
fields of practical research and interest which are relevant to the 
journal's readership. Ottoman history is one area, among many, 
with which, until quite recently, the majority of those concerned 
with Byzantium or modern Greece had only a superficial acquain- 
tance. In the last few years, however, it has become increasingly 
obvious that the vast wealth of still untapped archive material 
pertaining to every aspect of Ottoman state and society and the 
cultures which the Ottoman empire dominated can also be of 
crucial importance for an understanding of both the transition 
from late Byzantine to Ottoman social and political institutions, 
and the nature of the non-Islamic and non-Turkish cultures within 
the Ottoman state. From a late medieval perspective, scholars 
such as Beldiceanu and Zachariadou, to name but two, have made 
this clear. The relevance of late Ottoman historical writing to its 


Greek as well as western European counterparts has also been 
made clear in the last few volumes of BMGS. But we should not 
see Ottoman history — or Ottoman ‘studies’ in the wider sense 
— as merely an occasionally handy, but mostly not very relevant 
field of study to be drawn upon occasionally and as the need is 
felt in order to elucidate a problem in our own work. We are 
all aware that Ottoman history is as relevant for an understand- 
ing of the evolution of modern Greece as Byzantine history is 
for the evolution of the Seljuq states. In order to appreciate this, 
of course, some general knowledge of modern Ottoman historical 
research is a useful asset, and in the present volume, Colin 
Heywood presents a critical survey of the state of the subject to- 
day, a survey which both sets Ottoman history writing in its con- 
temporary context, and which also asks general questions which 
can be addressed not just to Ottomanists but to workers in other 
fields of historical research. As usual, we welcome contributions 
to this and to other debates or discussions which have appeared 
(or ought to appear) in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 


BMGS 12 (1988) 289-295 


A note on the death of Leo Sgurus 
in A.D. 1208* 


Alexis G.C. Savvides 


Leo Sgurus, archon and 'tyrant' of Argolis and Corinthia from 
c.1200 with an impressive career in the period until c.1208, suc- 
ceeded in establishing an extensive albeit short-lived 
Territorialstaat in the NE Peloponnesus following the Latin cap- 
ture of Constantinople on 12/13 April 1204 and the subsequent 
Latin onslaught in Greek territories.! Truly among the most 
outstanding figures of the late Byzantine era, Sgurus has been 
characterized by Dionysios A. Zakythenos as one of the last 
‘defenders of Greek independence’ following the Frankish con- 
quest of 1204,” for this local archon seems to have constituted 
the sole realistic hope of the mainland Greece populations for 
an effective stance against the marching crusaders of Boniface 


* Additional Abbreviations: AEM = 'Apyxeiov Ebpoikóv MeAetóv (Athens); CMH 
= Cambridge Medieval History; EpChr = ‘Hneipwtixd Xpovikó (Ioannina); Hell 
= 'EAAnviKé (Thessalonica); IEE = ‘lotopia ‘EAAqvikod " E6vouc (Athens); /stGeogr 
= ‘lotopikoyewypaguké (Ioannina-Thessalonica); MB = Meoaovxh Bifiao6rkn 
(ed. C. Sathas, Paris-Venice); MGEY = MeyáAn I'evucr| "EykukAXonai6g(a YAPIA 
(Athens); MEE = MeyaaAn 'EXAXAnvikr| "EykokAonaiógía IIYPZOX (Athens); NE 
= Né€og 'EXXnvouvüuov (ed. Sp. Lampros, Athens); Pel = IleXonovvnouxkó 
(Athens); Symm = Lopperxta Kévtpov Butavuvóv 'Epgvvóv "Evikob 'I6pónatoc 
(Athens); TREE = ©pnoxevtixy Kai "HOucrj "EykukAonaiósía (Athens); TIB = 
Tabula Imperii Byzantini 

1. See J. Hoffmann, Rudimente von Territorialstaaten im byzantinischen Reich, 
1071-1210 (Munich 1974) 56 ff., 95 ff.; K. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, I: 
13th & 14th Cent. (Philadelphia 1976) 21 ff.; J. Koder-F. Hild, Hellas und Thessalia 
(Vienna 1976: TIB, 1) 68, 69; cf. details in my article, Xyoupóg Aéov, MGEY 47 
(1987), 74-6. 

2.D. Zakythenos, Tó Bvčávtiov nó tod 1071 uéxpi tod 1453 (Athens 1972, repr. 
1980) 86. 
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of Montferrat, though, as the late George Kolias observed thirty 
years ago, he unwisely directed his activities rather against his 
compatriots than against the Latin invader.? Yet, it has recently 
been said by Michael J. Angold that Sgurus ‘almost certainly en- 
joyed local backing in his expeditions'.* 

Having advanced spectacularly through Attica (devastation of 
Athens and unsuccessful siege of the Acropolis in 1202/3)? 
Boeotia (capture of Thebes in 1204), W. Euboea’ and E Phocis, 
Sgurus entered Thessaly marching as far north as Larissa, where 
he met the overthrown Alexius III Angelus; there Sgurus mar- 
ried Eudocia Angelina, the recent widow of Alexius V Ducas 
*Murtzuphlus' and daughter of Euphrosyne and Alexius III, from 
whom he also received the title of sebastohypertatus or — even 
— despotes, if Scutariotes is correct.? This was Sgurus’ culmina- 


3. G. Kolias, KegóAo1a ‘Iotopiag tóv Méowv Xpóvov (Athens 1958) 147; cf. 
N. Zacharopulos, ‘H 'ExkAnoía otüv “EAAGSda Kata TH PpayKoKpatia 
(Thessalonica 19842) 82. 

4. M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204. A Political History (London- 
New York 1984) 278. 

5. See Sp. Lampros, Ai 'AOfjvat nepi ta TEA To AwWSexatou Aidvos (Athens 
1878) 99 ff., 101 ff.; C. Kairophyllas, ‘lotopia tiic ITóAgog tàv 'A0nvàv nó tos 
Bufavtivovc Kai toóc Doáykouc 330-1456 (Athens 1933) 49 ff.; F. Gregorovius, 
‘Iotopia tic IIóAgoG tv 'A8nvóv ed.-tr. Sp. Lampros, I (Athens 1904) 366 ff. 
K. Setton (Papacy, I, 21-2) dates Sgurus's attack on Athens to early 1204; cf. Vula 
Konte, ‘Evoh otriv ‘Iotopixy 'eoypaqía tod Nopoð 'ApyoA(Sac! Symm 5 (1983) 
172, who also dates Sgurus's annexation of Argos and Corinth to 1203 and 1204 respec- 
tively, though they seem to have been captured by the Naupliote dynast in or before 
1202. 

6. Cf. Koder-Hild, Hellas & Thesalia; 270; A. Savvides “H BuGavtwr Ona, 996/7- 
1204’, Ist Geogr 2 (1987-8) 49ff. 

7. See A. Savvides, “H Etfoie cata tá téAn tob IB '-àpyéc too IT’ At.u.X.” AEM 
24 (1981/2) 318-19. 

8. Scutariotes, MB 7 (1894) 453: “. . . tf 0vyatpí EXóokíQ, rjv kaí eic KópivOov 
ügikóuevoc avvélevge tQ ZyoupQ, Exeiog katápxovti, Kal deandtnv tovtov 
étiunoe ...’’. Note that Scutariotes, like Acropolites (ed. A. Heisenberg-P. Wirth, 
I, Stuttgart 1978: Teubner, p. 13), places the marriages in Corinth, while Nicetas 
Choniates (ed. J.-L. van Dieten, Berlin-New York 1975: CFHB, 608, 609) correctly 
places it in Larissa; cf. C. Barzos, ‘H l'eveaAoyía tév Kouvnvey, II (Thessalonica 
1984) 797 and table 630-31. If Scutariotes is correct, then the title of sebastohyper- 
tatus, appearing on Sgurus's surviving lead seal, was probably afforded to him before 
1204, probably by Alexius III. On this cf. V. Laurent, ‘Les bulles métriques dans 
la sigillographie byzantine’, Heil 5(1932) 173-4; M. Kordoses, "H Kataxtnon tìg 
Notiac 'EXAd8ag ånó toóc Gpáykouc. 'Iovopué kai Tonoypaguca IHpofAnuato; 
Ist Georgr 1 (1986), 64, n.21, 71-2 & refs.; R. Guilland, Recherches sur les institu- 
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tion point, which was soon ensued by a débácle; unable to emulate 
his legendary Spartan predecessor, King Leonidas I, Sgurus ig- 
nominiously abandoned the narrow defiles of Thermopylaein Cen- 
tral Greece at the sight of the advancing ironclads of Boniface, 
retreating as far south as the precipitous fortress of Acrocorin- 
thus and seeking shelter behind its impregnable walls (2nd half 
of 1204). It was there that the crusaders cornered Sgurus and 
his followers for almost four years, besieging them and starving 
them nearly into madness. In about 1208, unable to sustain the 
pressure and having despaired that any help would arrive to his 
rescue, Sgurus, ‘like a lion in a cage’,’ put an end to his life in 
a unique manner, as he leapt on horseback into the precipices 
of the awsome fortress ending up a shapeless bulk ‘in order to 
escape the state of slavery', as a fifteenth-century source recor- 
ded (below, n.19). ‘His last act’, writes Nicolas Cheetham, ‘was 
typical of this strange, wild man, a curiously non-Greek figure 
with his uncontrollable rages and hatred of all conciliation and 
compromise. Nowadays the visitors of the Athens Numismatic 
Museum can behold the surviving lead seal (molybdobullum) of 
this formidable albeit chimeric figure of medieval Hellenism.!! 

Sgurus’ death, a death ‘worthy of the coarse yet proud 
aristocracy of medieval Greece’,!? is generally agreed upon to 
have taken place in 1208, probably in the 2nd part of that 
year.? Unfortunately we do not have a contemporary source 


tions byzantines, II (Amsterdam 1967) 3. Sgurus may, however, have received the 
title of sebastohypertatus during the Larissa meeting (1204): see Gregorovius, op.cit., 
I, 369; M. Lamprynides, H NaunAía ånó tv '"Apyaiotátcov Xpóvov (Athens 
1898, , Nauplion 1975?) 30; C. Sardeles, art. Aéov Xyovpóc, "oropía 
Eikovoypagnuévn fasc. 73 (Athens, July 1974) 17. On Sgurus’s seal, bearing an effigy 
of a military Saint (probably St. Theodore Stratelates), see A. Bon, Le Peloponnése 
Byzantin jusqu’ à 1204 (Paris 1951) 204-5 (no. 68); cf. G. Schlumberger, La 
Sigillographie de l'Empire Byzantin (Paris 1886) 698-9. 
9. Athena Tarsule, Kdotpa kaí HoAiteiez roð Mopid (Athens 1971) 33. 

10. N. Cheetham, Medieval Greece (New Haven 1981) 65. 

11. For bibliogr. refs. on Sgurus's meteoric career see A. Savvides, MeAérec Bvtav- 
tivrjc Iavopíag 110v-130ov Ai. (Athens 1986) 41-2 & ns., 175; cf. also the recent detailed 
treatment by M. Kordoses, ZuufioAfj otýv ‘Iatopia kaí Tonoypagia trjc Hepioxrüc 
Kopív0ov atoóc Méaouc Xpóvouc (Athens 1981, doct. diss.) 93, 95 ff., 97 ff.; idem, 
'H Katráktgamg . . . op.cit., 63 ff., 67ff., 72ff., 76ff., 80ff. with detailed refs. 

12. Zakythenos, op.cit., 86. 

13. See J. Longnon, L'Empire Latin de Constantinople et la Principauté de Morée 
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relating the end of Sgurus, since both Nicetas Choniates and 
Geoffroi de Villehardouin end their accounts in 1207, while the 
later chronicles of George Acropolites and Theodore Scutariotes 
deal briefly with the Naupliote dynast only as far as the latter's 
wedding to Eudocia Angelina (1204) is concerned;!^ on the other 
hand, the brief treatment of Sgurus in the versed chronicle of 
the monk Ephraem terminates with the archon's retreat before 
Boniface at Thermopylae.'> 

The only surviving Byzantine text recording Sgurus' afore- 
mentioned suicide dates from the fifteenth century; it is a peti- 
tion (anaphora) of the Metropolitan of Monembasia, Cyril,'® 
addressed to the Patriarch of Constantinople." Here the ‘noble’ 
Sgurus is called ‘another Fabricius',!? while his astounding leap 
to perdition is described as follows: 


. .. So he thrust himself with his horse from the Acrocorinthus unable to 
bear the state of slavery; and not even one of his bones remained unshat- 
tered... 


(Paris 1949) 92; A. Bon, La Morée Franque (Paris 1969) 68; Hoffmann, op.cit., 59; 
Setton, Papacy, 1, 405-6, n.7; idem, in CMH IV, 1 (1966?) 389; T. Gritsopulos, 
“ExKAnoiaotikt ‘Iotopia Kopivéou,’ Pel 9 (1972, also publ. separately: Athens 1973) 
161, 172; S. Runciman, Mistra. Byzantine Capital of the Peloponnese (London 1980) 
21-2; Cheetham, op.cit., 65; Savvides, MeAétec, 42, etc. For older literature cf. 
Kordoses, ‘H Kartáktgog . . ., 117, n.109. The index of K. Setton (ed.), A History 
of the Crusades, Il: The Later Crusades, 1189-1311 (Madison 1969), 845, dates 
Sgurus's death c.1208, while in his relevant chapter in this collective work J. Longnon 
(p.240) correctly dates the subsequent capitulation of the Acrocorinthus in 1209 (see 
below, n.29). 

14. Acropolites, I, 13; Scutariotes, 453. 

15. Ephraem, ed. Odys. Lampsides, II (Athens 1985) 237-8, vs. 7296-7332, esp. 
7321-22, and p.247, vs. 7578-80. 

16. Kordoses, ‘H Katdxtyon . . . 118, attributes these petitions to Cyrill, who held 
the metropolitan see of Monembasia towards the middle of the 15th cent., after 
Dositheus (c.1437), Theodosius or Theodorus (c.1438) and Silvester (c.1439); cf. T. 
Gritsopulos, art. MovepPacia, TREE 6(1966) col. 44 (Cyrill is recorded to have held 
the metropolitanate jointly with a certain Joseph). Gritsopulos, however, attributes 
the two petitions to Dorotheus, and moreover dates them to 1426, in which case the 
addressee was the Patriarch Joseph II (1416-39). 

17. In this case it could be either Metrophanes II (1440-43) or Gregory IH Mammas 
(1443-51) who received those petitions. 

18. Reference to Caius Fabricius Luscinus (late 4th-early 3rd cent. B.C.) one of the 
opponents of the Epirote king, Pyrrhus, in the 270s. 

19. In Bibl. Apost. Vatic./Cod.Pal.Gr. 226, fol. 122', lines 22-3; ed. Sp. Lampros, 
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This traditional account has been accepted by scholarship in 
spite of the fact that the attesting source is at least 200 years older 
than the event.? There is however, another version relating 
Sgurus’ death. It was first recorded in 1846 by J.A.C. Buchon 
and reiterated in 1898 by the Greek scholar Michael G. 
Lamprynides in the latter's history of Nauplia.?! It has since 
been repeated — as far as I could gather — only in two cases.2 
According to this account (unfortunately Buchon and 
Lamprynides did not cite their authority on this) Leo Sgurus ap- 
parently abandoned the Acrocorinthus following his effective 
sally, which caused serious damage to his Latin besiegers,? and 
withdrew to Nauplion, where he fortified himself full of provi- 
sions. Sometime late in 1208 or early in 1209,74 however, he was 
audacious enough to chase some Lombard knights away from 
the city's walls well into the surrounding farms; at a critical junc- 
ture of the chase Sgurus carelessly parted with the company of 
his followers, penetrating the enemy's ranks. A Lombard knight, 
hiding in a nearby ditch, struck him fatally with his spear in the 
belly; Sgurus was instantly killed and fell from his horse. His 
corpse was brought back to Nauplion, where his hapless 


‘Abo 'Avagopaí MntponodAitov Moveufacíac mpdc tov ITatpi&pynv', NE 12 (1915) 
288; cf. Setton, Papacy, I, 405-6, n.7 & refs.; Kordoses, ‘H Katdxtyon . . . 117-18, 
n.20. 

20. Cf. Chryssa Maltezu in JEE vol. IX (1979), 248; Kordoses, ZuufoA( ..., 99; 
idem, 'H Katéxtnon . . ., op.cit. Cf. also above, n.13. 

21. J. Buchon, Histoire des Conquétes et de l'Establissement des Francais dans les 
Etats de l'Ancienne Grèce sous les Villehardouins à la suite de la 42me Croisade, | 
(Paris 1846) 176; M. Lamprynides, ‘H NavzAía . . . (1898!) 72-4 — (19759), 37-8. 
Kordoses, ‘H Katdxtnon . . ., 118, n.21, writes that Lamprynides apparently bor- 
rowed this information from Buchon, who had made a muddle between Sgurus and 
Alexius III, but this explanation is not sufficient to nullify the 2nd version of Sgurus's 
death, which follows the events from the alleged flight of the dynast from the 
Acrocorinthus. 

22. See G. Drabellas, art. Navadov/‘Iotopia, MEE 18, p.104; A. Tarsule, op.cit., 
33. 

23. This sally was recorded by the Chronicle of the Morea (ed. P. Kalonaros, Athens 
1940, 65, vs. 1528ff.) and Villehardouin (ed. E. Faral, II, Paris 1939, repr. 1961: 
Budé 140-3 with French tr. & comm., $331-2; cf. Engl.tr. Margaret Shaw, Harmonds- 
worth 1963, repr. 1978: Penguin Classic 114-15). See also Nic. Choniates (CFHB, 
611) and Kordoses, ‘H Katdxnon . . ., 78. 


24. This dating is followed by Vula Konte, op.cit., who dates Sgurus's death to 1209. 
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widow? and the local archontes buried him in the nathex of the 
city's Metropolis, amidst the bewailing of the local population. 

As she had not borne Leo any children, Sguraena — with the 
consent of her late husband's soldiers and the Naupliotes — passed 
over the inheritance for the archontia (i.e. rulership) of Nauplion, 
Argos and Corinth to her first cousin, Michael I Ducas Com- 
nenus Angelus of Epirus,” who in turn despatched his brother, 
Theodore (in spite of Father Raymond J. Loenertz's view against 
this association), in his stead to take over the defence of that 
area against the Latin invaders. It was this Theodore, called 'the 
last defender of Hellenism on European soil' after 1204 by 
Nicholas G. Ziangos,? who was destined to carry on with his 
damnosa hereditas, until he eventually lost to the Franks the 
Acrocorinthus (1209), Corinth (1210), Nauplion (1211) and Argos 
(1212).? 


Centre for Byzantine Research, Athens 


25. This is the only account that makes reference to a wife of Sgurus. The other 
sources (cf. Savvides, MeAétec, 125, n.153) are silent about this. 

26. See W. Miller in CMH IV (1923!) 436; D. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros 
(Oxford 1957) 24ff.; Gritsopulos, 'ExkA. Totop. Kopív0ov, 172; Cheetham, op.cit., 
65. See now the detailed account by Kordoses ‘Of Lygéceig tod MiyanA 
*AyyéAovAovka ué triv IIeXonóvvnoo', EpChr 22 (1980), 49-57, esp. 55ff. & refs.; 
idem, ‘H Katdéxtnon.. ., 119 ff. Cf. Savvides, MeAétec, 122-3, n.140, 125, n.153. 

27. R. Loenertz, ‘Aux Origines du Despotat d'Epire et de la Principauté d’Achaie’, 
B 43 (1973) 390-1, followed by D. Nicol in ZEE IX, 82 (he refers to ‘a certain Theodore’, 
although in his chapter in CMH IV, 1, 297, he accepts the fact that Michael I had 
entrusted to his brother Theodore the defence against the Latins of the few remain- 
ing Greek strongholds in the Morea). Loenertz is also followed by C. Barzos, ‘H 
ItveaAoyía . . ., IL, 678, n.37; actually Barzos did not mention anything concerning 
Theodore's involvement in the affairs of the Peloponnese in his lengthy pro- 
sopographical chapter on Theodore (ibid., 548ff., no.168). Finally, Loenertz is followed 
by G. Prinzing, ‘Studien zur Provinz und Zentralverwaltung im Machtbereich der 
Epirotischen Herrscher Michael I. und Theodoros Dukas', EpChr 25 (1983) 39. 

. 28. N. Ziangos, Peovdapyixy,"Hnepos kaí Aeanotato tç EAAdóag. Zvußoińý ató 
Néo ‘EAAnviouc (Athens 1974) 80-1. 

29. See J. Sphekopulos, Tá Mecaicviká Káatpa roð Mopid (Athens 1968) 65-6, 
89-90; Kordoses, 'H Katáxktran . . ., 119-22 & refs. Runciman, however, dates the 
capitulation of Acrocorinth to the autumn of 1210 (Mistra, 22-3). 
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CRITICAL STUDIES 


Between historical myth and 
‘mythohistory’: 
the limits of Ottoman history 


Colin Heywood 


< “Myth and reality’? ’, as Professor Gombrich has reminded 
us in an historical context apparently far removed from that of 
Ottoman studies, are, as he has defined the phrase, perhaps only 
‘a more genteel formulation for the blunter title of *'lies and 
truth” ’.! 

This sombre observation, however remote its original thrust, 
is not without significance as an index of the changing state of 
Ottoman historical scholarship during the past eighty years. By 
this remark is implied no more than the reflection, obvious 
perhaps to those in the field, that the years since the founding 
of the Ottoman Historical Society in the aftermath of the Young 
Turk Revolution and the overthrow of the sultan Abdülhamid 
II? have witnessed not only the emergence of Ottoman history 


1. E.H. Gombrich, Ideals and Idols. Essays on Values in History and in Art (Oxford 
1979) 105. ; 

2. The Ottoman History Society (Tahth-i COsmàni Encümeni) was founded in 1909, 
in the year after the Young Turk revolution. The society and its journal (7arth-i COsmünr 
Encümeni Mecmü asi; later, after the fall of the dynasty, renamed as Türk Tarth 
Encümeni MecmüCasi) were under the direction of the last Ottoman Imperial 
Historiographer, “Abdurrahaman Şeref (1853-1925; cf. Fr. Babinger, Die 
Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig 1927] 404-6). “Abdurrahman 
Seref and his associates represent the beginnings of scientific, archive-based history- 
writing in Turkey. On the Ottoman archives see L. Fekete, "Über Archivalia und 
Archivwesen in der Türkei', Acta Orientalia Hungarica 3 (1953) 179-205. For the 
antecedents of modern Turkish historiography, commencing with the mid-nineteenth 
century Imperial historiographer Ahmed Cevdet, see Ercüment Kuran, ‘Ottoman 
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as an epistemological Ding an sich partaking of, but essentially 
different from, its constituent aspects — ‘mediaeval’ Islamic; 
mediaeval/early modern European; ‘Balkan’; ‘Turkish’; Middle 
Eastern.) Also, from the emergence of Ottoman history as a 
discipline, its practitioners have regarded themselves for the most 
part as committed to seek out the historical reality which, as they 
confidently believed, could be discovered beneath the myth- 
encrusted carapace of ‘pre-scientific’ Ottoman history.* 


historiography of the Tanzimat period’, in Bernard Lewis and P.M. Holt, eds., 
Historians of the Middle East (London 1962) 422-9; further, the pamphlet by Kerim 
K. Key, An Outline of Modern Turkish Historiography (Istanbul 1954); ibid., ‘Trends 
in Turkish Historiography’, Report on Current Research (Washington, D.C. 1947) 
39-46. A reliable, up to date and comprehensive study of Ottoman historiography 
from its origins to the end of the empire’s existence, which would mitigate the faults 
of Babinger’s useful but unreliable and now in many ways outdated Geschichtsschreiber 
remains a desideratum. On the earliest period of Ottoman historiography, while men- 
tioning the 1922 study by the Dutch orientalist J.H. Kramers, ‘History-writing by 
the Ottoman Turks’, Analecta Orientalia I (Leiden 1954) 3-21, emphasis should be 
placed on more recent authoritative statements, e.g., Halil Inalcik, ‘The Rise of 
Ottoman Historiography’, in Lewis and Holt, Historians, 152-67, and V.L. Ménage, 
‘The Beginnings of Ottoman Historiography’, ibid., 168-179. Cf. further V. L. 
Ménage, Neshri’s History of the Ottomans: the Sources and Development of the Text 
(London 1964), which carries forward the pioneering work of P. Wittek, ‘Zum Quellen- 
problem der altesten osmanischen Chroniken (mit Ausziigen aus Nesri)’, Mitteilungen 
zur Osmanischen Geschichte 1 (1921-2) 77-150. For a subjective but stimulating survey 
of aspects of western historiography on the Ottomans during the past century and 
a half see Klaus Kreiser, 'Clio's poor relation: Betrachtungen zur osmanischen 
Historiographie von Hammer-Purgstall bis Stanford Shaw', in: Gernot Heiss and 
Grete Klingenstein, eds., Das Osmanische Reich und Europa 1683 bis 1789: Konflikt, 
Entspannung und Austausch (Wien 1983) 24-43. 

3. Critical discussions of the referential aspects of Ottoman history do not appear 
to have been initiated by historians of the field to the same extent as has been the 
case in, for example, Byzantine studies (cf. for a somewhat theoretical overview, John 
Haldon, * ‘‘Jargon’’ vs. ‘‘the Facts”? Byzantine History-writing and Contemporary 
Debates’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 9 (1984/85) 95-132. Cf., however, 
for an early statement of the epistemological unity of Ottoman history, the ‘Einleitung’ 
(by Fr. Kraelitz and P. Wittek) to Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, 1 (1921) 
1, ff.; further, the discussions in Kemal Karpat, ed., 7he Ottoman state and its place 
in worid history (Leiden 1974). 

4. Cf., for the first quarter of the twentieth century the valuable study by Ettore 
Rossi, *Gli studi di storia ottomana in Europa ed in Turchia nell'ultimo venticin- 
quennio', Oriente Moderno 6 (1926) 443-60; on the earlier history of western scholar- 
ship (to the mid-nineteenth century) see Fr. Babinger, *Die türkischen Studien in Europa 
bis zum Auftreten Hammer-Purgstall’s’, Welt des Islams 7 (1919) 103-29. 
Bibliographical indications mentioned above may be amplified by reference to the 
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This belief was not misplaced. It was realised in the first in- 
stance by the application to the literary sources for Ottoman 
history of critical methods taken either from classical scholar- 
ship or from traditional orientalism.? Subsequent generations of 
Ottoman historians, drawing on more advanced (or more 
fashionable) fields of historical enquiry, or on adjacent disciplines 
such as sociology and demography, have achieved the further 
transformation and ‘demythologising’ of Ottoman history as it 
had existed down to the last years of the Hamidian era.$ This 
transformation, so apparently successful, has not been without 
its regressive elements: old myths have given place on occasion 
to new orthodoxies, new mythopoeic constructions have arisen 
to become in turn the object of criticism and challenge." 


following (in order of date of publication): B. Spuler and L. Forrer, Der Vordere 
Orient in islamischer Zeit (Bern 1954) 193-233; J. Sauvaget, Introduction to the History 
of the Muslim East! (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1965) 191-215. The extensive periodical 
literature (initially in western languages only) is covered by J.D. Pearson, Index 
Islamicus, Cambridge, 1958 — (in progress; vol.I covers the period 1906-55; subse- 
quent quinquennia are covered by supplementary volumes, including [beginning with 
suppl. 5, 1976-80 (2 pts., 1983)| monographs as well as articles, and by the (preliminary) 
Quarterly Index Islamicus (1-; 1977-). Of the greatest importance as a reliable, com- 
prehensive and up-to-date survey of writing on Ottoman history in all languages is 
the Türkologischer Anzeiger/Turkology Annual, 1-11 published as appendices to the 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 67 (1975) and 68 (1976); since 
HI (1977) appearing as a separate publication, Wien, im Selbstverlag des Orientalischen 
Instituts (Universitát Wien). For the most recent bibliographical survey of Ottoman 
history see ‘Osmanisches Reich’ (by Klaus Kreiser), in: Mathias Bernath and Karl 
Nehring, eds., Historische Bücherkunde Südosteuropa ll (‘Neuzeit’), Tl.1 (München 
1988), 1-299. 

5. The influence of classical studies on the study of Ottoman history in the twen- 
tieth century, either through the borrowing of the methodology of textual criticism 
or through a 'transference' from classical archaeology via, e.g., epigraphy, should 
not be underestimated. In many cases, e.g. in the early work by Wittek and others 
on Ottoman chronicles (see supra, n.3) or in the epigraphic work by the onetime 
German consul-general in Istanbul, J.H. Mordtmann (d.1932; cf. F. Babinger, J.H. 
Mordtmann zum Gedächtnis [Berlin 1933] this influence is paramount, and may be 
said to have given the field a shape and an intellectual rigour which it would other- 
wise not have possessed. 

6. Andreas Tietze, ‘Mit dem Leben gewachsen. Zur osmanischen Geschichts- 
schreibung in den letzten fünfzig Jahren', Das Osmanische Reich und Europa, 15-23. 

7. For the classic and still widely accepted critical reinterpretation of the Ottoman 
foundation-myth and the early history of the state see P. Wittek, The Rise of the 
Ottoman Empire (London 1938) which recapitulates and summarises the author's 
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In this sense history, while being of its essence revisionist once 
it passes beyond the bounds of antiquarianism,? may be seen to 
be and, in the context of Middle Eastern history, has been seen 
to be either subversive or irrelevant.? Conversely, the preserva- 
tion of myth, or, more appositely in this context, of divinely- 
sanctioned or, nowadays, ‘official’ versions of the truth as a cen- 
tral element in the maintenance of a self-image based on revela- 
tion or on the preservation or re-creation of a perceived historical 
past lies at the heart of the human self-view, both individual and 
collective. In intellectual terms the problem, encapsulated in the 
Dürkheimian precept that societies always need collective myths 
in order to survive,!° has found lucid expression in the context 
of Islamic history in the work of G.E. von Grunebaum.!! More 
recently the American historian W.H. McNeill has suggested that 
what he terms *mythistory' — official myth, or ‘public history’, 
as one may term it — is a social taboo which the historian med- 


earlier contributions to the subject (cf. in particular ibid., ‘De la défaite d'Ankara 
à la prise de Constantinople', Revue des Études Islamiques 12 (1938) 1-34). Wittek's 
*gházi-state' thesis has recently received a certain amount.of critical attention from 
historians; cf. R.P. Lindner, Nomads and Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia (Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 1983) 3; Colin Imber, ‘Paul Wittek's ‘‘De la défaite d'Ankara à la prise 
de Constantinople" ’, Osmanlı Aragtirmalari/ The Journal of Ottoman Studies 5 (1986) 
65-81; Colin Heywood, *Wittek and the Austrian Tradition', Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1988) 7-25; idem,‘ ‘Boundless dreams of the Levant": Paul Wittek, 
the George-Kreis and the Writing of Ottoman History' (ibid., forthcoming). 

8. For a crucial distinction between antiquitates and historia, the significance of 
which has not yet been fully received in Ottoman historical studies, A.D. Momigliano, 
Studies in Historiography (New York 1966) 1ff. Cf. also Albert Hourani, “The Present 
State of Islamic and Middle Eastern Historiography', Europe and the Middle East 
(London 1980) 161-96, esp. 180,ff. 

9. Cf. G.E. von Grunebaum, ‘Self-Image and Approach to History’, in: Historians 
of the Middle East, 457-83, esp. 470-1, reprinted in the author's Modern Islam: the 
Search for Cultural Identity (New York 1964) 129-71. 

10. Cf. Momigliano's remark, Essays in Ancient and Modern Historiography (Oxford 
1977) 340, that ‘for Durkheim, of a rabbinical family . . ., individual immortality 
counted for rather less than the collective sense of the community preserving itself 
and laying down laws through the centuries'. Hence, no doubt, the idealised, essen- 
tially two-dimensional quality of Ottoman (as opposed to, e.g., Homeric — or 
Scandinavian) foundation myth, particularly as it was developed by later ulema- 
chroniclers (cf. P. Wittek, ‘The Taking of Aydos Castle’, Arabic and Islamic studies 
in honour of Hamilton A.R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi (Leiden 1965) 662-72). 

11. G.E. von Grunebaum, op.cit. 
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dles with at his peril.!* As with Gombrich’s aphorism which I 
have made use of earlier, McNeill's useful coinage? for an of- 
ficially or socially sanctioned individual or collective self-view 
also possessses some relevance for a reflection on the present state 
of Ottoman historical studies.!^ In the search for reality, the 
replacement of historical myth with a concept- or methodology- 
dominated ‘mythohistory’ may represent merely the elevation of 
myth to.a higher intellectual plane. 


* k k 


Wherein then is the reality of Ottoman history to be found? 
In a post-historical age, such as the one upon which we now seem 
to be entering,!$ to ask such a question is not necessarily to ex- 
pect a positive answer in return. Historians as a group — or as 
a guild, as they have recently been perceived and 
anathematised!é — may be regarded with more hatred, ridicule 
or contempt by the generality of present-day Dichter und Denker 
than they consciously realise. In the context of the recent history 
of Ottoman historical studies, generalised indictments of history 
as epistemologically redundant in the face of other literary 
genres," or of historians for disguising as scholarship their pro- 


12. William H. McNeill, Mythistory and other essays (Chicago-London 1986) 1ff., 
23ff. 

13. I have taken the liberty of expanding McNeill’s implicit apocope into the more 
euphonious (and possibly more illuminating, if less correct) form of ‘mythohistory’. 

14. An investigation into the intellectual motives or conceptual pressures which have 
impelled successive generations of historians writing on Ottoman history (Lybyer; 
Wittek; Gibb and Bowen. . .) to takerefuge from the inherent intractability of their 
subject-matter in premature or imperfectly worked-through theories or imposed struc- 
tures cannot be fully attempted here, although some of the current manifestations 
of the phenomenon are discussed below. A disturbing thought is that the causes are, 
in the main, twofold: the intellectual underdevelopment of the field as a discipline 
and in relation to its content; and — possibly as a causative force, or as a conse- 
quence of this — its fragmented nature (in terms of the linguistic Tower of Babel 
which encompasses its scholarly productions), allied with academic underpopulation 
in relation to the potential sources available for its study. This view receives some 
support from, e.g., Hourani, op.cit., 174, 179-80. 

15. Cf. Arnold Gehlen, ‘Ende der Geschichte?’, Einblicke (Frankfurt-am-Main 1975) 
115-34. 

16. John E. Wansbrough, Res ipsa loquitur: History and Mimesis (Jerusalem 1987). 

17. Wansbrough, op.cit., 7. 
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fessional obsession with power and a rank adulation of it,!? 
however misperceived or malign they may appear to be, should 
not be dismissed too lightly. Much in the present situation and 
recent history of the field, in its episodic but recurrent falling 
away from the canons of disinterested scholarship and intellec- 
tual probity, ought to render uneasy those most concerned for 
its future intellectual wellbeing.'? Nonetheless, the above ques- 
tion should be asked not despite but as a consequence of the 
remarkable expansion of Ottoman historical studies in the course 
of the last thirty years already noted by more than one percep- 
tive commentator from within the Ottomanist ranks.?? 

In this context, Professor McNeill's hypothesis as to the func- 
tion of *mythohistory' may appear to have little validity except 
within the large circle of historians professionally concerned with 
the Ottoman past. The Ottoman Empire itself has gone, leaving 
no residual, specifically Ottoman, constituency in the service — 
or demolition — of whose useful myths the historian may be seen 
to act. Publicly, at least, in the lands between the Danube and 
the desert, the political, social, cultural caesura between an im- 
perial, territorially-ordered — and mainly provincial — past, and 


18. The views of a writer of impeccably Ottoman antecedents (although offered by 
him in the context of the fate at the hands of modern historians of the fourteenth- 
century Delhi sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk, rather than that of certain of his con- 
temporary but less well documented Ottoman analogues) ought perhaps to be taken 
into consideration: Elias Canetti, Crowds and Power (New York 1971) 434. Cf. idem, 
Die gerettete Zunge: Geschichte einer Jugend (Frankfurt-am-Main 1979); idem, Die 
Provinz des Menschen: Aufzeichnungen 1942-1972 (Frankfurt-am-Main 1976) 182. 

19. Cf., by way of illustration, (a) the observations on the standard work of the 
Munich Ottomanist Fr. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit (München 
1953) (= Mehmed the Conquerer and his Time, ed. William C. Hickman, Princeton, 
1978), in Erich Trapp, ‘Plagiat in der Geschichtsschreibung Mehmeds II?,’, Byzan- 
tios. Festschrift für H. Hunger (Wien 1984) 321-32, supplementary to P. Wittek, 
[Review of Babinger, op.cit.|, Bibliotheca Orientalis 14 (1957) 262, and Halil Inalcik, 
*Mehmed the Conqueror (1432-1481) and his time', Speculum 35 (1960) 408-27; and 
(b), in relation to the most recent synthesis of Ottoman history, S.J. Shaw and E.K. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey I-II (Cambridge 1976-7), 
the synoptic review-analysis by Kreiser, Clio’s poor relation, 38ff. Cf. for further 
enlightenment the individual reviews by V.L. Ménage, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies 61 (1978) 160-2, and Colin Imber, English Historical Review 93 (1978) 393-5. 

20. Tietze, Zur osmanischen Geschichtsschreibung, passim; Kreiser, Clio's poor Rela- 
tion, 37-8, 43. Cf. Hourani, Present State, for an overview in the broader context 
of Middle Eastern history. 
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a national, ethnically coherent (or incoherent) successor-state 
present is generally regarded as an absolute one. The atavistic 
and often polymorphous nature of Ottoman social reality — con- 
fessional, ethnic, cultural, political, bureaucratic even — may live 
on behind the facade of the national state. Things, in the splintered 
oikoumene of the post-Ottoman world, are often not what they 
seem, and in that world Ottoman history still has power to stir 
the passions.?! 

It may be argued that Ottoman historical studies possess — 
at least in an epistemological sense — certain elements in com- 
mon with those devoted to Byzantine history. Both are devoted 
to the re-creation of societies which in themselves as political en- 
tities no longer exist, even if the mental world which sustained 
and animated them has not entirely passed away (if, that is, either 
Byzantine or Ottoman society may be viewed at all monistically, 
a proposition which is in any case extremely doubtful). It may 
be the case that we should be speaking in the plural of Byzantine 
and Ottoman societies in both their sequential and co-temporal 
modes, and that much of recent debate about the nature of 
Ottoman society — or at least of the Ottoman state — may come 
to be regarded as redundant when viewed in that light. 

Both societies, too, may — Ottoman society certainly for a large 
part of its history does — render historians dependent for their 
insights on ostensibly *historical sources of a literary nature, the 
historicity of which may, or possibly should be, very largely called 
into question — or at least the mythopoeic element in them 
recognised for what it is. Furthermore, it is in the main for the 
‘heroic’ (i.e., largely fictional (?) — or at least topos-ridden) period 
of Ottoman history that the apparently more ‘historical’ Byzan- 
tine literary sources may be brought in as a control.? 


21. I hope to develop in a forthcoming paper the theme outlined here and in the 
following paragraphs, in order to deal in particular with the shifting post-imperial 
historicity of the Ottoman Empire, with its successive images of alienation and, more 
currently, appropriation vis-à-vis its successor státes. 

22. There is not space here to develop these themes, aspects of which are in part 
(resp. mythopoeia vis-à-vis western history-writing on the Ottomans) developed in 
the works by Lindner, Imber and Heywood mentioned above, p.317, n.7. Cf. also 
the supportive observations on the mythopoeic faculty, in the editors' Introduction 
to Historians of the Middle East, p.18, and, from the Byzantine side, the important 
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II 


It is, of course, not only through the use of literary or chronicle- 
type evidence that Byzantine sources can play a part in illuminating 
the dark places left in early Ottoman history by the paucity or 
inadequacy of the indigenous sources. One subdivision of 
Ottoman studies of more especial interest, particularly so in the 
light of recent attempts to make use of it as a means of bridging 
the gap between late Byzantine and early Ottoman history at a 
local or regional level, is the sub-field of ‘defterology’. In fact, 
the use by historians of the series of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Ottoman registers (defter) known variously as the ‘Im- 
perial Registers’ or the ‘Land [Deed| and Registration 
Registers’, already extends back over several generations of 
scholarship. The times for the emergence of the genre as a fully- 
fledged subtiscipline of Ottoman historical studies, however, 
could not have appeared more unpropitious. In 1943, in the middle 
of Nazi-dominated Europe, Lajos Fekete published (unfortunately 
only in a Hungarian translation) a mufassal (‘detailed’) tahrir 
defter dated 1570 for the sancak of Esztergom (Gran, Strigonium; 
T. Estergon), preserved in Berlin.” In the same year, in neutral 


observations by John Haldon, “Jargon” vs. ''the Facts”, 122ff. For a brief but in- 
cisive introduction to Byzantine historiography on the Ottomans see Sir Steven 
Runciman, ‘Byzantine Historians and the Ottoman Turks’, Historians of the Middle 
East, 271-6; for a recent important essay throwing light for the first time on nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century Ottoman perceptions of Byzantine history, cf. 
Michael Ursinus, ‘Byzantine History in late Ottoman Turkish Historiography’, BMGS 
10 (1986) 211-22. 

23. In Turkish, resp.: Defter (pl. Defatir)-i Hàkant; Tapu ve Tahrir Defterleri. On 
the term defter (Gk. 8ipSepov) in Ottoman chancery usage see El’, s.v. ‘Daftar; on 
the tahrir defters, op.cit., s.v. Daftar-i Khakani’ (B. Lewis). The principal holdings 
of these registers are in Istanbul, The Prime Ministers Archive (Başbakanlık Arşivi), 
classes Tapu ve Tahrir Defterleri (siglum: TT) and Maliyeden Müdevver Defterleri 
(‘Registers removed from the [old] Finance Ministry’, siglum: MM), and in Ankara, 
Land-Deed and Survey General Directorate (Tapu ve Kadastro Umûmî (now Genel) 
Müdürlüğü). 

24. L. Fekete, Az esztergomi szandzsák 1570. évi adóösszeírása. Budapest, 1943. 
On Fekete’s fundamental contributions to Ottoman history and in particular to the 
auxiliary disciplines of palaeography and diplomatic, see K. Csegledy, Acta Orien- 
talia Hungarica 13 (1961) 3-8; L. Ligeti, ibid., 22 (1969), 379-81; K. Jahn, Der Islam 
46 (1970) 307-8; Gustav Bayerle, Archivum Ottomanicum 1 (1969) 303-16 (with 
bibliography). 
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Turkey, Ómer Lütfi Barkan, the Nestor of Turkish defterological 
scholarship, published as the first (and only) volume of his study 
of the legal and financial bases of the agricultural economy in 
the Ottoman Empire in the 15th and 16th centuries, a collection 
of 107 Ottoman provincial law-codes (sancak kanun-nameleri).? 
Barkan made use of kanün-nàme texts for the most part entered 
into the relevant ‘detailed’ tahrir defters preserved in the archives 
of Istanbul and Ankara.” Some years later, in the last period 
of Stalin's dictatorship, the Georgian orientalist S. S. Dzhikiya 
published (on the basis of a Tiflis manuscript) a magisterial three 
volume study (text; translation; commentary — the last two un- 
fortunately in Georgian) of a late sixteenth-century mufassal 
defteri for the vilayet of Gürcistàn.? Thereafter, in the post-war 
years, the publication of tahrir defter texts proliferated, thanks 
to the devoted work of scholars from Turkey and many of the 
successor states (in the broadest sense) of the Ottoman Empire, 
and also, to a more limited extent, of scholars from the West. 
This work was aided by a series of initiatives on the part of the 
Turkish Historical Society (Türk Tarih Kurumu) and by a com- 
mitment on the part of the Turkish authorities, both at the time 
and for a number of decades subsequently, to a ‘free market’ 
in archival access and in the provision of microfilm or photographs 
of defters to scholars working at a distance from the archives.?9 

The results were impressive if unevenly distributed in terms of 
geographical spread. A model edition of the oldest tahrir defter 
so far discovered, an icmal (‘summary’) register dated 835 
(= 1432), i.e., from the first half of the reign of Murad II, deal- 


25, Omer Litfi Barkan, XV ve XVI inci Asirlarda Osmanlı Imparatorlugunda Zirai 
Ekonominin Hukuki ve Mali Esaslari, 1: Kanunlar (Istanbul 1943). For a recent sum- 
mary of research on kanun-names see Er, s.v. ‘Kanun-name’ (by H. Inalcik). 

26. Barkan’s collection of kanun-names was neither complete nor compiled on scien- 
tifically valid principles. For a critique of his methodology and a further (but once 
again not exhaustive) attempt to establish a list of extant kanun-name texts see Heath 
Lowry, ‘The Ottoman Liva Kanunnames contained in the Defter-i Hakani’, Osmanli 
Arastirmalart/The Journal of Ottoman Studies 2 (1981) 43-74. 

27. S.S. Dzhikiya, Gurjistanis vilaiethis didi davthari/Prostrannii reestr Gyurd- 
zhyustanskogo Vilayeta/Defter-i mufassal-i vilayet-i Gürcistan (‘Detailed register of 
the province of Georgia’) (3 vols., Tbilisi 1940-7; vol.1 (1947) = the Ottoman text, 
in Arabic characters). 

28. Cf. Inalcik, op.cit. (n.29, infra), p.viii; McGowan, op.cit. n.35 infra, p.li 
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ing with the recently-annexed sancak of Arvanid (= southern 
Albania) was published in 1954 by the Turkish historian Halil 
Inalcik.? At around the same time an impressive équipe of 
Yugoslav scholars, Sabanovic,?? Hadzibegic,?! Djurdjev,? later 
Bojanić and others,? for the sancaks that had been formed for 
the most part out of the late-mediaeval Serbian and Bosnian 
kingdoms; Sokoloski?* for Macedonia and southern Yugoslavia, 
began the large-scale publication of tahrir defters relating to the 
territories of present-day Yugoslavia. Mention must also be made, 
within the Yugoslav context, of the exemplary edition of a 


29. Halil Inalcik, Hicrí 835 Tarihli Süret-i Defter-i Sancak-i Arvanid (‘Copy of the 
Register for the sancak of Arvanid dated A.H. 835’ = BA MM 231) (Ankara 1954: 
modern Turkish transcription-text with toponyms and technical terms in Arabic script). 

30. Hazim Šabanović, Krajiste Isa-bega Ishakovića Zbirni Katastarski Popis iz 1455. 
godine (‘Summary Cadastral Survey of the Region of Isa-Beg Ishakovié (scil. Tetovo 
and Skopje) of 1455' = BA MM 544) (Sarajevo 1964; text in Arabic script; Serbo- 
Croat translation with introduction and exhaustive commentary); ibid., Turski Izvori 
za Istoriju Beograda 1/1: Katastarski Popisi Beograda i Okoline 1476-1566 (‘Turkish 
Sources for the History of Belgrade: Cadastral Surveys of Belgrade and the vicinity’) 
(Beograd 1964: extracts from late fifteenth and sixteenth-century registers, in Serbo- 
Croat translation). 

31. Hamid Hadžibegić et al., eds., Oblast Brankovića. Opsirni Katastarski Popis 
iz 1455. godine (‘Detailed cadastral survey for the Distriçt of [Vuk] Branković = 
BA TT2m, Defter-i Vilayet-i Vik) 1-II (Sarajevo 1972): II facsimile text; I Serbo-Croat 
translation and commentary). 

32. Branislav Djurdjev, Dva Deftera Crne Gore iz Vremena Skender-Bega Crnojevica 
(‘Two Registers for Montenegro from the Time of Skenderbeg Crnojević = TT 106, 
121 (1521,23) ) I-H (Sarajevo 1968-73: I fascimile text; II Serbo-Croat translation). 

33. Dusanka Bojanić, in: MeSovita Gradja (Miscellanea) 2 (Beograd: Istorijski In- 
stitut 1973) 5-192 (= Serbo-Croat introduction and translation, with first-class fac- 
simile plates, of two fragmentary fifteenth-century defters for the sancak of Vidin 
(n.e. Bulgaria), resp. BA MM18, a summary register for 1466, and TT814, a detailed 
register for the same region for 1479-81). A more recent important publication (in 
Serbo-Croat translation only) of sections of a large number of tahrir defters for the 
sancak of Semendire (Smederovo) dealing with the region of the Western (Zapadna) 
Morava river basin, sets less high editorial standards: Ahmed S. Alici¢é, Turski Katastar- 
ski Popisi nekih područja Zapadne Srbije XV i XVI vek I-III (Cacak 1984-5). 

34. M. Sokoloski, ed., Turski Dokumenti za Istorijata na Makedonskiot Narod 
(‘Turkish Documents for the History of the Macedonian People’) I- (Skopje 1971-). 
Series in progress: six vols. (to 1984) of translations (into Macedonian) of the most 
important fifteenth and sixteenth-century mufassal defters for the region. Cf. for 
a detailed listing, with archival references, Historische Bücherkunde Südosteuropas 
II/1, no.1462, p.313. Cf., for a recent attempt to utilise the same series of tahrirs 
(and also vakif texts) for the urban history of Skopje, Eran Fraenkel, ‘Skopje from 
the Serbian to Ottoman Empires: Conditions for the Appearance of a Balkan Muslim 
City’, unpublished University of Pennsylvania Ph.D. dissertation, 1986. 
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sixteenth-century detailed register for the sancak of Sirem by the 
American ‘defterologist’ and economic historian Bruce McGowan, 
which was published by the Turkish Historical Society in 1983. 

In Bulgaria, similar, if more centralised steps to publication 
were made by Bulgarian scholars, including the late Bistra 
Cvetkova,* who were able to make use of their own national ar- 
chival holdings of Turkish documents.?" In Albania, a small 
cadre of Ottomanists were also active: Selami Pulaha's two- 
volume edition and translation of a mufassal (‘detailed’) tahrir 
defter of 1485 for the northern Albanian sancak of Shkoder 
(Scutari), published in Tirana in 1974, should be singled out for 
mention.?? 

Thus, for Hungary? and the cis-Danubian lands of the Ot- 
toman Empire (with the exception of Greece and the ‘heartland’ 
of Ottoman Rumeli)” the past thirty or forty years have seen the 
publication of some of the oldest and most significant tahrir 
defters still extant. For the Anatolian provinces of the empire, 
and particularly for the Arab lands (with the exception of 
Palestine),*! the picture is less satisfactory.? A particular pro- 


35. Bruce W. McGowan, Sirem Sancağı Mufassal Tahrir Defteri (‘Detailed Register 
for the Sancak of Sirem’) (Ankara 1983: modern Turkish transcription-text with (pp. 
li-Ixxxv) a valuable introduction in English) Cf., further, as an accessible illustration 
of ‘applied’ defterology, B. McGowan, ‘Food Supply and Taxation on the Middle 
Danube, 1568-1579’, Archivum Ottomanicum 1 (1969) 139-96. 

36. B. Cvetkova, V. Mutafcieva et. al., eds., Turski Izvori za B’lgarska Istorija, 
I-III (in progress?) (Sofia 1964-: facsimile texts and Bulgarian translation and ap- 
paratus of the relevant defters). 

37. Bistra Cvetkova, ed., Opis na Timarski Registri (Sofia 1970). 

38. Selami Pulaha, Defteri i Regjistrimit té Sanzhakut té Shkodrés i vitit 1485/Le 
cadastre de l'an 1485 du Sandjak de Shkoder 1-11 (Tirana 1974: I Albanian transla- 
tion and introduction; II Ottoman text in Arabic characters of TT17, Defter-i 
mufassal-i liva-i Iskenderiyye AH 890). 

39. Cf. Gy. Káldy-Nagy, Kanuni Devri Budin Tahrir Defteri (1546-1562) (Ankara 
1971: modern Turkish transcription-text conflating TT 388, 410 and 449 with TT 345). 

40. The greatest need is for the publication of further relevant defter material for 
the region of the first Ottoman settlement in Rumeli (scil. ‘Eastern Thrace’ from 
Gallipoli to the environs of Istanbul plus Edirne and its surrounding regions and 
hinterland) to supplement the valuable but chaotic collection by M. T. Gókbilgin, 
XV.-XVI. Asirlarda Edirne ve Paga Livasi (Istanbul 1952). 

41. The Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire lie outside the remit of the present 
article, except insofar as they are of relevance for my observations infra, §IV. 

42. Mention here must be made of two studies by Turkish scholars based largely 
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blem has been the failure to achieve publication, for legal reasons, 
of a fundamental edition and study of the surviving tahrir defters 
for the old province of Hudavendigar, undertaken in his last years 
by Barkan in collaboration with Enver Meriç, the juridical block- 
ing of which has been described by one closely-involved fellow- 
defterologist as ‘a scandal . . . [which] has set back the fledgl- 
ing field of defterology [by] a generation'.? 

The resolution of the long-continued legal blocking of the 
publication of Barkan and Meric's study of the Hudavendigar 
tahrir defters, if and when it may be satisfactory achieved, may 
eventually permit us to enter on a new phase in the study of the 
entire series of Ottoman tahrirs. Meanwhile, a possibly more fruit- 
ful approach to the problems of present-day defterology may be 
through posing a basic methodological question. This may be 
defined as whether their texts should be treated for editing pur- 
poses simply as documents or, more controversially, as — texts. 
The dichotomy is not as forced as it may at first appear. A 
soundly-based methodology and a series of well-tried praxes for 
the editing of Ottoman documents (sensu stricto — i.e. Urkunden) 
came into existence almost coevally with the field, in the decade 
following the end of the First World War. Even today, after the 
passage of seventy years, it is hard to see in what way the 
classically-founded editing techniques of, e.g., a Kraelitz or a 
Fekete could be improved on. Similarly, from the days of Giese 
and Wittek onwards, a praxis — again classically-derived — for 
the publication of Ottoman historical texts in their filiative and 
interlocking relationships has been fully accepted and utilised.“ 


on the exploitation of the relevant tahrir defters: Nejat Góyünc, XVI. Yüzyılda Mardin 
Sancağı (‘The Sancak of Mardin in the Sixteenth Century’) (Istanbul 1969), and Ismet 
Miroğlu, XVI, yüzyılda Bayburt Sancağı (‘The Sancak of Bayburt in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury’) (Istanbul 1975), and also of the recent publication of the complete text (in modern 
Turkish transcription) of a detailed sixteenth-century register for Malatya: Refet Yinanç 
and Mesut Elibüyük, Kanunî Devri Malatya Tahrir Defteri (1560) (Ankara 1983). 

43. Heath W. Lowry, ‘The Ottoman Tahrir Defterleri as a Source for Social and 
Economic History: Pitfalls and Limitations’, unpublished paper read at the IV. In- 
ternational Congress on Turkish Economic and Social History, Munich, 4-8 August 
1986. I am deeply grateful to Heath Lowry for his kindness in providing me with 
a copy of this paper and for allowing me to make use of it. 

44. For a more critical attitude to the analogous influence of classical studies on 
modern Byzantine history-writing see Haldon, ‘ “Jargon” vs. ‘‘The Facts” ’, 124 ff. 
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Unfortunately, tahrir defter ‘texts’ in general, together with 
their most ‘literary’ element, the prefixed or inserted text(s) of 
the relevant provincial kanun-name(s) in particular, fit satisfac- 
torily into neither of these two categories: both in the defter text 
proper and particularly in its Kanun-nàme component, elements 
of text (i.e., elements possessing a reconstructable 
Überlieferungsgeschichte) and elements of document uneasily 
coexist. To state the problem in an alternative form: it may not 
be unreasonable to suggest that the praxis which was initiated 
by, e.g. Giese and Wittek for the study and publication of Ot- 
toman historical texts of a literary nature should have been ap- 
plied from the outset in the publication of kanun-name texts in 
particular, and even of tahrirs in general. However, it was not, 
and although the difficulties involved in handling these texts have 
been recognised, they have not always been acted upon.* 
*Defterologists', however eminent in their field, have been drawn 
increasingly from the social science-influenced domains of 
economic or social history, disciplines which, whatever their 
merits, do not, when their adherents are brought face to face with 
an obscurely filiated text, of necessity infuse them with the critical 
temper of a text- rather than concept-dominated classicist or 
mediaevalist.^$ 

But the thesis as to the essentially textual nature of kantin-names 
may be extended further to argue that even tahrir defters are also 
texts of a sort, albeit rather massive and complex ones: they 
possess what we may term a basic textual matrix, formed on the 


45. Lowry's critique (‘Liva Kanunnames’, 43-5) of Barkan's methodology is not 
altogether reflected in his own edition of the series of kanun-names for tne island 
of Lemnos (‘A Corpus of Extant Kanunnames for the Island of Limnos. . .', Osmanli 
Aragtirmalari/ The Journal of Ottoman Studies 1 (1980) 41-60. For an edition of a 
kanun-name text (in fact, of a series of [non-provincial] kànün-náme texts forming 
the ‘Ottoman Criminal code’) which meets the requirements of such a praxis, see 
Uriel Heyd, Studies in Old Ottoman Criminal Law, ed. V.L. Ménage (Oxford 1973). 
In the context of sancak kanün-name texts, I hope to offer for consideration in a 
forthcoming study a new model praxis via a study and re-edition of the extant kanun- 
name texts for the sancak of Semendire (cf., meanwhile for a late version of the text, 
M. Berindei, A. Berthier, G. Veinstein, *Code de lois de Murad III concernant le 
province de Smederovo’, Südost-Forschungen 31 (1972) 140-63). 

46. Cf. the critique (from a different standpoint) of previous treatments of the tahrirs 
in: Lowry, Pitfalls and Limitations, 3ff., passim. 
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occasion of the drawing up of the first tahir for a particular area, 
and definable as toponymic and technical in character, on which 
is superimposed (and into the matrix of which is fed) the ‘new’ 
data from each successive tahrir.^ As fext, they evolve down to 
the point at which — some time in Süleyman's reign, it has been 
suggested *? — the defter text becomes what in numismatic terms 
would be called a ‘type immobilisée’, i.e. it becomes fossilised.” 

What are the implications of these persistent misunderstandings 
as to the nature and even content of the tahrir defters, even by 
some of their most distinguished or assiduous students, and in 
the face of the sources' explicit evidence to the contrary? A cer- 
tain lack of rigour in the application to the tahrir defters of 
recognised standards of textual criticism, deriving at least in part 
from their editors’ inability to decide whether the tahrir defters, 
like their kanün-name components, should be regarded as a text 
or merely as a data-base, is perhaps to be suggested.?? 

In practice, as in Inalcik's pioneering edition of an early mid- 
fifteenth century icmal defter for the newly-annexed sancak of 
Arvanid,?! or in McGowan's admirable edition of a Süleymanic 
mufassal defter for the sancak of Sirem,’ standards of critical 
editing that would be recognised as adequate in other, more 
developed fields, are certainly in evidence. In theory, too, there 
is a clear awareness of what needs to be done. Halasi-Kun, in 
a recent short but enlightening contribution to the subject,’ has 
laid down a series of desiderata necessary for inclusion in any 
study or edition of Ottoman tapu ve tahrir registers. These in- 


47. For a specimen berat (comission) for the drawing up of a tahrir see I. Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr and N. Beldiceanu, ‘Règlement ottoman concernant le recensement (premiere 
moitiee du XVI siècle)’, Südost-Forschungen 37 (1978) 1-40. 

48. Lowry, Pitfalls and Limitations, 19ff. 

49. Cf. the definition of a numismatic type immobilisée as ‘a form copied without 
understanding of its meaning', P. Whitting, Byzantine Coins (London 1975) 77. How 
far this concept may be applied to Ottoman chancery practice in the context of tahrir 
defters remains debatable. 

50. Cf. Lowry, Pitfalls and Limitations, passim. 

51. Cf. n.29, supra. 

52. Cf. n.35, supra. 

53. Tibor Halasi-Kun, ‘Some notes on Ottoman Mufassal Defter studies’. Raiyyet 
Rüsümu. Essays presented to Halil Inalcik, 1 [Cambridge, Mass, 1986; = Journal 
of Turkish Studies, 10, 1986] 163-6. 
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clude: the ‘all-encompassive treatment of toponyms’ and their 
subjection to a thorough process of indexation; the provision of 
*ladequatel] maps, both as research tools and as conclusive 
evidences'; and the publication of *pertinent, clearly legible and 
paginated facsimiles with the text’, which, as he correctly observes, 
has the merit of *opening up the material to scholars interested 
in other than the presented aspects relating to the area’.™4 

These editorial precepts offered by Halasi-Kun are, in their en- 
tirety, admirable (as far as they go), and could be adopted with 
profit by a scholar embarking on the study and eventual publica- 
tion, not only of ‘fresh’ tahrir defters, but of many other types 
of Ottoman administrative records with a strong geographical 
basis. Nonetheless, they in no way respond to the problems in- 
volved in recognising the defter/kanuün-name as text, as adum- 
brated above. 


III 


The imprecise, even underdeveloped state of defterological 
Quellenkritik when compared with, for example, the established 
and firmly grounded modes of reproduction, description and ex- 
egesis routinely applied since c.1920 to Ottoman narrative sources 
or document in the traditional sense (i.e., tevarih and evrak), as 
opposed to defters sensu strictu, may be observed in a recent con- 
tribution to applied defterology which possesses particular 
relevance for Byzantinists as well as for Ottoman historians. The 
publication of the proceedings of a Symposium held at Dumbarton 
Oaks in May 1892 on the theme of ‘Continuity and Change in 
late Byzantine and early Ottoman society',?6 represents a 
courageous attempt on the part of the joint organisers and editors 
to approach from a ‘value-neutral’ standpoint the challenging 
and historically often rather charged problem of the exact nature 
of the transition from Byzantine to Ottoman (or pre-Ottoman 


54. Halasi-Kun, Ottoman Mufassal Defter studies, 165. 

55. Cf. further my forthcoming re-edition of the Semendire kanün-name (n.45, supra). 

56. Anthony Bryer and Heath Lowry (eds.), Continuity and change in late Byzan- 
tine and early Ottoman society. Papers given at a Symposium at Dumbarton Oaks 
in May 1982 (Birmingham [England] and Washington, D.C., 1986). 
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Muslim) rule in Anatolia and south-eastern Europe.? The ex- 
igencies of the random survival of the relevant Byzantine and 
Ottoman source material (resp. praktika and tahrir defters) 
necessary for the purposes of comparative analysis led the 
members of the collective research project to focus their atten- 
tion on three disparate areas in which the processes of transition 
from Byzantine to Ottoman rule could be observed; viz: the 
Macuka valley hinterland of Trabzon; the region of the lower 
Strymon valley and Thessaloniki; and the north Aegean island 
of Limnos, as well as examining the more general theme of ur- 
ban continuity and change. The 'defterological' papers — one 
out of three papers in each of the four sections into which the 
symposium and the published proceedings were divided — repre- 
sent a remarkable personal tour de force, in that they were all 
contributed by one of the joint editors, Heath Lowry. Lowry's 
devotion to the furtherance of research based on the Ottoman 
tahrir defters and his commitment to defterology almost, one feels, 
as a way of life, has been well attested in a number of publica- 
tions during the past decade.?* In this sense, Lowry’s four con- 
tributions to the Dumbarton Oaks symposium six years ago may 


57. The observation by the editors of the 1982 Dumbarton Oaks symposium that 
the study by the Greek-American historian Speros Vryonis, Jr., The decline of medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor and the process of Islamization from the eleventh through 
the fifteenth century, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1971, ‘aroused the appetite’ 
amongst historians to ‘turn the page to the next stages of the process’ (Continuity 
and change, 1) is presumably a meiosis for ‘inflamed the passions’. Cf. inter alia 
the forensic review by V.L. Ménage, BSOAS, 36 (1973) 659-61, and Speros Vryonis, 
Jr.'s critical ‘review of reviews’ (under the same title as the book), The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 27/2-3 (1982) 225-85. 

58. Cf. in particular the following: Heath W. Lowry, ‘The Ottoman Tahrir Defters 
as a source for urban demographic history: the case study of Trabzon (ca. 1486-1583)’, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 1977 (published 
version impending); idem, *A corpus of extant kanunnames for the island of Limnos 
as contained in the Tapu-Tahrir Defter collection of the Basbakanlik archives’, Osmanlı 
Arastirmalari/ The Journal of Ottoman Studies 1 (1980) 41-60; idem, ‘Portrait of a 
city: the population and topography of Ottoman Selânik (Thessaloniki) in the year 
1478’, Aintvya 2 (1980-1) 254-91; idem, ‘The Ottoman liva kanunnames contained 
in the Defter-i Hakani’, Osmanlı Aragtirmalari/ The Journal of Ottoman Studies 2 
(1981) 43-74; idem, *A note on the population and status of the Athonite monasteries 
under Ottoman rule (ca. 1520)', Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
73 (1981) 115-35. 
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still be taken as representative of current western scholarship in 
the field.’ 


For reasons of space an exhaustive examination of Lowry's 
many-sided contribution to the 1982 Dumbarton Oaks symposium 
proceedings cannot be attempted here.© The present remarks 
are limited to a number of observations on Lowry's use of specific 
tahrir defters in his paper dealing with the changing pattern of 
fifteenth-century Ottoman fiscal usage as exemplified in taxation 
patterns for the village of Radilobos/Radilofo. This is a valuable 
contribution to applied defterology, not only because of the in- 
trinsic interest of its subject-matter, but because Lowry's handl- 
ing of his tahrir defter sources furnishes a classic example of the 
perils inherent both in the uncritical acceptance of an ascribed 
but still conjectural date for the drawing up of a particular defter, 
and in the over-confident extrapolation of apparently ‘hard’ data 
from one or more registers (particularly when the data is employed 
for the purpose of comparison).! 

In the case of Lowry’s Radilofo study, the thesis which he puts 
forward is that the evidence of the relevant tahrir defters offers 
support at the level of the micro-analysis of a single village for 
the view that the fiscal demands made by the Ottoman sultan 
Mehemmed II (1451-81), in order to finance his aggressive foreign 


59. Details of the three symposium papers by Lowry based on the utilisation of specific 
tahrir defters for a single region are as follows: |1] *Radilofo' (based on TT3 and 
TT7) = ‘Changes in fifteenth-century Ottoman peasant taxation: the case study of 
Radilofo', Continuity and change, 23-37; [2] *Maquka' (based on TT52, MM828, 
TT387, T1288) = ‘Privilege and property in Ottoman Macuka in the opening decades 
of the Tourkokratia: 1461-1533’, op.cit., 97-128; [3] ‘Limnos’ (based on TT25 and 
TT75) = ‘The island of Limnos: a case study on the continuity of Byzantine forms 
under Ottoman rule', op.cit., 235-59. 

60. Cf. my review of Continuity and Change, forthcoming in the Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies. 

61. Cf. the recent rather acrimonious debate between Lowry and N. Beldiceanu over 
the dating and utility of TT70 and TT403, two important mufassal defters from 
Mehemmed II’s reign, dealing with Thessaloniki and the surrounding districts. The 
debate was precipitated by Lowry's 1981 article in WZKM (see n.58, supra), but cf. 
further (a) N. Beldiceanu, Byzantion 52 (1982) 496-9; (b) Lowry, ibid., 55 (1985) 403-8; 
(c) Beldiceanu, ibid., 409-12; (d) Lowry, ibid., 413-ff. 
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policy, led to a considerable worsening of the economic position 
of the subject population of the empire during the latter part of 
his reign. This weighty judgement rests, in the case of 
Radilofo, on the date of compilation and the interpretation of 
the evidence offered by two tahrir defters, TT3 and TT7. The 
latter is dated = 1478; the former, incomplete and lacking the 
date of compilation, had been ascribed by Lowry, following other 
scholars, to 1464-5.9 

It is highly unfortunate, therefore, that a recent article by 
Michael Ursinus®™ has satisfactorily demonstrated that the tradi- 
tional date ascribed to TT3 by Lowry, and before him, by, e.g., 
Beldiceanu and Stojanovski,$ cannot be accepted, and that TT3 
must now be dated to 1454-5.% Thus, for post-conquest 
Radilofo Lowry's hypotheses concerning the economic and social 
effects of Mehemmed II’s aggressively expansionist policies on 
what he regards as a ‘typical’ rural community are to a large ex- 
tent disproved by Ursinus's convincing reattribution of TT3.% 
Not only is the time span during which Radilofo's tax yield, by 
Lowry’s computations, increased by approximately 40% on an 
akce basis, thus extended from thirteen to twenty-three or twenty- 
four years, but (by bringing in to the calculation a further, earlier 
stage in the devaluation of the Ottoman silver akce), the increase 
when computed on a fixed gold standard is reduced from roughly 
25% to 20% or thereabouts.® 

So much for the dating of TT3; equally suspect, it must be said, 
are the data which it appears to furnish. In particular it does not 


62. Lowry, Radilofo, 23. 

63. Ibid., 24. 

64. Michael Ursinus, ‘An Ottoman Census Register for the area of Serres of 859 
H. (1454-1455)?', Südost-Forschungen 45 (1986) 25-36. 

65. Cf. the list of previous attributions of TT3, Ursinus, Census Register, 26, n.4. 

66. Ursinus, Census Register, 27,ff. 

67. Lowry, Radilofo, 23-4, 34. 

68. The recoinage of the akce by Mehemmed II in 865/1460 reduced its weight from 
+ /- 5.25 kırat (1.00 gm) to + /- 4.75 kırat (0.90 gm). In 875/1470 the akce was reduced 
in weight to +/- 4.25 kirat (0.80 gm); in 886/1481 to as low as 3.15 kirat in some 
instances. The fineness remained at approximately .900 throughout the reign. Ibrahim 
and Cevriye Artuk, Istanbul Arkeloji Muzeleri teshirdeki Islami Sikkler Katalogu 
(‘Catalogue of Islamic Coins conserved in the Archaeology Museum, Istanbul’) II 
(Istanbul 1974) 480. 
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seem possible to accept Lowry's contention that ‘‘the change from 
Byzantine Radolivous to Ottoman Radilofo was, as the testimony 
of the tahrirs has established, one of form rather than substance 
. . . Its inhabitants remained Christian peasants, their crops re- 
mained the same’’,© when he has suggested earlier that (a) the 
peasant farmers of Radilofo ‘‘shifted, in the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century, from a subsistence to a market type economy", 
with an annual panayir, ‘‘where undoubtedly its annual produc- 
tion of wine and saffron, together with other excess products, 
were marketed"; and (b) ‘‘to the extent that Radilofo was 
typical’’, in order to meet increased taxation requirements, 
peasants in the late fifteenth century began to grow marketable 
cash crops.” 

But was Radilofo in any way typical of the villages in this part 
of Rumeli? Lowry's tabular appendix to his paper, entitled ‘“‘Com- 
parative tax revenues for Kesislik villages [scil. villages in the 
vilayet of Kesiglik] in 1465 [scil., now, *1454-5] and 1478-9""?! 
would suggest that this was not the case. Lowry's table lists 51 
village settlements in the vilayet of Kesislik, varying (apparently) 
in size (in *1454-5) between three and 197 households (kane). 
Equally varying is the ratio of household numbers to tax yield, 
which ranges (for *1454-5) from a low of 41.5 akçe per household 
in the village of Metokhi (26 hàne) to a high of 742.4 [sic] akce 
per household at Komaryani (7 hane). Radilofo, incidentally, at 
an average annual assessment per hàne of 78.0 is at the lower 
end of the scale: the majority of villages (31 out of 51) appear 
from Lowry's table to pay between 100 and 200 akqes per an- 
num. Nor is this all: although, as Lowry points out, the tax assess- 
ment of Radilofo appears to increase (in gross akce terms) from 
10,758 akce in *1454-5 to 15,556 akce in 1478-9, i.e. an increase 
in unadjusted terms of just over 40%) this ratio is not even ap- 
‘proximately constant for the other 50 villages in this particular 
vilayet, which one would expect it to be if Lowry's argument about 
the need of Mehemmed II for greater revenues to support his 
policies is accepted. Perversely, the gross rates.of percentage 
69. Lowry, Radilofo, 35. 

70. Lowry, Radilofo, 34. 
71. Lowry, Radilofo, 36-7. 
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change in tax assessment between *1454-5 and 1478-9 amongst 
the 51 villages under examination ranges from an increase of 
325.32% [sic!] in the case of *Kroushova"' (total taxes up from 
3,243 to 4,685 akce; number of hànes down from fifty-three to 
eighteen) to a decrease (!) of 39.03% in the case of Komaryani 
(total taxes virtually unchanged, 5,190 to 4,876 akce; number of 
hanes increased from seven to thirteen.) It may be a little unfair 
to suggest that had Lowry chosen Komaryani rather than Radilofo 
for the purposes of his study, it would be feasible (using his own 
causative hypotheses) to argue that Mehemmed II’s wars had been 
so profitable in terms of the increased tax-base and booty that 
they generated, that it had proved possible by 1478-9 to reduce, 
rather than increase, the tax obligations of a typical Balkan 
village.” 

Of course, this was not the case: Mehemmed II’s wars did cause 
him to make greater and greater demands on the Ottoman 
economy and Ottoman society, whether by debasing the silver 
coinage, by alienating theoretically inviolable vakif lands, or 
simply by confiscating the effects of disgraced or executed high 
officers of state, and obviously in this process the tax-paying 
subject-population would carry the greatest burden.” Hence, 
therefore, we are forced to entertain seriously the suspicion that 
Lowry’s figures are not what they purport to be. This is not to 
suggest that they have not been transcribed accurately and con- 
scientiously from the defters, although it might have been better 
had he carried out his own additions of the individual commodity 


72. I have taken these figures from Lowry’s ‘Appendix’ (p.35). It should be noted, 
however, that they are gross figures unadjusted for what he terms (p.37, §3) ‘scribal 
errors’. 

73. It is a weakness of the existing literature on the reign of Mehemmed II that the 
axial point of history at the intersection of its political and economic interpretations 
is rarely gained (a notable exception being provided by Inalcik’s contributions to the 
period). On the one hand political history, currently unfashionable and disregarded, 
has not progressed far beyond either naive romanticism (Wittek) or undigested 
regurgitated fevarih (Babinger); on the other, the inability of what may be termed 
‘applied defterology’ to deliver the goods beyond the level of elementary mathematical 
analysis, unless it is made use of in conjunction with other classes of source, has been 
well demonstrated. The most urgent need for current Ottoman historiography, con- 
ceptually speaking, is to rid itself of documentary typological obsessions (twenty years 
ago the Mühimme; now the Tapu ve Tahrir!). 
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and personal tax-yield totals rather than relying on the — as he 
points out/^ — notoriously unreliable totals provided by the 
tahrir katibi or survey commissioner's clerk at the end of each 
village entry. Rather is it that given such wide fluctuations not 
so much in the total taxes raised from each village, which tend 
to rise (or fall) in a credible fashion over the near quarter-century 
which now can be seen to separate TT3 and TT7,? but in the 
tax/hàne ratio, with its frankly unacceptable spread of — 39.03% 
to 325.320, we are forced to hypothesise the existence of an im- 
precise ‘‘floating variable’’ hàne unit and therefore to question 
Lowry's (and most other defterologists’) implicit acceptance of 
a fixed and constant hane factor in their calculations. In specific 
terms, we may ask in what way it could have been possible for 
eighteen hane's-worth of working population in the village of 
**Kroushova"' in 1478-9 to produce 325% more in tax-revenue 
and therefore an even greater percentage increase in terms of 
agricultural surplus or extra land brought into production (since 
the personal tax-yield in ispence and other dues would have been 
that much lower) than did the agricultural working population 
represented by the 53 hanes of the *1454-5 survey.”6 

The defence that such an increase might stem from the move 
during this period to cash crops with a high surplus fails when 
one takes into account the fact that in the case of villages where 
the hàne/tax ratio apparently reverses itself almost equally spec- 
tacularly between *1454-5 and 1478-9 (e.g. at Komaryani) we are 
forced by the figures as presented by Lowry to accept an equally 
steep fall in productivity during the same period. We are forced 
therefore either to accept that the population of the villages in 
this particular vilayet fluctuated wildly but without reference to 
each other during the mid-fifteenth century, and without any ap- 
preciable effect one way or the other on agricultural production 
— or that the hàne unit employed in this context (and therefore 


74. Lowry, Pitfalls and Limitations, 12ff.; cf. the striking example provided by idem, 
*The Question of Trabzon's Efrenciyan Population: 1486-1583', VIII. Türk Tarih 
Kongresi (Ankara 11-15. X.1976) ([Proceedings of the] Eighth Turkish History Con- 
gress, Ankara, 11-15 Oct. 1976) 2 (Ankara 1986) 1493-1501. 

75. Cf. the table in Lowry, Radilofo, 36. 

76. Lowry, Radilofo, 36. 
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by extension elsewhere) possibly should not be taken at its face 
value as a constant (even if debatable) figure, even within the 
limits of a single tahrir and a single vilayet. 


x k Ox 


A rereading of a considerable proportion of the numerous edi- 
tions of tahrir defters and studies related to them, published during 
the past 45 years, provokes a number of impressions. One, perhaps 
the most striking, in relation to the actual publication of individual 
tahrirs, is the immense chasm which separates the promise of 
recurrent statements of intent to publish, as set out in a number 
of pronouncements bearing an official or quasi-official stamp, 
and the performance, as measured by the quantity and quality 
of the editions of tahrir defters which have actually seen the light 
of day. Another is the failure to evolve a single agreed system 
for the reproduction or transcription of the texts themselves; a 
third must be the fact that even now, almost half a century after 
the importance of the tahrir defters as a historical source was 
first signalised by Barkan, we possess no comprehensive or ade- 
quate list providing the location, classification, title, date (actual, 
assumed or approximate!) and pagination of the (approximately) 
fifteen hundred registers which survive in a more or less com- 
plete state." Finally, one must come to terms with the un- 
doubted fact that standards in the production of editions of tahrir 
defters are actually falling. In general, with some exceptions, the 
best editions are the older ones, not only in terms of the critical 
acumen of their editors and the quality of their apparatus, but 
in respect of typography and paper; of the quality of printing 
or typesetting; and of the unquantifiable ‘feel’ of the book. Times 
of economic scarcity, times of tyranny and dictatorship, would 


77. The lists provided by the two published guides to the Başbakanlık Argivi (Midhat 
Sertoğlu, Muhteva Bakımından Bagvekálet Arşivi (Ankara 1955) 39-44 and Attila 
Cetin, Bagbakanlik Kilavuzu (Istanbul 1979) 85-110) offer only an unsystematic list 
of TT numbers arranged by place name, with no indication of even the date of the 
defters indicated; the list in Lowry, ‘Liva Kanunnames’, lists all the BA defters which 
contain kànün-nàme texts, but, by virtue of administrative unhelpfulness, only some 
(derived from secondary sources of information) of the Ankara holdings in the Survey 
Ministry. 
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appear on this basis to be optimal ones for the production of 
satisfactory editions of tahrir defters. What handset type and 
primitive equipment can produce in Tiflis or Tirana, it seems that 
international agendas for action, the support of prestigious foun- 
dations, and the operational benefits of computer typesetting can- 
not yet furnish west of Trieste. 


IV 


In the course of the past four decades Ottoman historical studies 
have undergone a fundamental transformation both qualitative 
and quantitative in nature. The ontogenesis has been to some ex- 
tent reciprocal. In one direction it begins with the reception of 
Ottoman history into the wider framework of the Braudelian, 
Annales-inspired synthetic and structuralist vision of Mediter- 
ranean history; on the other, with the attempts by Barkan to use 
what he accepted as ‘hard’ data in the Ottoman tahrīrs to con- 
struct demographic structures for sixteenth-century Ottoman 
history which it was hoped would both support Braudel's 
hypotheses and win for Ottoman economic and demographic 
studies a place in the Braudelian pantheon. In both directions 
the years 1949-50, the years of the first publication of Braudel's 
Méditerranée and also of Barkan's tahrir-derived sixteenth-century 
demographic studies in a form linguistically accessible to non- 
Ottoman — and particularly to Annales-school historians — are 
the crucial ones. 

The specific nature of the qualitative shift — this fundamen- 
tal sea-change under Barkan-Braudelian stimulus — which has 
affected Ottoman historical studies since 1949 or thereabouts, 
has been perceptively defined by Tietze”? as possessing the 
following characteristics: 1. Disengagement from philology; 2. 
The primacy of archival sources; 3. Experiments with quantitative 
methods; 4. A primary interest in institutional, social and 
economic history; 5. A shift in the centre of gravity of the sub- 
ject from the early period of Ottoman history (scil. pre-1453) to 
the classical high noon of the Ottoman Empire (above all, to the 


78. Tietze, Zur osmanischen Geschichtsschreibung, 17-8. 
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sixteenth century), and with a secondary focus of interest in the 
nineteenth century. 

As Tietze has pointed out, this transformation of the persona 
of Ottoman history has been global in its spread. For defterology, 
in particular, it is now difficult to be precise as to where, in na- 
tional terms, the focus of scholarly endeavour may be identified. 
Turkey, the United States, Hungary, France, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
— Ottoman historians from all these countries (and from others) 
are making contributions to the field; scholars of no one coun- 
try, at the present time, can be said to dominate it. And yet, in 
the discussion of ‘defterology’ in which we have been engaged, 
one fact — albeit a negative one — stands out: the absence from 
the discussion of any reference to British scholars recently active 
in this field, or, indeed of any mention of British scholarship at 
all. This omission has not come about by oversight: there are no 
names to include. 

The original impulse and opportunity were not lacking. At the 
time of and for a quarter of a century after the ‘defterological 
breakout’ of Ottoman history effected by Barkan's 1950 articles 
and already prefigured in Braudel's Méditerranée of 1949, Bernard 
Lewis was the holder of a chair of Middle Eastern history in the 
University of London. Although a student of Gibb and primarily 
an Arabist by training, Lewis was the first Western scholar to 
gain access to the Turkish archives after the end of World War 
II. There he commenced actively pursuing a scheme of research, 
the character of which was, to the highest degree, both new and 
within the parameters of the Barkan-Braudelian ‘revolution’. The 
preliminary results of his investigations appeared between 1950 
and 1954 in a series of articles, ? the methodology of which ex- 
actly reflects and incorporates the five points identified by Tietze 
many years later as characteristic of the *new' Ottoman history. 
Lewis's pioneering articles may still be read with profit: his ob- 
jective, as defined at the time, was to exploit the numerous and 


79. Bernard Lewis, ‘The Ottoman archives as a source for the history of the Arab 
lands', Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Oct. 1950) 139-155; idem, Notes and 
documents from the Turkish archives. A contribution to the history of the Jews in 
the Ottoman Empire (Jerusalem 1952) (Oriental Notes and Studies 3).; idem, ‘Studies 
in the Ottoman archives-I', Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
16 (1954) 469-501. 
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until then completely unstudied Ottoman tahrır defters for the 
Arab provinces of the empire in general, and for Palestine in par- 
ticular. Unfortunately, for reasons which remain obscure, his pro- 
mised full-length studies on Palestine and Syria have either never 
appeared (in the case of Syria) or have appeared under a different 
flag and in any case too late.9 Too late, that is to say, to in- 
fluence the course of Ottoman scholarship in the one British in- 
stitution where, in the nineteen-fifties, there was to be found the 
resources — and the talent — that could have been drawn on 
to create a serviceable équipe of active and productive scholar- 
ship in this field. 

Why was this? A generation or more after the event, it is dif- 
ficult to resist the conclusion that personalities, rather than 
policies, were the main cause for the failure of the ‘new’ Ottoman 
history to evoke any large-scale or continuing response from 
British Ottomanists. There is, ultimately, a degree of irony in the 
undoubted fact that the German intellectual ascendancy which 
was noted by Tietze as characteristic of Ottoman studies in the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties — the era of the Mitteilungen zur 
Osmanischen Geschichte, of Jacob, Mordtmann, Giese, Kraelitz, 
Taeschner, Wittek, and Babinger, as well as of Fekete (who, 
although a Hungarian, produced his major and seminal works 
in German) — was in the immediate post-war period successfully 
grafted on to the native root stock of British Turkish studies.?! 
The appointment in 1949 of the Austrian Paul Wittek to the new 
chair of Turkish in the University of London certainly fostered 
a vigorous new growth of native historical scholarship in a field 
that had been celebrated hitherto mainly for its lexical and literary 
endeavours.? Wittek's appointment, however, determined in no 


80. Amnon Cohen and Bernard Lewis, Population and revenue in the towns of 
Palestine in the sixteenth century (Princeton 1978). 

81. Tietze, Zur osmanischen Historiographie, 15. For a short but comprehensive 
survey of British writing on Turkish matters cf. Harold Bowen, British contributions 
to Turkish studies (London 1945); on the lexicographer Sir James Redhouse (A Turkish 
and English lexicon, |Constantinople 1890; rp. 1921; Beyrouth, 1985]) see Carter V. 
Findley, ‘Sir James W. Redhouse (1811-1892): the making of a perfect orientalist?’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 99 (1979) 573-600. 

82. Cf. in particular (in addition to Redhouse), E.J.W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman 
poetry, 6 vols. (London 1900-9; repr. 1958-67). 
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small measure the future course of Ottoman historical studies in 
Britain for at least a generation, in that a majority of subsequent 
appointments in Ottoman history or in Turkish during the ensu- 
ing quarter-century were made from the ranks of Wittek's 
students, or, on occasion, the students of such students. The domi- 
nant scholarly ethos of the new London regime was conservative: 
Wittek's interests were firmly centred in Ottoman history before 
the Constantinopolitan Fall, and he excluded from his concerns 
the subsequent period of Ottoman history which the ‘new’ 
Ottoman historians were to find so congenial. Thus Wittek’s un- 
challenged, even autocratic, ascendancy in the London of the fif- 
ties ensured the long continuance there of the classic, 
philologically-based method of Ottoman historical scholarship, 
which by that time was under challenge both in Turkey and 
elsewhere. Wittek’s method, acquired in his formative years in 
Vienna as a student of the classics, and reinforced by his 
Ottomanist mentors Mordtmann and Kraelitz, was based, in the 
main, on the exegetic study of Ottoman chronicle and, to a lesser 
extent, epigraphic and documentary sources for the period prior 
to 1453. It was based also, in Wittek’s case, on a highly personal, 
romantic, monistic view of cause and effect in Ottoman 
history.® In terms both of the sources involved and the tempera- 
ment of the historian himself this approach was the antithesis 
of the Braudel-Barkanic Second Age of Ottoman historical 
scholarship then already under way. After Wittek’s retirement 
from the chair of Turkish in 1961 the tradition of philologically- 
based Ottoman scholarship was further developed by Professor 
V.L. Ménage, his successor in the chair from 1971 to 1984, whose 
publications continue to attest to both the relevance and rigour 
of the classical approach to Ottoman history.*4 


83. For an examination of Wittek's historical views see my forthcoming study and, 
for the present, the other works by Lindner, Imber and Heywood cited above, p.317 
n.7. 

84. Cf., in particular, V.L. Ménage, Neshri’s History of the Ottomans. The sources 
and development of the text (London 1964); idem, ‘Seven Ottoman documents from 
the reign of Mehemmed II', Documents from Islamic chanceries, ed. S.M. Stern 
(Oxford 1965) 81-118; idem, ‘The ‘‘Annals of Murad II” °, BSOAS 39 (1976) 570-84; 
idem, ‘On the constituent elements of certain sixteenth-century Ottoman documents’, 
BSOAS 48 (1985) 283-304. 
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Amongst the London historians sensu strictu (departmentally 
speaking) at this time the defterological pursuits of the ‘new wave’ 
of Ottoman history evoked no continuing response, and, if 
memory is a guide, were certainly not reflected in the teaching 
of the subject at the time. In fact, if any influences, apart from 
Wittek’s, were to be detected they were not those of Barkan or 
Braudel, but of the Arabist and Islamicist H.A.R. (later Sir 
Hamilton) Gibb, who had played a large part in the lengthy pro- 
cess, initiated before the outbreak of war, of securing Wittek for 
London.® Lewis himself, from the early fifties onwards, ap- 
pears to have turned mainly to the study of nineteenth and 
twentieth-century Ottoman and Turkish history, producing at the 
beginning of the sixties a standard work, in which the intellec- 
tual influence of Gibb is readily apparent. The senior Ottoman 
historiarf in London at that time, Harold Bowen, was the co- 
author with Gibb of a monumental (and monumentally mis- 
guided) study of the transformation of Islamic society under the 
influence of the West, of which only the first volume, dealing 
with Ottoman society in the eighteenth century, ever saw the light 
of day.? Of the postwar generation of London historians con- 
cerned in whole or in part with Ottoman history, V.J. Parry 
(1917-74), who like Ménage had been a post-1949 student of 
Wittek, devoted a small scholarly ouput mainly to Ottoman 
military history and technology and to European Renaissance 
sources for sixteenth-century Ottoman history, while P.M. 


85. Heywood, ‘Wittek and the Austrian tradition’, 7-8, 11ff; cf., for a sympathetic 
evaluation of Gibb, Albert Hourani, ‘H.A.R. Gibb: the vocation of an orientalist’, 
Europe and the Middle East (London 1980) 104-34. 

86. Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London 1961). 

87. H.A.R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society and the West, vol.1, pts. 1-2, 
Islamic society in the eighteenth century (London 1950-7); cf. in particular the criti- 
que by Norman Itzkowitz, ‘Eighteenth-century Ottoman realities’, Studia Islamica 
16 (1962) 73-94. 

88. Cf., principally, V.J. Parry, ‘La maniére de combattre’, in V.J. Parry and M.E. 
Yapp (eds.), War, technology and society in the Middle East (London 1975) 218-56; 
supplemented by three principal articles in The Encyclopaedia of Islam* (Leiden 
1954-), viz: ‘Bariit’ |i.e., ‘“Gunpowder’|; ‘Harb’ [‘War’]; ‘Hisar’ (*Fortification']. Cf. 
further, in continuation of Parry’s approach to Ottoman military history, L.J.D. 
Collins, ‘The military organisation and tactics of the Crimean Tatars, 16th-17th cen- 
turies’, Parry and Yapp, op.cit., 257-76.; C.J. Heywood, ‘The activities of the state 
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Holt's work on the Arab provinces under Ottoman rule, unlike 
Lewis's, was mainly devoted to the Mamluk ascendancy in Egypt 
and was based entirely on the exploitation of Arabic sources.*? 
It may be added that the situation at the other, non-metropolitan 
British universities where Ottoman history came to be studied in 
the post-war period was to some extent analogous.?? And when, 
in the sixties, the methodological challenge of the ‘new’ Ottoman 
history was responded to by a London historian in a sophisticated 
piece of ‘applied’ defterology,?! the response, an ambiguous but 
ultimately dismissive ‘not proven’,” was, for all its acuity, not 
one best calculated to generate a continuing interest in the subject. 


V 


The passage of time transforms perspectives. Forty years now 
separate the onset of the Braudelian revolution and the publica- 
tion of Lewis's ‘preliminary’ articles from the present, as long 
a period as that which separates them from the beginnings of 
‘scientific’ Ottoman history in the aftermath of the Young Turk 
revolution. Forty years ago the philological, text- and document- 
based, Teutonic-dominated ‘First Age’ of Ottoman historical 
scholarship was still in full vigour; it was indeed, producing at 
that time some of its ripest fruits, and has continued to flourish 
with no signs of loss of vigour and a doubtless healthy sense of 
aloofness from more fashionable modes of enquiry.” Con- 
versely, forty years after the revolution in attitudes effected by 
Braudel and Barkan, and more than a decade after Cook's 


cannon-foundry at Istanbul in the early sixteenth century according to an unpub- 
lished Turkish source’, Prilozi za orijentainu filologiu, 30 (1980) 209-17; Caroline 
Finkel, The Administration of Warfare: the Ottoman Campaigns in Hungary, 
1593-1606 (unpublished London Ph.D. dissertation, 2 pts., 1985). 

89. Collected in P.M. Holt, Studies in the history of the Near East (London 1973) 
SIII (pp.151-251). 

90. At Edinburgh J.R. Walsh was a one-time student of Wittek, as was Susan Skilliter 
(d. 1985) at Manchester, later Cambridge. 

91. M.A. Cook, Population pressure in rural Anatolia 1450-1600 (London 1972). 

92. Cook, op.cit., 44. 

93. Cf. in particular A.C. Schaendlinger, Osmanische- Türkische Dokumente aus 
dem Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv zu Wien, 1-2 (Wien, 1983, 1986). 
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reasoned pyrrhonism and subsequent withdrawal from the def- 
terological field, some of its present exponents (not only in the 
U.S.A.), veteran scholars such as Káldy-Nagy and younger 
defterologists such as Lowry, have begun to express doubts about 
the historical or statistical foundations of their own imposing in- 
tellectual edifice.?^ Káldy-Nagy's effective and irrefutable 
demolition of the locus classicus of pioneering defterology, 
Barkan's 1950 statistics for sixteenth-century population growth 
in the major urban centres of Anatolia, should be compulsory 
reading for those who still have faith in the holy writ of statistical 
positivism. Lowry's misgivings on the same subject, expressed 
in more prescriptive terms than Káldy-Nagy's, deserve to be taken 
seriously, despite his own continuing devotion to Ottoman history 
carried to two places of decimals. 

What of the future — for defterology at large as much as for 
defterological studies in the United Kingdom? The omens for the 
latter, more limited endeavour, insofar as they, are discernable, 
are not encouraging, despite certain recent initiatives. On the sup- 
ply side, the subordination of long-term scholarly objectives, by 
which one must mean the creation and development of a field, 
to short-term political and economic considerations which are 
often imperfectly thought out or even ill-considered, can only be 
felt with particular force in a field which can neither claim any 
national constituency nor for which there can be said to be, in 
any actuarial or politically relevant sense a perceptible national 
*need'. At this level, the recognition that Ottoman historical 
studies — subsuming in particular the whole range of 
defterological endeavours — are in their essence a long-term in- 
ternational endeavour, appears not to have penetrated the con- 
sciousness of those who hold the purse-strings. It is at the political 
(and diplomatic) level, too, that the perpetual and infinitely 
depressing failure to solve the linked but separate problems of 
the preservation and accessibility to scholars of the Turkish ar- 
chives most vital for the field will have to be settled. That this 
fact may now be openly recognised by the Turkish authorities 

94. Heath Lowry, Pitfalls and Limitations; G. Káldy-Nagy, Quellenwert der Tahrir 


Defterleri. For a more balanced view, B. Cvetkova, ‘Ottoman Tahrir Defters', Ar- 
chivum Ottomanicum 8 (1983) 133-213. 
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— thanks largely to devoted work and insistent pressure by 
Turkish historians — gives rise to some hope of future 
amelioration.” 

As for defterology in the wider sense, there is currently a need 
for a reassessment, both of what has been done, and of what needs 
to be done in the future. Exaggerated claims and hopes, as much 
as the overly dismissive reaction which has succeeded them, are 
equally to be moderated, in that, as has been already recognised 
by Ottoman historians of perspicacity such as the late Bistra 
Cvetkova, the immense value of the tahrir defters for the (mainly 
late-fifteenth- and sixteenth-century) social and economic history 
of the provinces of the Ottoman Empire does not depend on their 
absolute (and in any case quite unverifiable) statistical reliabi- 
lity.” What the field stands in need of, as we approach the end 
of the ‘Second: Age’ of Ottoman historical studies, is the recogni- 
tion that quantification is not all. The evidence of haste or a lack 
of critical scrupulosity in the handling or editing of the sources, 
manifested occasionally by practitioners of the difficult art of 
defterology, might have been avoided if the leading attitudes 
towards text and document which characterised the First Age of 
Ottoman studies had been applied more universally. Ottoman 
history, as a reified construction, will always be both less — and 
more — than the reality which it seeks to re-create. ‘Upon the 
whole’, remarked two centuries ago a skilled practitioner and acute 
observer of a rather higher form of human creativity than 
Ottoman historical scholarship, ‘it seems to me, that the object 
and intention of all the Arts is to support the natural imperfec- 
tion of things, and often to gratify the mind by realising and em- 
bodying what never existed but in the imagination'.? To those 


95. The relevant literature is in Turkish. Cf. in particular Nejat Géyiing, ‘Türk kültür 
tarihi bakımından arsiverlimizin önemi’ (The significance of our archives from the 
point of view of Turkish cultural history), Belleten 37 (147) (1973) 305-19; Salih 
Ozbaran, ‘Osmanl: arşivi ve tarihin geleceği’ (The Ottoman archives and the future 
of history), Tarih ve Toplum 48 (Dec. 1987) 369-74. A variety of official and scholarly 
views are to be found in the proceedings of the Osmanlı arşivleri ve Osmanlı araştır- 
malari sempozyumu (Symposium on the Ottoman archives and Ottoman researches, 
Istanbul 1985 [Istanbul n.d.]) (Türk-Arap ilişkileri incemeleri vakfı yayımları 1) 

96. Cvetkova, Ottoman Tahrir Defters, 203-4; 193ff. 

97. Sir Joshua Reynolds, quoted (without reference) in Michael Levey, High 
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who would hold to the middle road of Ottoman history, avoiding 
both the perpetuation of historical myth and the facile creation 
of a mythohistory based on the ‘natural imperfection’ of source 


or perception, this is both a depressing and an encouraging 
thought. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 


Renaissance (Harmondsworth 1975) 289. I am grateful to April Gleeson for bringing 
this quotation to my attention. 
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Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies: 
a partial view 


Anthony Bryer 


For Donald Nicol 
Eig 10AXo0c Kai &yabobs xpóvouq 


Donald Nicol, Founding Editor of Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, retires from his distinguished tenure of the Koraés Chair 
of Modern Greek and Byzantine History, Language and Literature 
at King's College London this year. May his successor, Roddy 
Beaton, have many years. The change of Koraés professors and 
widespread concern for the future of the Bywater and Sotheby 
Chair of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language and Literature 
at Oxford, from which Cyril Mango retires in 1995, have aroused 
discussion of what Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies are, 
which touch the identity of this journal.! 


1. The discussion has so far been, somewhat unusually, in newspapers: letters in 
The Times, 27 March, 2 and 17 April 1987, and in articles in The Times Higher Educa- 
tional Supplement, April 1987 (by Karen Gold); The Guardian, 11 May 1987 (by 
Judith Herrin); Z Kathimerini, May 1987 (by Haris Kalliga); Akropolis, November 
1987; and the Financial Times, 5 December 1987. In 1987 the British National Com- 
mittee of the International Byzantine Association, which is a committee of the British 
Academy and Executive of the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies (SPBS), 
and SCOMGIU (the Standing Committee on Modern Greek in Universities), indicated 
that they wished their fields to be reviewed separately by the British University Grants 
Committee, which may prove the author of the F7’s article in practice. But perhaps 
the first time that the subject has been aired by some of its practitioners was at a 
discussion of it on 4 February 1988, which was joined by the editorial board of this 
journal and staff and graduate students of the Centre for Byzantine Studies and 
Modern Greek in Birmingham. I am grateful to them, but they are not responsible 
for the partiality of my views. I have also consulted: 

For the Oxford Chair: W.W. Jackson, Ingram Bywater. The memoir of an Oxford 
scholar, 1840-1914 (Oxford 1917), and am grateful to Peter Mackridge and Cyril 
Mango (fourth Koraés and fifth Bywater and Sotheby professor); 
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Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies was set up in 1968-75, 
and the two ‘established’ British Chairs which concern its sub- 
ject in 1908-20, so they come first, though which Chair takes 
precedence is a matter on which only a Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus could, or would wish to, make a ruling. 

Five professors of each Chair later (one scholar has sat in both), 
an anonymous contributor to the Financial Times of 5 December 
1987 was clear that their subject presents a problem. Both the 
Oxford and London Chairs, he felt, ‘are in the difficult position 
of having to encompass what are now two separate disciplines 
— Byzantium and Modern Greek Studies’. 

I question the term ‘discipline’. But it is quite true that, since 
1908-20, subjects such as Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 
have been transformed by the application of disciplines: some 
traditional (such as textual criticism, epigraphy or linguistics); 
some derived from new approaches and methodologies developed 
elsewhere (such as in archaeology, art history, or demography). 
It is equally true that the subject has been expanded beyond 
measure by fresh *matter'. For example, many students are to- 
day attracted to Modern Greek Studies alone by the poetry of 
Cavafy, Kazantzakis, Seferis, Elytis and Ritsos, who had either 
not been ‘discovered’ or had not started writing when the Chairs 


For the London Chair: R. Clogg, Politics and the Academy. Arnold Toynbee and 
the Koraes Chair (London 1986); 

For the Cambridge post: A. Whigham Price, The Ladies of Castlebrae (Gloucester 
1985) (which does not mention it), and am grateful to David Holton (third Lewis- 
Gibson lecturer); and 

For the Birmingham posts: R.E.F. Smith, A Novelty: Russian at Birmingham 
University 1917-67 (Birmingham 1987), and am grateful to Ben Benedikz, Catherine 
Thomson, and Lady Waterhouse. Cf. C. Gould, ‘Ellis Kirkham Waterhouse, 
1905-1985’, Proceedings of the British Academy, 72 (1986), 525-35. 

Except for a quotation from it, I do not refer to The Dictionary of National 
Biography (DNB) for its supplement for 1901-60 (Oxford 1975), which I have used 
throughout. 

This article was written before a Symposium convened by Richard Clogg in honour 
of Donald Nicol at King’s College London in March 1988 on ‘British Perspectives 
on Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies’, which included, among other important 
papers, one on Dawkins by Peter Mackridge. Dr Ruth Macrides has since kindly in- 
formed me that she is working on A.N. Jannaris (1852-1909), who as Lecturer in 
Post-Classical and Modern Greek at the University of St Andrews from 1896-1903, 
may be the Prodromos of the whole subject. 
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were set up. But all this is true of most academic subjects: it has 
not impaired their integrity. 

The apparent duality of the subject was not a problem which 
evidently occurred to the founders of the Chairs, and of other 
early posts in the field. It is worth asking what they thought the 
subject to be, by trying to unearth their motives for endowing it. 

In brief, the founders of the Chairs, especially, seemed to have 
conceived the subject to relate Modern to Classical Greek Studies. 
Byzantium lay inescapably in between, whether one liked it or 
not, but more as an untoward fact of life than some sort of link. 
But from the beginning Byzantium was certainly laid as a cuckoo’s 
egg in the nest. From the beginning also, some history and culture 
was taught, although the emphasis was on language and literature, 
on the lines of Literae Humaniores. At the beginning, too, the 
question of some continuity in folk culture was in the air. 

I venture a partial view on how the subject has since been in- 
terpreted. It must largely be a matter of unrelated persons and 
accidents. A result is that today Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies can be pursued in one way or another at about a dozen 
British universities.? But I look only at the early history of the 
subject in Oxford, London, Cambridge and Birmingham, and 
at the founding of BMGS itself. I must ignore other and often 
livelier institutions, and British scholars unconnected with any. 
Also, because the founders of the Chairs did, I largely exclude 
the history of the subject abroad. 

A founder of the subject abroad was Karl Krumbacher, in 
Munich. Which scholar did he approach as his British col- 
laborator? It was Henry Fanshawe Tozer (1829-1916), 
schoolmaster and former fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. A 
classical tutor, Tozer had written on Byron, travelled the Ottoman 
Balkans and Anatolia extensively, and recorded the *ballads, tales 
and classical superstitutions of the modern Greeks.” In a review 


2. By 1988 the academic interest groups, being the SPBS (for Byzantine); the Stand- 
ing Committee of University Teachers of Turkish (SCOUTT); and SCOMGIU (for 
Modern Greek) had prepared separate, but related, brochures on British university 
opportunities in their fields. 

3. The subtitle of Tozer's Researches in the Highlands of Turkey (i.e. modern 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece) (London 1869). Cf. his Turkish Armenia 
and eastern Asia Minor (London 1881). 
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in Krumbacher's Byzantinische Zeitschrift 1 (1892) 612-14, Tozer 
especially recommended the study of Byzantium as suitable for 
the teaching of boys, because of its romance, military concerns 
and simplicity: ‘‘— the absence of complicated interests, of 
elaborate diplomacy, and of more recondite motives of action 
— causes the Byzantine period to be better adapted to the com- 
prehension of youthful students than the intricate web formed 
by the politics of Western Europe. . .” I do not think that this 
would have been the argument of another fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege: Ingram Bywater (1840-1914). His motives for helping en- 
dow the subject appear to have been more recondite, and his 
biographer, yet another fellow of Exeter College, scatters only 
clues to them.* Bywater was Benjamin Jowett's succéssor as 
Professor of Greek at Oxford from 1893-1908. Unlike Tozer, he 
refused to go to Greece for fear of seeing the profaned temples 
of ancient Athens. But as an Aristotelian and formidable 
bibliophile, he could not escape the world after Priscianus Lydus 
(whom he edited) escaped Justinian's closure of the school of 
Athens. This brought him in touch with librarians beyond Bodley, 
including John Gennadius and Emile Legrand (d.1903). Indeed 
Bywater dedicated his anonymous catalogue of his early printed 
Greek books (now mostly in the Bodleian Library) to the memory 
of Legrand in 1911.? But his correspondence with Legrand, ap- 
parently begun before 1888, came after Legrand's co-edition of 
the Trebizond MS of Digenes Akrites in 1875 and Sp. Lambros's 


4. Jackson (a former Rector of Exeter College), Bywater, passim. 
5. Jackson, Bywater 149, 164, 173. 


OPPOSITE: 


FOUNDING FATHERS OF BYZANTINE STUDIES after the opening session of 
the First International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Bucarest, 14 April 1924. 
Front row, l.-r.: Vasile Parvan, Sir William Ramsay, Charles Diehl, Louis Bréhier, 
Constantin Marinescu, Victor Iancoulesco. 

Middle row, l.-r.: Marie Holban, unidentified, Andrea Guarneri Citati, unidentified, 
G.I. Bratianu (moustache), S. Dragomir, Vasile Grecu, Fr. Nicolae Popescu (beard). 
Back row: Henri Grégoire is 3rd from left by door, followed by G. Bals and Nicolae 
Banescu (bald, moustache), and at the apex Nicolae Iorga (bearded). 

With thanks for identifications to Mihail Spatarelu, Andrei Pippidi (grandson of 
Nicolae Iorga) and Marie Holban (last surviving member of the group). See n.36. 
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of the Oxford MS in 1880.5 Digenes does not seem to be the 
link. The link may have been Michael Constantinides, with whom 
Bywater also corresponded. 

Constantinides taught Mrs. Bywater Modern Greek. She was 
Charlotte Cornish, a member of a Devonshire family and ‘‘a lady 
of ample means and varied accomplishments, both literary and 
artistic." Bywater married her in 1884. In the manner of the 
time, his biographer is reticent about her accomplishments, but 
they included a lively knowledge of Greek of all periods, and she 
bequeathed icons to the Ashmolean Museum.? 

Mrs. Bywater died on 17 February 1908. Her will was proved 
on 27 March and her benefaction announced in the Oxford 
University Gazette on 31 March 1908. It consisted of property 
in Highbury, London, with a ground rent of £498 p.a., which 
was first to pass to Bywater in his lifetime. On Bywater's death 
on 17 December 1914, his will added a further £1,500 L.C.C. 
3% consols to the endowment. In her will, Mrs Bywater had: 


“the intention of establishing a Fund to be devoted to the promotion of the 
study of the language and literature of Byzantine and Modern Greece at the 
University of Oxford either by the endowment or establishment of a Pro- 
fessor or Reader or in such other way as the University may from time to 
time determine AND I DECLARE that I make this bequest . . . because I 
know that the promotion of such study was a subject which my late hus- 
band Hans Sotheby had very much at heart. . ."' 

Hans William Sotheby (1827-74), Charlotte Cornish’s first hus- 
band, was a literary scholar. Between them, Tozer, Sotheby and 
Bywater held fellowships at Exeter College, Oxford (to which the 
Bywater and Sotheby Chair is attached), from 1851-84, but only 
overlapped in 1863-64. Charlotte Cornish had no more first-hand 
knowledge of contemporary Greece than had either of her 
husbands. Sotheby’s connection was perhaps limited to the scorn 
which. Byron himself bestowed upon his grandfather, William 
Sotheby (1757-1833), a not wholly sucessful tragedian.!? 

6. J. Mavrogordato (second Bywater and Sotheby professor), Digenes Akrites 
(Oxford 1956), preface and introduction. 

7. DNB, supplement, s.n. Ingram Bywater. 

8. Jackson, Bywater 203-5. 

9. Jackson, Bywater 202. 


10. Byron’s Letters and Journals, ed. L.A. Marchand (London 1973-82) IV, 311-13; 
V, 19, 205, 229, 238, 252-53; VI, 35. 
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I do not know who Mr. Constantinides was, and Charlotte 
Cornish was excluded from the small world of the Exeter Com- 
mon Room, either as Mrs. Sotheby or Mrs. Bywater. But I wonder 
about the influence of the Rev. H.F. Tozer's tales of exciting 
travels from Albania to Armenia. What is clear, however, is that 
Charlotte Cornish was a remarkable woman, not least because 
she founded Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies as a Univer- 
sity subject in Britain. 

The agency at Oxford was not, however, Constantinides, but 
the part-Cypriot scholar Simos Menardos (1871-1933), for whom 
the author D. Vikelas (1835-1908) wrote a letter of introduction 
to Professor and Mrs. Bywater on 5 July 1907.!! In the months 
between her death and Bywater's resignation of his Chair at 
Oxford, Menardos was appointed to the first Lectureship in 
Mediaeval and Modern Greek there, for which he gave an in- 
augural lecture on 29 October 1908.? If Bywater did not have 
a hand in the appointment, Menardos certainly regarded him as 
his patron at Oxford. Menardos held the lectureship until 1914, 
when, through financial constraints, the Board of the Faculty of 
Modern Languages ‘‘felt bound to give priority to other 
claims"? (the wording is eerily familiar), and discontinued it. 
Menardos appealed to Bywater to save Modern Greek at Oxford. 
In fact Menardos had been moonlighting as professor of Ancient 


11. A. Tillyrides, ‘‘Unpublished letters of Simos Menardos,"' Kuapiaxai Enovóaf 
43 (1979), 183. I am most grateful to David Ricks for drawing my attention to 
Menardos and these referencés. 

12. The value of Byzantine and Modern Greek in Hellenic Studies. An inaugural 
lecture delivered before the University. Thursday, October 29, 1908 (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909). I have not seen this work, a copy of which exists in the Taylor Institu- 
tion. Translated in a Limassol newspaper in 1909, it is reprinted as '*H &&ia tfi 
BuGavtiviis Kai tfiG vewmtépas &AAnvikfis yAMoons êv taig £AXnvikaig oxovóoic" 
in Menardos's l'Accoikai yedétai (Nicosia 1969), 196-210. Ricks notes that the 
obituary by Sykoutris (MeAérai kai dpOpa (1956), 329-45) reveals that Menardos's 
Athens teaching involved the history of Greek literature ‘‘from Homer to Roidis and 
Palamas’’; he considered himself to be performing the function for literature that 
had been performed in other areas by Papparrigopoulos, Chatzidakis and N.G. Politis. 

13. Tillyrides, ‘‘Menardos,’’ 189. Not all the oddities of spelling in the transcrip- 
tion of these letters appear to be attributable to Menardos himself, and some dates 
are dubious. In particular, if Menardos gave his first lecture on 29 October 1908, 
he cannot have written thanking Bywater for attending it on 23 October 1908 (p.185), 
or told Bywater that he was about to deliver his third lecture on 29 January 1907 
(p.183). 
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Greek Philology at Athens University since 1911, a post which 
he held until 1933, with an excursion back to lecture for the Koraés 
Chair in 1919. At Oxford Menardos seems to have had less than 
a handful of students, but his most lasting achievement was to 
introduce a syllabus in Mediaeval and Modern Greek in the 
Honour School of Modern Languages, on 12 June 1913. No stu- 
dent can then have followed it, but I reproduce extracts from the 
syllabus below because of its extraordinary breadth and rigour.'* 
Menardos clearly had an idea of what he was doing: the tracing 
of a culture from Christian Antiquity to the nineteenth century 
through its language and literature. Several texts (in two cases 
in the same edition) are set today, and among editors Legrand 
figures largely. Among set texts is Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Administrando Imperio which Arnold Toynbee resolved to 
re-edit in his last undergraduate year at Balliol College, Oxford 
(1910-11), though it was left to another future Koraés professor, 


14. I am grateful to Peter Mackridge for the information that Oxford’s Hebdomadal 

Council stipulated examinations in: 

I. The Language as spoken and written at the present day. 

H. Prescribed Authors, which were: 
EóayyéXiov Kata Métpov. 'Ioávvng Móoxoc Edxpatac, Acíuov. Christ et 
Paranikas, Anthologia, Pt.II, pp.1-147. *Imavvng MaAáAXac, B. XVIII (Bon- 
nae). Asovtiou NeaxóAeQoG, Biog 'Igávvou tob 'EAenuovog (Gelzer). 
Ocopavys, Xpovikóv, pp.174-290. De Boor (A.M. 6020-6094). Kavatavtivos 
Ilopqupoyévvntoc, De Administrando Imperio (Bonnae). Kekavuévog, 
YX:patnywóv (Jernstedt). Nikmoópog BAeupuó8nc, Aujynoig Mepiwi 
(Heisenberg). IIpóópouogc (Hesseling-Pernot). Xpovixà tod Mopéas, 
pp.184-506, Schmitt. Deeds of William II (Villehardouin). Avevig '"Agrynoi 
(Legrand). Opijvoc tij¢ KovotavtwonóAsoG (Legrand). XayAíknc, 'Aqorymotg 
napá&5evoc. ApivtiKdc, BookozobDAAa (Legrand). Mnepyadiic, 'Anókonog 
(Legrand). ‘Poidn¢, IIóáriooa 'Ioóvva. Tpayovéia *Pouatká, Passow (omit- 
ting the Disticha). LoAopdc, XoAXoyü rowudátov. 

Ill. History of the Language; 

IV. History of the Literature (for which the answers to one of the two general 
papers were to be written in Greek); 

V. Special Subject, from: 
1. The elements of Comparative Philology, with special reference to Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. 
2. The phonology and morphology of the ancient Doric dialects in their 
historical development. 
3. Greek Christian Hymnography up to the ninth century. 
4. Greek Historiography in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
5. Greek Romantic Literature under the Franks (A.D. 1200-1600). 

Oxford University, Examination Statutes (Oxford 1913), 137-43. 
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R.J.H. Jenkins, to work on the text almost forty years later. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus remained a set author in the Oxford 
Honour School of Modern Languages for about sixty years from 
1913, when his works became instead a special subject of the 
Honour School of Modern History, the first in the field to be 
offered in History. This change of approach to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus may be a pointer to the development of the sub- 
ject, but I think was quite by chance. Faculties, not just at Oxford, 
work almost as independently of each other as do universities, 
and benefactors even more so. 

Quite independent of developments at Oxford (though 
Menardos may offér a link) was Ronald Burrows, Principal of 
King's College London (1913-20). On 7 March 1917 Burrows put 
the case for a new Chair, named after Adamantios Korais 
(1748-1833), and identified whom it was to influence, to a potential 
London Greek subscriber. The terms then sounded eminently 
realistic: 


“The importance to the Greek Nation as a whole of the establishment of 
such a department, in the centre of the British Empire, can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. The permanence of the classical Greek tradition in the education 
of the upper and middle classes ought to make it possible and natural for 
Modern Greek to have a unique hold on the interest and affection of the 
English governing classes. Unfortunately there is a wide gulf fixed between 
Ancient and Modern Greek literature and history, and the average educated 
Englishmen sees no connection between the two. This will continue to be 
the case so long as the professors and teachers of Ancient Greek can be 
counted by the score, and occupy the most important positions in all the 
universities in the kingdom, while the teachers of Modern Greek, where 
they exist at all, are untrained journalists, or language masters without salary, 
standing or dignity. It is not sufficiently realised among Greeks in England 
or the Mother-country, that education on Ancient Greek literature and history ` 
is immeasurably deeper and wider-spread in England than in France or in 
any other country in Europe, and that public opinion in parliament and the 
press depends entirely on the opinion of the classes so educated.” 


The context was the fascination of the classically educated 
governing classes of Liberal England, and Burrows in particular, 


15. A. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his world (Oxford 1973), preface; 
successive editions of the Balliol College Register, s.n.; Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik, tr. R.J.H. Jenkins (Budapest 1949). 

16. Clogg, Toynbee 10. 
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with the new and acceptable Garibaldi, Eleftherios Venizelos 
(Prime Minister of Greece, on and off, from 1910-20 and from 
1928-32). I do not know whether Burrows knew Bywater in the 
latter's last years in London. But he did know Sir Oliver Lodge, 
from 1900-19 first Principal of the University of Birmingham, 
if only through Sir Bernard Pares (1867-1949), their mutual ad- 
visor on the Chairs they set up. At first sight the Birmingham 
context looks very different. 

In 1875 Sir Josiah Mason (1795-1881), pen-nib manufacturer 
of Birmingham, founded what was to become its university on 
lines of strictly ‘Useful’ Education. He did this in flat, and I 
suspect quite oblivious, contradiction of the views of his 
neighbour, and fellow rate-payer of Birmingham from 1846-90, 
John Henry (Cardinal) Newman. In The Idea of a University, 
Newman had from 1852 argued for the efficacy of a ‘Liberal’ 
over a ‘Useful’ Education. Only a mile separated Newman’s 
Oratory from Mason College, but they were a world apart and 
sublimely indifferent to each other. It was through the unexpected 
agency of Bywater’s schoolfriend, Joseph Chamberlain, that from 
1900 the new University of Birmingham unwittingly adopted much 
of Newman’s idea of a ‘Liberal’ Education." This was all the 
more remarkable because Chancellor Chamberlain and Principal 
Lodge established their university almost entirely on outside 
funding, most of it local. Lodge knew his subscribers as well as 
Burrows did his, but was more experienced in handling them. 
In fact London Greeks and Birmingham Nonconformists were 
not dissimilar. The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce could 
not be categorised as ruthless Tory industrialist, even after the 


17. J.H. Newman, The Idea of a Liberal Education, ed. H.Tristram (London 1952) 
13: **The town of his adoption never really regarded him with any cordiality. He 
found no welcome there, and no notice was taken of him publicly, even when he 
returned from Rome, in 1879, as a newly created Cardinal. To this coldness he res- 
ponded with equal coldness. . .: ‘I have done nothing for Birmingham. I have paid 
my rates as an honest man, but have no claim on the place for any sort of service 
done for it of any kind'."' Cf. M. Cheesewright, Mirror to a Mermaid (Birmingham 
1975). On a Birmingham Unitarian family which early supported both the University 
and the Hellenic Travellers! Club, and intermarried with Martineaus and Chamberlains 
(but not Cadburys), see R.A. Church, Kenricks in Hardware. A Family Business: 
1791-1966 (Newton Abbot 1969), and successive editions of the Balliol College Register, 
s.n. 
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political conversion of the Chamberlains. Quaker dynasties, such 
as the Cadbury, endowed colleges, such as Woodbrooke; and 
Unitarian, such as the Kenrick, the university itself. Their 
members still serve both. Some appear on early membership lists 
of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club. Venizelos may not have caught 
their imagination, and Newman never had, but in 1916 they knew 
that there was a war on, and what to do about it. 

Neville Chamberlain became Lord Mayor of Birmingham in 
1915. By 17 April 1916 the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
proposed to establish a Chair of Russian at the university, in terms 
which should be compared with Burrow's appeal, and then also 
sounded just as realistic: 


**What we are interested in is any effort to promote British trade after the 
war. In the past Germany has dominated the markets of our great ally — 
Russia — whose name and unconquerable character in this great war will 
go down to endless ages with heartfelt remembrance of the undying sacrifice 
and courage of her troops, and her unbending determination to be in at the 
finish when the last shot is fired, and the Allies stand over a prostrate Germany 

‘and Austria-Hungary to dictate the terms of peace. . . 

**One of our first needs is to have young and energetic businessmen who 

can converse with Russians in their own language, and that is the primary 

object of the Chair proposed to be established at the University of 

Birmingham.” 

To that end, contributions ranging from one guinea (Sunlight 
Window Cleaning Co.) to 1,000 guineas (Wolseley Motors Ltd.) 
brought in an endowment of over £10,000 — roughly the same 
as Charlotte Cornish's bequest to Oxford (which now pays under 
half the professor's salary), and probably less than that for the 
Koraés Chair (which does not now appear to contribute to the 
professor's salary at all). But the Birmingham subscribers proved 
considerably more liberal than did the London Greeks. 

There were unforeseen problems. The Greek Parliament 
awarded the London Chair an annual grant for seven years in 
a bill which became law between 7 October and 18 November 
1917 (O.S.), days which coincided with events in St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd) which put an end to the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce's bold design of appropriating German trade there 


18. Smith, Novelty 2-3. 
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after the war.!? However, a citizen of that place slept through 
its revolution, which did not prevent him from becoming the first 
to teach Modern Greek in Birmingham, any more than it deter- 
red the Chamber of Commerce's plans for a Chair of Russian. 

On the first appointment to the Bywater and Sotheby Chair 
in 1920, I do not know if the electors discussed what Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Studies then were, and those to the Koraés 
Chair in 1919 apparently did not. It is safe to presume that the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce did not debate Byzantium 
or Neo-Hellenism either. The result was, of course, that of the 
first appointments to the three Chairs in 1919-22, Birmingham's 
Chamber of Commerce got the professor who could then best 
be described as a Byzantinist. 

A fourth, and apparently also quite unrelated, post was set up 
with the three Chairs in these years. In February and March 1918 
the University of Cambridge was offered and accepted an endow- 
ment for a Readership in Modern Greek of over £6,000 by Mrs. 
Samuel Lewis (1843-1926); its title was to be associated with the 
name of Mrs. James Gibson (1843-1920). But if the Bywater 
and Sotheby post at Oxford should properly be called the Cornish, 
there is even more reason for the Lewis-Gibson one at Cambridge 
to be named the Smith. Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson were respec- 
tively Agnes and Margaret Smith, twin daughters of John Smith, 
an Ayrshire solicitor. Cambridge academics were to find their 
soirées awesome. 

The context of Agnes Smith's benefaction does not seem to 
have been Venizelos or the war, political or commercial; but, 
perhaps like Charlotte Cornish's, her motive was more personal. 
The twins visited Greece and Cyprus in 1868-69 and prepared for 
a tour of Greece in 1883 when Agnes Smith went to reshape her 
classical Greek with Professor J.S. Blackie of Edinburgh, ‘‘who 
had been known to dismiss the notion that Greek was a dead 
language as ‘an Oxford superstition’.’’! In Athens they were 
further helped in Modern Greek by Sophie Schliemann and in 
1884 Agnes Smith published two books on contemporary 


19. Clogg, Toynbee 13. 


20. Information from the Cambridge Reporter, from David Holton. 
21. Price, Castlebrae 68, 70. 
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Greece.? The fame of the learned sisters rests upon their 
‘discovery’ of the Codex Syriacus, or ‘Lewis Codex’, in the 
monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. It was J. Rendel 
Harris (1852-1941), first director of the Quaker Woodbrooke Col- 
lege in Birmingham (1903-18) who encouraged them to go there, 
but it was the twins' fluent Modern Greek which persuaded the 
hegoumenos Galakteon of Sinai to allow them access to its 
MSS.? Here was an eminently useful reason for learning 
Modern Greek. But an appointment to what turned out to be the 
Lewis-Gibson Lectureship was postponed at Cambridge until 
1936. 

Appointments to the three Chairs set up in 1908-20 were made 
in 1919-22. The first was that of the protean Arnold Toynbee 
(1889-1975), to the London Chair in 1919. It for him there had 
been any question of linking Byzantine with Modern Greek 
Studies, it would have been through classicism, the endurance 
of Anatolia, the ghost of the Phanar, and the fact of the 
Tourkokratia — but he was not to return to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus for sixty years and in his lectures was already 
eyeing Central Asia. Toynbee's reporting of The Western Ques- 
tion in Greece and Turkey (London 1922) is required reading for 
anyone who fancies that any people has an historic monopoly 
of virtue. As Richard Clogg documents, it therefore cost him his 
Chair in 1922. But, as Colin Heywood describes in this volume 
of BMGS, it is only since serious work was initiated in London 
decades later, by Paul Wittek and continued by Victor Ménage, 
that British exploration of the Greek experience of the 
Tourkokratia has been enabled to move on.” 

The second appointment was of R.M. Dawkins (1871-1955) 
to the Oxford Chair in 1920, from which he retired in 1939 and 
published some of his best work thereafter.25 As a scholar, par- 


22. Agnes Smith, Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery (London 1884); P.G. 
Kastromenos, The Monuments of Athens, tr. Agnes Smith (London 1884). 

23. (Mrs) R.L. Bensly, Our Visit to Sinai (London 1896); J. Bentley, Secrets of Mount 
Sinai (London 1985) 151-56. 

24. See C. Heywood, BMGS 12 (1988) 315-345. 

25. Cf. Helen Waterhouse, The British School at Athens. The first hundred years 
(London 1986) 18-25. F.W. Rolfe, ‘Baron Corvo’ (1860-1913), repaid Dawkins’s great 
generosity by placing ‘Richard Macpawkins’ in The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole: 
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ticularly in placing Greek folktales in a wider system, and as an 
Oxford figure, Dawkins was quite as remarkable as Toynbee. For 
him the link was language, including medieval Cypriot, and 
laographia. Fifty years on a Pontic Turk recalled to me the last 
Frankish visitor to one of the wrecked Greek mountain villages 
of Santa. This person ‘‘jumped like a goat, and asked for silly 
stories, before the Russians came." Dawkins was there in 1914, 
the Russians came in 1916 and the Greeks left in 1923. But they, 
and their silly stories he preserved and edited, have died; and 
laographia has also moved on.?$ 

The third appointment was of H. Julius Tillyard (1881-1968), 
to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Chair of Russian, in 
1922. Already a distinguished Byzantine musicologist, Tillyard 
published during his tenure of it his most important articles in 
the Annual of the British School at Athens, and his book on 
Byzantine Music and Hymnography (London 1923). His editor- 
ship with Egon Wellesz of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae 
came later. Here at least there were some links with the other 
appointments, for he was a friend of Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
at Cambridge. He also happened to be nephew of Birmingham's 
then Professor of Commercial Law. How far Tillyard satisfied 
the ingenious hopes of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
in 1916 is open to question, but he is recorded as having coached 
some ‘Oriental’ students in the Faculty of Commerce in the 
English language.” 


a Romance of modern Venice (written 1909, published London 1934): ‘‘He was of 
that repugnant, flabby, carroty, freckled, mugnosed, bristly-species, toothed of 
Senegaglia cheese-colour, which has no chest whatsoever.’’ But Byzantinists are no 
more appreciated by literary persons than Sotheby was by Byron. In 1908 Marcel 
Proust campaigned against the candidature to the Académie Frangaise of Gustave 
Schlumberger, the eminent Byzantine sigillographer, correspondent of Penelope Delta, 
and ‘‘this prehistoric buffalo.” At the crunch, Proust noted that ‘‘the buffalo smiled 
like a ninny every time I walked past, thinking I was going to bow, and his enormous 
boots made fossil imprints on the carpet.” G.D. Painter, Marcel Proust. A Biography 
II(London 1965) 108-9; Lettres de Deux Amis. Une correspondance entre Pénélope 
S. Delta et Gustave Schlumberger, ed. X. Lefcoparidi, prefaced by A. Mirambel 
(Athens 1926). Nevertheless, Schlumberger found his way into Le Coté de Guermantes 
I (1920). 

26. Cf. Margaret Alexiou, ‘Folklore: an Obituary?’ BMGS 9 (1984-85) 1-28. 

27. Smith, Novelty 13-14. 
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How influential the first holders of the London and Oxford 
Chairs were in promoting whatever Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies were then thought to be is equally difficult to assess. The 
job of professors was then to get on with colossal books, which 
they did. As for undergraduates, Romilly J.H. Jenkins (1907-69), 
first holder of the Cambridge Lewis-Gibson lectureship (1936-46), 
gave as third Koraés professor (1946-60) ‘‘a regular course of lec- 
tures on classical sculpture, this being paradoxically the only for- 
mal teaching he did at the time.’’?® Tomorrow, such scholars 
may have to be appointed for their skills as cost centre managers 
in a brave new university world. But today they are also judged 
by their research students, and how they promote their subject 
extramurally. It is instructive to apply these criteria to the early 
appointments to the subject, because in 1917 they were already 
in the minds of Burrows and Fisher. 

H.A.L. Fisher, historian and President of the Board of Educa- 
tion from 1916-22, was on 2 August 1917 almost as quick as the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce in spotting the academic side 
of the commercial consequences of the expected defeat of 
Germany. Germany supervised doctorates, usually of over five 
years. Many U.S. universities were anxious to undercut them with 
a four-year programme. Fisher therefore invited British univer- 
sities to innovate a three-year doctorate, which deplorably remains 
the British funding term today.? In Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies Lloyd George's exchequer never earned a cent for 
the regulation, which reduces research students to penury today. 

Before research degrees became fashionable, almost 400 were 
awarded by British universities in Hellenic subjects between 
1874-1950.?? Of these only eight were specifically Byzantine, and 


28. C. Mango, ‘Romilly James Heald Jenkins’, DOP 23-24 (1969-70) 7-8. 

29. FO 800/207. Fisher to Balfour, 2 August 1917, Foreign Office Papers, Public 
Record Office, London. I am grateful to Erik Goldstein for this reference and 
discussion. 

30. R. Koundouros, On Greece: theses index in Britain (1874-1950) (London 1980). 
The first Byzantine research thesis was by R.E.M. (Sir Mortimer) Wheeler, on The 
origins of Byzantine Art (London M.A., 1912), followed by Edith Hale (Birmingham 
M.A., 1913) and H. Holloway (Belfast M.A., 1918). Most early Modern Greek topics 
were diplomatic; the first doctoral thesis was by A. Hadjiantoniou on Cyril Loukaris 
(Edinburgh Ph.D., 1949), who acknowledges no supervisor in his partisan Protes- 
tant Patriarch (London 1961). The first (and only) research thesis on the Tourkokratia 
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eleven Modern Greek. Oxford held out long against Fisher's new- 
fangled doctorates, but Georgina Buckler (D.Phil., Oxon., 1927), 
supervised by Dawkins, appears to have been the only higher 
degree candidate for whom either the Oxford or London Chairs 
were responsible before 1950.2! The numbers of research 
students Fisher may have envisaged in fact arrived after R.A. 
Butler and another war. The result was that, in Byzantine Studies 
alone, 95 research degrees (including 74 doctorates) were award- 
ed by British universities in the decade 1975-86.?? 

Principal Burrows was very clear about the second criterion 
in his letter of 7 March 1917, concerning whom the Koraés Chair 
was to influence. The classically-educated Establishment was to 
be introduced to contemporary Greece. It is true that this class 
melted away more slowly, together with classical education, than 
the constituency of Birmingham businessmen in St. Petersburg 
which the Chamber of Commerce had in mind. But even then, 
Sir Henry Lunn (1859-1939), a former Methodist missionary, was 
infinitely more effective in identifying and enlisting the support 
of just the sort of people Burrows wished to influence with his 
Chair. Where Toynbee had difficulty in assembling a class at 
King's, Lunn's Hellenic Travellers’ Club had them on the spot 
in Greece, complete with Guest Lecturers such as W.A. Spooner, 
Fisher's predecessor as Warden of New College, Oxford. 

Lunn launched the first Hellenic Cruise in 1906. By 1910 there 
were over 2,500 members of the Club, with many more letters 
after their names between them. Besides Burrows himself, 
subscribers included the sounder members of the bench of bishops, 
the better sort of Greats don, and some capital public school head- 
masters who, having interpreted Grote for the youth of 


before 1950 was (Sir) Harry Luke's Cyprus under the Turks (Oxford B.Litt., 1919), 
which, as he implies in his book of the same title (Oxford 1921, reprinted with in- 
troduction, London 1969), was submitted without supervision, probably from Tbilisi. 

31. Georgina Buckler, Anna Comnena (Oxford 1929), names Dawkins as her super- 
visor and also thanks Ramsay. It was Dawkins's refusal to supervise Philip Whitting 
which in 1930 spurred him to pursue Byzantine Studies through other channels. 

32. Bulletin of British Byzantine Studies 1 (1975) — 12 (1986). The majority has 
been awarded by Oxford (36, mostly theological and textual); Birmingham (27, mostly 
historical); and London (17, mostly historical and art historical). There is no equivalent 
analysis of Modern Greek research degrees. 
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Asquithean England, were quite prepared to find that Venizelos 
had taken over Pericles’s Athens on that year's cruise.?? 

But numbers, even numbers of the right sort of people, mean 
nothing. When the second appointment to the London Chair came 
in 1926, all political or commercial Great Ideas which may have 
inspired the setting up such posts had evaporated with the Russian 
and Ottoman empires. Even Venizelos was out of power. Among 
Byzantinists, Tillyard and A.A. Vasiliev, but not Norman Baynes, 
were considered for the Koraés Chair.*4 It went to the sort of 
classical Neo-Hellenist which Burrows may have had in mind in 
1917: F.H. Marshall. There can have been no design in the way 
the subject fell out, but there were pointers. Tillyard left the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Chair of Russian for 
Burrows's old Chair of Classics at Cardiff, and from 1931-42 
Baynes proceeded to the first British (and personal) Chair of 
Byzantine History at University College, London.?? 

If there was any serious discussion of whether Byzantine and 
Modern Greek things should be studied together during the second 
round of appointments, it is safe to guess that the Continental 
experience was ignored, as it has been since. Where Byzantium 
and Modern Greece were combined (as in Munich and later 
Vienna, and some parts of Italy), ‘Byzantinistik’ seems to have 
dominated. They seem to run more evenly in the Netherlands. 
In France they flourish in separate gardens, as appears to be the 
Scandinavian experience: Copenhagen's Department of Modern 
Greek and Balkan Studies has emerged recently out of Classics. 
But today there are interest groups and minorities, of which 
Burrows and Lodge could not have dreamed: Greek in Australia 
and the U.S.A., Turkish in Germany and Scandinavia, and 
Cypriot in Britain. 

Modern Greek Studies somehow found a British university iden- 
tity in the peculiar circumstances of 1915-23. It is no slight to 
the memory of J.B. Bury (1861-1927), let alone Edward Gibbon 
(1737-94), to say that Byzantium lagged until it was given identity 


33. Proceedings of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club (London 1910) 120-45. 

34. Clogg, Toynbee 114. 

35. An Address presented to Norman Hepburn Baynes (Oxford, privately printed, 
1942). 
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as a subject at the First International Byzantine Congress at 
Bucarest in 1924. Here Sir William Ramsay (1851-1939) was ac- 
tive as British founding father. The Koraés Chair was then va- 
cant and Dawkins, who did not attend, was not named as Oxford's 
representative.” 

InJ963-71 the debate erupted most interestingly in a series of 
lectures, mostly inaugural, given by Romilly Jenkins, Cyril 
Mango, Robert Browning and Donald Nicol himself.’ Was the 
link between Byzantium and Modern Greece something called 
Hellenism? Was Hellenism an ethnic as well as a cultural thing? 
Was this elusive continuity not simply the creation of nineteenth- 
century historical and linguistic national determinism? Where for 
some classicists and Lunn’s Hellenic Travellers, the discovery of 
Byzantine and Modern Greece had been a sort of antidote to the 
accidie of traditional Ancient Greek Studies at the turn of the 
century, some of the new generation knew too much about the 
problem and cures offered by Greeks especially, and did not like 
it. More was to come in the 1970s: a questioning of the internal 
continuity of Byzantium itself, and of its own link with Antiqui- 
ty.?? If Byzantium was to prove the weak link, where now stood 


36. M.H.J. Waring represented London and M.V. Ispir Oxford: C. Marinescu, 
Compte-rendu du Premier Congres International des Etudes Byzantines, Bucarest, 
1924 (Bucarest 1925) 92. 

37. R.J.H. Jenkins, Byzantium and Byzantinism, Lectures in memory of Louise 
Taft Semple (Cincinnati 1963); C. A. Mango, ‘Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism’ 
(Inaugural lecture in the Koraés Chair, 1964), Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes 28 (1965) 29-43; R. Browning, Greece — Ancient and Medieval. An 
inaugural lecture delivered at Birkbeck College, University of London, 15 June 1966 
(London 1966); D.M. Nicol, Byzantium and Greece. Inaugural lecture in the Koraés 
Chair of Modern Greek and Byzantine History, Language and Literature at Univer- 
sity of London King's College, 26 October 1971 (London 1971). Cf. Sp. Vryonis Jr., 
*Recent scholarship on continuity and discontinuity of culture: classical Greeks, Byzan- 
tines, Modern Greeks,’ in The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, ed. 
Sp. Vryonis Jr. (Malibu 1978) 237-56. In the background were also the views of A.E. 
Vacalopoulos, The origins of the Greek Nation. The Byzantine Period, 1204-1461 
(New Brunswick, N.J. 1970), reviewed by A. Bryer, BS 33 (1972) 244-46, which brought 
down a ton of bricks in the form of A.E. Vacalopoulos, *Views on the origins of 
Neo-Hellenism and related problems. (In response to Anthony Bryer),’ Balkan Studies 
14 (1973) 201-7. 

38. A sample: G. Weiss, ‘Antike und Byzanz. Die Kontinuitát der Gesellschafts- 
struktur,’ Historische Zeitschrift 244 (1977) 529-60; C. Mango, ‘Discontinuity with 
the classical past in Byzantium,' in Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, edd. 
Margaret Mullett and R. Scott (Birmingham 1981) 48-57. Cf. A. Kazhdan in col- 
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such works as J.C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and An- 
cient Greek Religion (Cambridge 1910), which had provided some 
of the ethos of the founding of the Chairs? In Birmingham, at 
least, something of Lawson's approach flourished distinctly, and, 
naturally, independently. 

The pattern is that Modern Greek precedes Byzantium: in the 
nineteenth century St. Andrews experimented in teaching the 
language perhaps before Charlotte Cornish or Agnes Smith learnt 
it. In Birmingham, as elsewhere, Modern Greek preceded 
Byzantine Studies, despite Tillyard. As elsewhere, its link was 
direct with Antiquity. As Professor of Greek at Birmingham from 
1937-70, George Thomson (1903-87) wove his particular and 
seamless robe of Hellenism. A Cambridge classicist, he had (like 
others) discovered that Greeks were still alive and speaking. Unlike 
others, he had moved on to discovering the Irish, and finally added 
a Marxist interpretation to the experience. For Thomson the link 
was orality: the ancient living languages on the lips of island 
peasants and fishermen of Greek Ithaca or Gaelic Inis Icileán.? 
I am not sure where his Byzantium lay. He told me that it was 
not that of Yeats, and I do not think it was Marx's either. It may 
have loomed somewhere between Homer and the Great Blasket 
island of Kerry. 

Thomson's first addition to the staff of his department in 1938 
was as singular as his own appointment. It was of Nicholas 
Bachtin (1896-1950).*9 This slightly disconcerting visionary had 
been in turn apostle of the Third Renaissance and White Russian 
Hussar; he had won decorations for gallantry serving the French 
Foreign Legion and the second Ph.D. Cambridge awarded in 
Hellenic Studies (it was on Centaurs, in 1934). On the day of the 


laboration with S. Franklin, Studies on Byzgntine literature of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries (Cambridge 1984) 1-22. 

39. Cf. G. Thomson, ‘The continuity of Hellenism,’ Greece and Rome 18 (1971) 
18-29. George Thomson's intellectual life awaits its student. Stephen Halliwell, Steven 
Whiston, Dimitris Tziovas and I made notes and tape recordings of interviews with 
him in December 1986. The most recent account of his Irish connection is in a stunn- 
ing book by Muiris Mac Conghail: The Blaskets. A Kerry Island Library (Dublin 1987) 
148-55. 

40. N. Bachtin, Lectures and Essays, ed. A.E. Duncan-Jones (Birmingham 1963). 
A close common friend of Bachtin and the Thomsons was Ludwig Wittgenstein: cf. 
Recollections of Wittgenstein, ed. R.H. Rees (Oxford 1984), 14, 48. 
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storming of the Winter Palace, Bachtin typically read a paper 
to the Petrograd Philosophical Society, found that the evening 
poetry recital had been cancelled, so went to bed. While at 
Cambridge he had already published a pugnacious (and cranky) 
Introduction to the Study of Modern Greek (privately printed, 
Birmingham 1935). From 1938 he and Thomson devised a 
Greek course which sought to embrace all manifestations of the 
language. In dedicating his own The Greek Language 
(Cambridge 1960) to the memory of Bachtin, Thomson described 
him as ‘“‘one of the most brilliant intellects I have known. He 
was by nature a poet. . . With him I learnt Greek all over again." 

Language was not the only link. Bachtin also edited The Link, 
the first issue of which appeared three months after his arrival 
in Birmingham. Subtitled A Review of Mediaeval and Modern 
Greek, it was published by Basil Blackwell. Bachtin's manifesto 
for the journal opens: 


“The main object of The Link is to interpret the past of Greece through 
its present and its present through the past, and thus to reveal the basic unity 
of Greek civilisation in all its manifestations and throughout its whole 
development. 

*'Since the review aims at correlating all things Greek, it may include con- 
tributions dealing with the classical period, provided that this period is not 
treated as a closed and self-sufficient whole, but as a link in the uninter- 
rupted chain of tendencies and traditions that lead to present-day Greece. 

**Yet, it is with the last, the living, link with the chain that we are primarily 
concerned . . ."' 


41. His only book, it was apparently never on public sale. Much approving of Lawson 
on cultural matters, it presents a forceful (if incredible) argument for the purity of 
Modern Greek too (p.68): ‘‘Slav and Albanian have left no traces except in place- 
names, and Turkish is represented now-a-days only by three common words: mAdq@1, 
yiaobdeti, and AovKodut (Turkish-delight), which are not peculiar to Greek, but sum 
up the Turkish contribution to the common treasury of civilization.” 

42. The first Colloquial Assistant in Modern Greek came in 1948, and the first Lec- 
turer in Byzantine and Modern Greek in 1964. By 1966 came the wondrous sight of 
Thomson teaching classes of NATO officers seconded by the Ministry of Defence, 
who were joined by Chinese students sporting Mao badges. Their common language 
was Modern Greek. 

43. From the inside cover of The Link 1 (June 1938). Originally intended to appear 
three times a year, the manifesto was replaced in The Link 2 (June 1939) by a sad 
Editor's Note: ‘‘Some explanation is due to subscribers for the delay in the appearance 
of this number. The reason is a material one. It has been thought advisable to spread 
out the publication of the first three numbers over a period longer than a year, in 
the hope that meantime some factors will emerge which will enable the editor to carry 
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Contributors were as good as Bachtin's word. Although there 
were only two issues of The Link, they included G. Theotokas 
(on the psychology of the modern Greeks), S. Baud-Bovy (on 
Seferis), Dawkins (on Athos), H. Grégoire (on Aristophanes and 
Modern Greek), Jenkins (on Fortounatos), Marshall (on Lord 
Guilford, referring to his MS of Erophile which Birmingham 
bought in 1970), A. Mirambel and Thomson (on philology), D. 
Talbot Rice (on art) and Bachtin himself on poetry. If Burrows's 
enthusiasm for contemporary Greece had been inspired by 
Venizelos, Bachtin's insistence on links with **present-day Greece"' 
is the more remarkable, for it was the time of the Metaxas dic- 
tatorship — but then he made a point of not reading newspapers. 

Byzantine Studies were established at Birmingham by Sir Ellis 
Waterhouse (1905-85), director of the Barber Institute (1952-70). 
This is not a history of Byzantine Studies there, so I ignore his 
and others’ benefactions to it. In 1963 Waterhouse set up a Com- 
mittee for Byzantine Studies, probably the first to tackle the sub- 
ject in an interdisciplinary way in the country, which aimed to 
plant Byzantinists in departments, including Theology, Fine Art, 
Geography, Russian, Extramural Studies, Greek and History. The 
Committee started by drafting for the University Grants Com- 
mittee a remarkably grandiose plan, which the Arts Sub- 
Committee of the UGC approved in 1969, and has been mostly 
achieved since by accident.^ The Minutes of the Birmingham 
Committee from 1963-76 do not record any discussion of what 
constitutes Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, but its secretary 
is probably at fault. 

When as a result of Waterhouse's initiative, Margaret Alexiou 
and I were appointed to collaborative posts in Greek and History, 


on the review. Failing this, the third number will be the last." There was no third 
number. Those who saw BMGS through a similar crisis will empathise. 

44. The Centre inherited some of David Talbot Rice's papers, including his recom- 
mendation of December 1969 to the UGC Arts Sub-Committee: ** Byzantine Studies. 
I am sympathetic to the Byzantine project. 1). There is not, but should be, a Byzan- 
tine Institute (or Centre) in G.B. 2). There seem to be 3 possibilities — London, Oxford, 
Birmingham. London seems to have no desire. Oxford is inert. I would like to see 
a recommendation that Birmingham should go ahead in the next quinquennium. 
D.T.R."' (I hasten to note that at the time both the London and Oxford Chairs were 
vacant). 
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respectively, in 1964, I remember Thomson's disappointment with 
my reply to his question at interview, that I thought it was history 
and the Tourkokratia, rather than language and /aographia, which 
would most effectively bring Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 
together. Institutionally, that eventually happened in Birmingham 
when in 1984 Modern Greek left Classics to join the Centre for 
Byzantine Studies, which had been granted autocephaly in 1976. 
At that time, Byzantium could equally have rejoined History, and 
Greek gone into Modern Languages (where it lies in Oxford). 
Margaret Alexiou opted for Byzantium. But to the old recipe was 
added a ‘new blood’ post in Ottoman Studies, the Tourkokratia. 
The link might also (but probably less effectively) have been made 
through the Venetokratia, Orthodox, or regional Studies (such 
as Cypriot, Macedonian, or even Pontic). The appointment of 
scholars with such interests as Philip Sherrard's or Richard Clogg's 
to King's College London came to mind. More adventurously, 
there were related and linking methodologies to explore. 

The wider debate, and its definition, may be illustrated by the 
experience of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies itself. ‘Debate’ 
is a portentous word for another series of happenstances, and 
this is a necessarily partial view of it. Others who founded BMGS 
will have different views. For example, Donald Nicol points to 
a bench in Staff House bar in Birmingham, where he, Jim Feather 
of Basil Blackwell, and I sat to discuss BMGS in 1973, as its birth- 
place. But it had been gestating since 1968. 

In 1968 Michael Angold, Robert Browning, Lionel Butler, 
Robin Fletcher, Donald Nicol, Stavros Papastavrou and I were 
guests at Sir Steven Runciman’s Wiles Lectures at the Queen’s 
University of Belfast, where George Huxley, its Professor of 
Greek, was already envisaging Byzantine Studies. This is the only 
lecture series I know where the endowment extends to the 
audience. Through the haze of the legendary hospitality of Belfast, 
I identify heady discussion of a new journal, a second The Link, 
to link two fields which were so evidently moving into a new era 
of scholarship, as the genesis of BMGS. Stavros Papastavrou, 
second Lewis-Gibson Lecturer, sat over the talk like a benign 
pasha as our original animator. In the cold light of an airport 
dawn, I discovered that I had undertaken to sound out the 
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academic and subscribing market with a trial run. The ailing 
University of Birmingham Historical Journal was only too pleased 
to let me put together a ‘Byzantina-Metabyzantina’ issue, 12 
(1970), which proved to be its last and by far its most successful 
— commercially at least: even the reprints are long sold out. 
Topics were mostly historical, from the fifth to nineteenth cen- 
turies. Contributors included Richard Clogg, John Haldon, 
Donald Nicol and myself. But the legatees of Byzantina- 
Metabyzantina. A Journal of Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 1-2 (New York 1946-49), objected to our proposed title, 
so we chose BMGS. 

The Modern Greek Studies Association of America was also 
founded in 1968 by, among other of its early presidents, Edmund 
Keeley and Peter Bien. While I was editing the ‘Byzantina- 
Metabyzantina’ issue of the UBHJ 12 (1970), Peter Bien was 
spending one of his regular sabbaticals at Rendel Harris's Wood- 
brooke College, Birmingham. We discussed an Anglo-American 
basis for the new journal. I had a memorable rendez-vous with 
Edmund Keeley in the Theseion, Athens, where we pursued the 
matter further, and terms were finally agreed at a meeting of the 
MGSA officers, which I attended, at its Symposium at Harvard 
in 1971. 

The next problem was a publisher. CUP nearly took us on. 
Basil Blackwell, The Link's publisher, did. But, despite the ex- 
ample of the UBHJ, and the fact that the MGSA made the jour- 
nal part of its members' subscription, Blackwell was still cautious. 
Costa Carras came to the rescue with a substantial subvention 
towards the production of BMGS 1 (1975). 

There was no problem over the editorship. Donald Nicol had 
been the obvious person since the idea was first floated at Belfast. 
Happily his arm was twisted. Contributors and subscribers to 
BMGS owe more than they know to the high standards and sheer 
hard work which our Founding Editor put into this journal. The 
least we can do is to offer this volume of BMGS to Donald Nicol. 

In his review of BMGS 9 (1984) and 10 (1986) in The Times 
Literary Supplement, 6 March 1987, Richard Clogg maintained 
that one problem which beset the ‘old’ BMGS was that it was 
an hodgepodge. This is, of course, a definition of any journal, 
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from Notes and Queries to the Archeion Samou, and does not 
bother me much, so long as the hodgepodge is worth reading. 
But he, and the contributor to the Financial Times of 5 December 
1987, come to the point. Byzantium tends to concentrate on 
history and culture; Modern Greek on language and literature; 
some thought that the British might be Byzantine and the 
Americans Modern Greek. This time we were perfectly aware that 
links under such multiple stretches might break, and talked about 
it. Academically they did not. A glance at what BMGS published 
under Donald Nicol's editorship shows that our fears were 
ungrounded. Few heard the traditional tocsin dates of 330, 1204, 
1453, 1821 or 1923. The distinction remains between discipline 
and subject. Practitioners of cliometry or palaeography, linguistics 
or post-structuralism, agree to disagree in their own disciplines’ 
journals. BMGS brings them together on a common subject. 

Behind this, we considered how Byzantine and Modern Greek 
scholars publish. Byzantinists took on the Greek addiction to 
periodicals from the beginning. Grégoire's bibliography of 753 
items include no single *book'.*5 This can get out of hand, and 
provides a happy hunting ground for bibliographers and collec- 
tors of studies. In 1976 Hans-Georg Beck addressed the Fifteenth 
International Byzantine Congress with the threat of ‘‘Reprint, 
or be damned!’’ Even Karl Krumbacher’s BZ 1 (1892) devoted 
about half its pages to reviews such as Tozer's. BZ 79 (1986), 
devotes 456 of 576 pages to bibliography, mostly of articles in 
other journals. Except for review articles on a topic, BMGS set 
its face against such narcissism. Its other distinction is that it is 
published, like The Link, in English. 

From 1940 Dumbarton Oaks Papers became the first Byzan- 
tine annual largely to be written in English. When BMGS began 
there was no English language journal for Modern Greek Studies, 
other than Birmingham's Mandatoforos (1972-), now published 
mainly in Greek from Amsterdam. But from 1977 followed the 
interesting Scandinavian Studies in Modern Greek (now Modern 
Greek and Balkan Studies). In the U.S.A. the Journal of the Greek 

45. See the bibliographies in a four-volume Festschrift, Mélanges Henri Grégoire 
(1881-1964) — Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves 
9-12 (1949-52); and in Byzantion 35 (1965). 
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Diaspora (to any Business Editor a suicidal title, but it survives), 
has been joined by the Journal of Modern Greek Studies. Here 
too, Modern Greek scholars seem to prefer the genre of the arti- 
cle as their vehicle. The only article which its editor, Sp. Lambros, 
did not contribute to the Néoc 'EAAmgvouvríuov, 1-21 (1904-27) 
was by William Miller. Lambros met his match in Nicolae Iorga 
(1871-1940) who by 1933 had written an estimated 800 books and 
10,000 articles, according to his entry in the current Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In 1908, when Charlotte Cornish made her bequest 
to Oxford, Iorga founded a whole peoples' university at Válenii 
de Munte. But I think that the Editor of BMGS would look very 
closely a submission of an article by Lambros or Iorga today, 
not because it might be the 10,001st, but to ask if it pursues a 
common subject, for which BMGS provides a context. 

Two other questions were more pressing in 1980-84: the MGSA 
had its own growing membership (with growing pains) to con- 
sider; and Basil Blackwell never found our journal profitable. 

By 1980 Blackwell was begging us to find another publisher 
(and were very helpful when we did). Peter Bien, Edmund Keeley 
and I visited Johns Hopkins University Press, but it was the 
MGSA's excellent new JMGS (excellent because it is also an 
hodgepodge), which it eventually took on. Blackwell gave a final 
reprieve to the delayed BMGS 8 (1932-83) as their final volume, 
by which time the MGSA had decided to go it alone with JMGS. 

Richard Clogg describes this parting of ways as a schism, but 
I have never known mutual schismatics on such excellent terms. 
We knew that an Anglo-American editorial board that could rarely 
meet in person would never be plain sailing. That on the editorial 
side it turned out to be so easy is a tribute to the Quaker good 
sense of Donald Nichol’s tireless American Associate Editor, Peter 
Bien (who stayed on to help with BMGS, 8). United in produc- 
ing a scholarly journal, the seamless robe of BMGS did not come 
apart over the Atlantic. 

Did it because of its subject? During the first decade of BMGS, 
membership of the British National Byzantine Committee was 
growing as fast as that of the MGSA. In 1983 the latter turned 
itself into the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies, 
but also rejected BMGS as its official journal. Was it that 
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American Modern Greek scholars were no more interested (to 
use Clogg's terms) in the Comes Horreorum (a Roman 
warehouseman, BMGS 10, 203), than British Byzantinists were 
in Cavafy's paperclips (BMGS 7, 58)? Should they have been? 
(Cavafy would have been interested in both). Those are ingre- 
dients of an hodgepodge, if you reject Bachtin's brave manifesto 
for The Link. But they link if you take the example of Past & 
Present, which embraces within the same subject disciplines us- 
ing topics infinitely more disparate than Roman administrators 
and Cavafy's stationery. 

In 1983, freed of our obligations to the MGSA, and gently aban- 
doned by Basil Blackwell, it might have been simpler to close shop 
and thank Donald Nicol and Peter Bien for eight notable volumes, 
however described. But it was the identity of the subject which 
was at issue. The Link had done it culturally; UBHJ 12 (1970) 
had attempted it historically; institutionally we were to link it in 
Birmingham through the Tourkokratia. John Haldon presented 
the only coherent plan to give BMGS a distinctive and related 
identity: a concern with theory and method.® It was the only 
plan which I was prepared to back, indeed the only one offered,as 
because as Business Editor I undertook to rescue BMGS, which 
has cost this Centre more time than money. Our Editorial Board 
is as representative as ever, and actually meets and eats together. 
Divested of Blackwell's overheads, and assisted by growing 
numbers of subscribers, BMGS has made a ‘profit’ for five years, 
which is being put back into keeping its price down to the last 
increase by Blackwell in 1981, and maintaining standards of pro- 
duction. Bemrose, our new printers, have learnt Greek, Byzan- 
tine and Modern. 

Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies flourish. Does its sub- 
ject? Donald Nicol's tenure of the Koraés Chair shows that it can. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 


46. See Editorial Comment, BMGS 9 (1984-85) — 12 (1988). 
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Cavafy the poet-historian 
David Ricks 


This article's title is a sweeping one, but this is in fact a discus- 
sion of just two poems ‘by Cavafy — and both of those on 
mythological subjects. The aim is, in a small way, to bridge the 
gap between myth and history in Cavafy's poetry; the title hints 
that this is by way of a respectful response to D.N. Maronitis' 
valuable survey, *C.P. Cavafy: a poet-reader' (Maronitis 1983a). 
It is also, of course, an adaptation of the term which Cavafy is 
said to have used of himself, touts ioxopikóc. As a recent 
discussion has pointed out, this could mean ‘poet-historian’ or 
*historical poet' (Beaton 1983); here I shall be mining the term 
with this particular emphasis: that Cavafy was a reader of history 
as well as of poetry, and that his poems bear the traces of historical 
texts. This may sound like news from nowhere; but I believe that 
I have something new to say about these two poems, which one 
has grown used to categorizing automatically as ‘mythological’. 
They are Aia «oz (1901) and 'Aziccía (1904) (Cavafy 1981: 1. 
102, 109-110). : 

Despite its tiny size, Aux korr has not remained immune from 
being read in a way more appropriately applied to the poetry of 
Seferis. But Cavafy's mode of allusion — though there is not 
space here to argue the case in full — is quite different from that 
of Seferis. In the first place, the serious student of Cavafy needs 
to fight against biographical legends and acknowledge the poet's 
small Greek and less Latin; or, to put it more fairly, we need 
to recognize that what Gibbon ascribed to himself as a young 
man aptly be ascribed to Cavafy: ‘a stock of erudition that might 
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have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
schoolboy would have been ashamed'. At the risk of generaliza- 
tion here, it seems to me that, while allusions in Seferis’ poetry 
ramify, characteristically, into parts of the relevant texts not 
quoted, in the poetry of Cavafy allusions are references that serve 
as a starting-point alone. A classic case is the epigraph to Agka£& 
XdiKov: Todto tò dkapiaiov MAPKOX AYPHAIOX (Seferis 
1982: 90). This is so cryptic that it can only be fully understood 
with reference to the relevant passage of this author, who is not 
without importance for Seferis (Yatromanolakis 1980: 309-16): 


Tlávta obv piyacs, tadta pove tà dAiya obvexe Kai ÉTI OVUUVNUÓVEVE ÖTI 
uóvov Ci £kactoq td napdv todto to dkaplaiov. tà Sè GAAG fj PeBiotar 
fj £v åo. 


Seferis appears to quote out of self-conscious doctrina, an all- 
embracing sense of a Greek, and beyond that a European, literary 
tradition; Cavafy quotes only as much as he needs to for the plot 
(6nó0£01) of a given poem. To return to the case of Aiakonrń 
in particular, it has been suggested that the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter is closely relevant to Cavafy’s poem: but it was in fact 
Seferis who rightly observed that the Hymn makes no reference 
to Thetis (Seferis 1974: 387). What then — if we can ascertain 
them — are Cavafy's sources? 

The central preoccupations of Cavafy's poetry up to 1904 are 
ageing and mortality, and a good many of the poems are attempts 
to understand divine-human relations. Most famously, we have 
Ta &Aoya tod 'AxiAAéoG (Cavafy 1981: 1.113); also relevant to 
the discussion is the unpublished poem, ‘H éxéuPaoic tv 0v 
(Cavafy 1968: 111). In Avaxonn Cavafy takes and examines a 
striking locus classicus that he has uncovered in the course of 
his historical reading. It is a case with a bleak conclusion: that 
the gods’ good work is undone by men before it is even finished. 
Why do I stress history here? The answer is that Cavafy's 
principal inspiration for Awakonńis a historical one, Grote. (For 
Cavafy's interest in the historian see Peridis 1948:67 and Dallas 
1984:32). This very fact should make us suspicious of the term 
*the mythological Cavafy' (Maronitis 1983b) — but we shall see 
that it sheds a good deal of light on the poem: 
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She [Demeter] would have rendered him immortal had she not been prevented 
by the indiscreet curiosity and alarm of Metaneira, who secretly looked in 
at night, and shrieked with horror at the sight of her child in the fire. 


Grote goes on to describe Metaneira as 'terrified' and then refers 
us in a footnote to the fact that 


The same story is told in regard to the infant Achilles. His mother 
Thetis was taking similar measures to render him immortal, when his 
father Peleus interfered and prevented the consummation (Grote 
1918: 35). 


Here is the very combination of myths which puzzled Seferis 
in Ata Kon] and it comes in a historical text which also plays its 
part in helping Cavafy to overcome, through the dispassionate 
tone which it suggests, some additional elements from a poetic 
precursor, a passage from Matthew Arnold's *Westminster Abbey' 
(Arnold 1969: 446-7): 


And on that countenance bright 
Shone oft so high a light, 
That to my mind there came how, long ago, 
Lay on the hearth, amid a fiery ring, 
The charm'd babe of the Eleusinian king — 
His nurse, the Mighty Mother will'd it so. 
Warm in her breast, by day, 
He slumber'd, and ambrosia balmed the child; 
But all night long amid the flames he lay, 
Upon the hearth, and play'd with them, and smiled. 


But once, at midnight deep, 
His mother woke from sleep. 
And saw her babe amidst the fire, and scream'd. 
A sigh the Goddess gave, and with a frown 
Pluck'd from the fire the child, and laid him down; 
Then raised her face, and glory round her stream'd. 
The mourning-stole no more 
Mantled her form, no more her head was bow'd; 
But raiment of celestial sheen she wore, 
And beauty fill'd her, and she spake aloud:— 
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*O ignorant race of man! 
Achieve your good who can, 
If your own hands the good begun undo? 
Had human cry not marr'd the work divine, 
Immortal had I made this boy of mine; 
But now his head to death again is due 
And I have now no power 
Unto this pious household to repay 
Their kindness shown me in my wandering hour.’ 
— She spake, and from the portal pass'd away. 


The way in which this myth has been digested by Cavafy is 
impressive. In the first place, Alaxoz7 is in a restrained metrical 
form, unlike Tà áAoya tod AyiAAéOG, where the metre permits 
a wallowing in a certain vein of sentimentality; the metre of 
AiaKxonn, neat but not over-neat, is characteristic of the later 
Cavafy. The form (the line-lengths and the rhyme-scheme) is 
regular but not immediately familiar like, say, blank verse: 
Cavafy, in moving towards the looser forms of most of the 
canonical poems, frees himself from the doggerel which so often 
accompanies a familiar verse-form. The myth itself, furthermore, 
is alluded to with economy and understatement; not just, that 
is, in the combination of myths in itself but for the way in which 
the subjects of our natural interest, the two infants, are omitted 
from the poem. The óAXwápkeia Kai ovppetpia which were 
praised by Xenopoulos in his pioneering review (Xenopoulos 
1903:100) are moral as well as technical qualities: the heroes need 
to be left unnamed in order to serve merely as the occasion of 
the phenomenon of 'interruption' which is the poem's concern. 
Removing them at once frees the poem from unwanted heroic 
associations which would ill suit a universal moral and generates 
the difficulty which is the hallmark of the self-consciously modern 
post. This is the only one of Cavafy's poems on Homeric themes 
for which we need to be familiar with the myths in order to make 
literal sense of the poem. And it is hard not to believe that this 
is connected with the historical nature of Cavafy's inspiration 
here. The heterogeneous nature of inspiration was recognized — 
as it was not by most of Cavafy's Greek contemporaries — by 
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T.S. Eliot. ‘A large part of any poet's ‘‘inspiration’’’, he writes 
in an early essay, *must come from his reading and his knowledge 
of history’ (Eliot 1918: 4-5). In a poem of 1918, Kaicapíov, 
(Cavafy 1981: 1.69-70), Cavafy explicitly acknowledges that his 
own inspiration lies, not in the great world of gods and heroes 
as celebrated by the poets, but in a 'small and insignificant 
reference'. 

Of course, Aiaxont must be read as a whole: while its last 
six lines could stand alone, on the way of thinking sketched here, 
they do not. For the poem begins with a couplet which is a general 
gnome in the present tense. It is the lines which that follow which 
at once give the poem a historical-sounding specificity — after 
all, the palaces of Phthia and Eleusis no longer exist — but it 
is in the present tense that we are to witness what precisely the 
‘interrruption’ of the title is. This use of the present tense, and 
in particular the way in which the two babies are themselves ab- 
sent from the poem, and their parents’ actions supposedly in their 
defence left hanging in the air, makes the title come to be enacted 
in the poem. The sole verb applied to Metaneira is ópuà — rather 
than ‘scream’, ‘protest’, or whatever — and it is followed by no 
fewer than ten more words describing, and not going beyond, 
that very moment. The last word of the poem, describing Peleus' 
behaviour, is &meuBaiver. This is a strikingly inconclusive con- 
clusion — or a strikingly conclusive inconclusiveness — this ending 
of the poem with a verb which naturally implies an ‘in order to’ 
to follow; and the last couplet contrasts as a couplet with the 
rounded finality of the opening one. (Note too the central couplet 
ends, so to speak, with the word ’AAAG@). The purpose in all this: 
to stress the very moment of interruption, to define the abstract 
óukónzcopev rather than to dwell on the consequences, which 
are another story. 

The present tense of Alaxonn then, is not merely sententious, 
nor is it what is somewhat feebly called a ‘historic present’. The 
stress on the interruption itself, and not on its motives or conse- 
quences, has pathos and a certain justice: the apparent ab- 
soluteness of the opening lines as we initially read them is tempered 
by the understanding that human — even princes — are Biactika 
not just in the sense that they are short-lived but in the sense that, 
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often for the best of reasons, they jump to conclusions. Here we 
have a realism and a humanity not unfamiliar from Cavafy's 
historical poems proper. 

The success of Atakonýń is not, of course, explained by its 
origins; but its origins do, I believe, help us to understand its suc- 
cess. The same can be said of "Amocía, whose historical tone 
has been generally acknowledged. In this poem, it has been said, 
Cavafy employs ‘the linguistic idiom of the historian’ (Beaton, 
adapting Timos Malanos, 1983: 30). 

Once again we turn to Grote. The way in which the historian 
cited together a pair of myths from outside the Homeric poems 
was noted by the poet; and a similar conjunction lies behind 
'Amiotía. Here Grote's concentration on the events before and 
after those narrated in the Iliad helps the reader-poet to avoid 
the excess to which, say, a poem on the death of Achilles might 
have fallen victim — note that Achilles' beauty is no more than 
touched on in the poem — and to concentrate instead on the non- 
human and female figure, towards whom a greater degree of 
detachment can be assumed, of Thetis. Grote writes: 


The prominent part assigned to Thetis in the Iliad is well known; and the 
post-Homeric poets of the legend of Troy introduced her as actively concur- 
ring first to promote the glory, finally to bewail the death, of her distinguished 
son. 


The historian goes on to add a reference to the passage cited by 
Cavafy, namely ‘the extract from the lost Vuyxootaoía of 
Aeschylus, cp. Plato de Republic. ii ¢.21’ (Grote 1918: 163). 
The content and tone of this passage are doubly significant for 
Cavafy. In the first place, the passage suggests the proud, perhaps 
pushy and certainly self-deceived motherliness of Thetis, who has 
to some extent brought things on herself. Secondly, by laying stress 
on the post-Homeric poets in contrast to the Iliad, it makes clear 
that Cavafy has happened on a version of the Achilles myth which 
is not distinctively Homeric. While aware that this story is part 
of Homeric mythology, Cavafy has used Aeschylus’ development 
of a story which only indirectly, and with the restraint that comes 
from ultimate brevity, appears in the Fiad. It is Hera, not Thetis, 
who calls Apollo &mtote at Q 63; and the word, though it has 
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a whole bitter story behind it, stands alone (Macleod 1982: 95-6). 
mote: “Amotia : the conclusion that Cavafy is consciously 
alluding to Homer here as well as to Aeschylus can be hard to 
resist (Scodel 1977; Maronitis 1983a: 61). But we probably ought 
to resist it, when we reckon with the probabilities. When we have 
nugatory evidence for Cavafy's reading of Homer in the original 
at all (Ricks 1986), it seems a little unlikely that the poet picked 
up a single, and traditionally rather neglected word from the text 
of the Jiad (Davies 1981). Furthermore, it is doubtful whether 
the admirable but almost callous detachment of ’Amtotia could 
have survived too much contact with the Miad; once again we 
should bear in mind Tà &Aoya tod "AxUAAÉOG. One should, in 
short, be chary of building a reading on the assumption that the 
title 'Az16cía is more than coincidence — it is not, after all, the 
rarest of words — and the upshot is that no more than Aiaxony 
does “Amtotia, strictly speaking, allude to Homer. But both poems 
owe much to what I have called Cavafy the poet-historian. 

"Amo zía repeats the explicit allegations made by Aeschylus’ 
Thetis, but it does indeed owe its historical-sounding idiom to 
history. Aeschylus has been cited by Grote as part of his historical 
investigations; and Aeschylus has in turn been adapted by Cavafy 
to fit the idiom of a customary style of historical discourse. Most 
strikingly, lines 19-22 appear in oratio obliqua. 

How does such a historical dimension make itself felt? As we 
have observed, the themes — the obsession, almost — of Cavafy's 
poetry at this time are ageing and mortality; and in Greek myth 
the case of Achilles, articulated primarily by Homer, is the classic 
example of untimely death. The reason: that Achilles, with his 
divine as well as human connections, most clearly illuminates the 
problem of human mortality. In the Ziad this is presented, as 
much as through anything else, through Achilles’ own reflections 
on life and death. Obviously this path is not available to Cavafy 
if he is to write a poem of his own stamp; what he is left with 
is the story of Achilles, which is susceptible of a quite different 
treatment. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis is where it all begins; 
and Cavafy, like a traditional historian, begins at the beginning: 
Lav mavtpevav tiv Oétiða uè tov IInAéa. From then on the 
poet puts Aeschylus’ version into a linear narrative (lines 2-8), 
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but performs an interesting alteration in line 9 which stops us 
short. For the word &yyónoic — to which nothing in the Aeschylus 
corresponds — plants us in the human world, and reflects back 
on the whole of Thetis’ reaction: specifically, it humanizes her 
by talk of guarantees. For Apollo did not say, 'I guarantee that 
he'll live long’; he spoke as a prophet: ‘He will live long’. Ask- 
ing for a guarantee is a gesture which has its place only in the 
human world, in which we require guarantees, not to protect 
ourselves from misfortune, but in order to cancel or at least to 
ameliorate the effects of those misfortunes which we can pro- 
perly lay at the door of others. The contrast between mpoontetes 
and éyyónocic in this part of the poem suggests that Thetis had 
made a category-mistake in expecting guarantees — of all things 
— from the gods. (Hence the tone, the colloquiality of which we 
can now understand, of noù yv@pite ànó npoqQntgigc). 

It is in the human world that the story continues (10-12). Stress 
is placed on the human rather than on the heroic status of Achilles: 
Thessaly knows him for his beauty. In line 12 we have the fulfil- 
ment of Thetis’ hopes and her proud recollection of Apollo's 
words (tod 800 here is deliberately at variance with a scene which 
shows a typical Greek mother's pride at what a bigwig patron 
has said about her son's prospects.) 

Lines 13 and 14 are shattering in their effect, in their dispas- 
sionate announcement of Achilles’ death. The pleonasm uè 
eidjosts x'einav is not only colloquial; it also holds up the ex- 
plicit mention of Achilles’ death, and perhaps gives the impres- 
sion that it is only one of several news items. But what is striking 
beyond this is the abruptness of the lines, the result of an ellipse 
in the historical narrative. For, it seems, we have moved straight 
from Thessaly, the land of Achilles’ birth and adolescence, to 
Troy, the land of his death. What we we require for the bridging 
of the two is the smug complicity of Thetis, ‘concurring first to 
promote the glory’, as Grote puts it. Thetis in her pride recalls 
the past (the wedding and its promises) but also has in mind (looks 
forward to) the glory to be won further afield by a young war- 
rior at Troy. (The imperfective mood of évOupotvtav is signifi- 
cant: it contrasts with the perfective of 8vu76n in line 18 — by 
then it's all up.) The reader — now a sort of historian — is left, 
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horrified, to fill in the information that it was Thetis herself who 
sent Achilles off to his death. 

With her question to the old men (19) we can see that Thetis 
is now, in one way, sadder and wiser. She realizes that the cur- 
rency of the divine world, prophecies and vatic inspiration, does 
not necessarily have the expected effect on the actions of the 
human world. The killing was that thing above all others which 
she thought guaranteed not to happen, and she takes the point 
that a rpoqQntnga is not a xpootátnc. But her scathing words 
above Apollo, though true, miss the mark: her use of the plural 
verb, while colloquial Greek for a passive construction, does hint 
at the Trojans as the implied subject and thus reveals her ignorance 
of the nature of Apollo's untrustworthiness. She has ascribed it 
to his failure to carry out what he had promised — because she 
can imagine it only as a failure. 

But the old men now inform her (23-5) that Achilles was killed, 
in collaboration with the Trojans, by none other than Apollo. 
Achilles' death, then, is the result, not of the god's failure but 
— note the redundancy of line 24 — of his deliberately achieved 
success. The poem's title, we have now learned, is a play on the 
weak and strong senses of &z151ía, namely ‘untrustworthiness’ 
and 'perfidy'. And the point of the poem is that, not only can 
one not trust the god's words, one trust their deeds either — and 
it is they who have the power to make them count. Thetis has 
been doubly deceived, but although she elicits our sympathy — 
like the more briefly delineated parents of Aiaxony — she is 
herself partly responsible for the state of affairs. Cavafy's 
historical ellipse makes this delicately evident; and it is this, more 
than anything in the poem, that lends it the historian's detach- 
ment. What we have is not exactly an inversion of Ataxonn but 
another sort of reminder that human and divine principles of 
action do not always fit. (Worth noting in this connection is a 
comparison with the role of Thetis in the ‘The Shield of Achilles’ 
by W.H. Auden, an admirer of Cavafy.) 
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This reading, I hope, is internally coherent. Before leaving 
things here, however, we must reckon with another sort of reading, 
one which stresses what has not been stressed here, that the passage 
of Aeschylus is cited by Cavafy together with its context in Plato's 
Republic. On this other reading, Cavafy's critique of Apollo's 
bad faith is, on another level, Plato's objection to poetry; and 
on this reading “Amiotio. signals the end of the ‘mythological 
Cavafy’ (Beaton 1983. 287-9). It is Cavafy's Nunc Dimittis to 
myth. 

This reading shows an appropriate vigilance with regard to 
Cavafy's undoubted slipperiness (see Vayenas 1979 and Beaton 
1981, together with the sceptical responses by Keeley 1983: 3-30), 
but there are several reasons for refusing to be bound by it, the 
most important of which — an internal objection — I shall come 
to at the end of this discussion. There is first of all a question 
of general procedure. The following statement by D.N. Maronitis 
seems particularly apposite to the case of 'Amioría: 


The recent tendency . . . to read Cavafy’s poems as symbols for and com- 
mentaries on his poetics has misled . . . with respect to this critical subject 
we need to be on our guard. The characteristic . . . of poems like [here follows 
a list of examples} is that they pose problems of indivisible human behaviour, 
private and public, moral and artistic. The extraction of just one aspect of 
the poem, therefore, leads rather to their distortion (Maronitis 1983b: 630). 


But there are other general objection. The notion of a 
*mythological Cavafy' as a separate entity is precisely what I have 
been trying to undermine in this paper, and we can see from the 
poet's own early classifications of his work that there is no clear 
distinction between mythological and historical themes (Savidis 
1966: 137-8). Above all, it is dangerous to treat a given poem 
as exemplifying a certain point of view unless we show due cau- 
tion, given the fact that Cavafy's revisions can be both slow- 
maturing and far-reaching (Savidis 1984; Ricks 1986). 

But, it is true, we are still tempted to ask whether the connec- 
tion with Plato must be considered so indirect. After all, Cavafy 
does give the impression of being familiar with the text of the 
Republic, quoting it in extenso. So prominent indeed is the 
epigraph that it may even be seen as a failure of proportion in 
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the room as a whole if not all of the epigraph is directly relevant 
to the understanding of the poem. A reading which takes the 
epigraph as a whole seriously has been presented by Margaret 
Alexiou (1985). On this reading Apollo is seen as exemplifying 
poetry's untrustworthiness — óà7moía in this sense — and the 
slipperiness of language itself. Once again certain sceptical 
thoughts come to mind. The uses of notions of the poet and of 
poetry in Cavafy's work are highly heterogeneous, perhaps more 
than a recent study allows (Jusdanis 1983), and one may well 
beware of associating Apollo the nous here with, say, the no- 
tion of poetry as image-making in the much later Nà peiver (1919; 
Cavafy 1981: 2.8). In `Anıotia the relevance of Apollo's being 
a poet is that his fine words bear no relation — or at least bear 
the wrong relation — to his treacherous actions. No doubt Apollo 
here can be related to other poems which deal more or less ex- 
plicitly with the subject of poetry itself; I have chosen, at least 
as a corrective, to group ’Amiotia with poems on historical sub- 
jects. The burden of proof, I believe, still rests with those hold 
that “Az.otia is in some relevant sense Platonist; more probable 
is the assumption that the Republic is merely the convenient place, 
specified by Grote, to find the passage of Aeschylus in which 
Cavafy's interest has been aroused — a more convenient place, 
certainly, than an edition of Aeschylus’ fragments. 

But why then does Cavafy include any reference to Plato at 
all if his interest is solely in the tragic quotation? The answer I 
suggest is unashamedly humdrum. Cavafy could not quote Thetis’ 
words, which appear in the accusative-and-infinitive oratio obli- 
qua construction, without including the whole of the sentence 
by which Plato introduces them. Further, the form of Plato’s 
sentence requires that we include the part in which Homer is men- 
tioned by name (though we can, as Cavafy does, cut the Homeric 
examples). On what is left, the mention of the two ancient poets 
in the Platonic citation does no more than indicate that the case 
that we are about to witness in 'Ar1ictía is a classic one; it does 
not force on us the inference that "Az161ía has a second-order 
meaning that concerns poetry itself. Such a meaning, indeed, 
would not fit the reading traced here, whereby Apollo's rhetorical 
untrustworthiness is found (intellectually and psychologically) 
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easier to understand by Thetis than the ultimate revelation of his 
deed of treachery. For, let us remember, Apollo is more than a 
poet: he is a god. 

Let us return to the Aeschylus passage, which certainly deserves 
close scrutiny. The ellipsis in the Platonic sentence of introduc- 
tion hides nothing that is germane to “Antotia; but the gap in 
the Aeschylus passage as it stands certainly does. If we read the 
passage as complete, and if we have read only up to line 14 of 
Cavafy's poem (k’ sinav tov oKoT@pd TOD "'AqyUAÉOG otv 
Tpoia), we shall see Thetis’ accusation that abtóg éotw 6 
KtTaVOV/tTOV Taida tóv Éuóv as literally untrue but justified 
because of the way in which Apollo has misled her into sending 
her son off to war. The balance of }buv@v/Ktavov ascribes the 
guilt to Apollo’s words: ‘by hymning my son he brought about 
his death’. But the end of the poem of course comes as a shock 
with the revelation of Apollo’s active role in Achilles’ death. It 
comes as the more of a shock because Cavafy, with an instinct 
for suspense, removes the reference to this in the Aeschylus frag- 
ment: adtdc v Boivy rapóv,/abtóc táð’ sinóv. The removal 
of the first of the two half-lines here is in the interest of suspense; 
the removal of the second for symmetry: the contrast of buvadv 
and xtavóv which we, with Thetis, will come to understand by 
the end of the poem, stands out in what has become a new iam- 
bic line. 

So Cavafy has cunningly removed part of the epigraph in order 
to introduce it into the body of his poem. This is the inverse techni- 
que to that found in 'O paocu.ebc Anuńtpos (Cavafy 1981: 1.27; 
see Beaton 1983: 38-9 and Karaoglou 1980). There Cavafy, by 
adding a single phrase not in the epigraph from Plutarch, and 
by parenthesizing it in order to give it prominence in the poem, 
reinterprets the subject of the epigraph. The added words ueyóáAnv 
egixe PLYH indicate a completely different outlook on politics and 
on life generally. The removal of Apollo's act of killing from 
the epigraph to the text also constitutes an act of reinterpreta- 
tion. Thetis’ initial accusation against Apollo is that, being a poet 
and prophet, he has no influence in the real world of action, 
whatever his supposed superiority to it. She will later learn that 
Apollo does very much interfere with the human world, 
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cooperating with the Trojans in what men do all too easily, kill- 
ing. This is the lesson of "Aztctía concerning gods and men, and 
here in mythological, Cavafy is not afraid to do what other, more 
famous, poems do in historical, terms: attribute responsibility 
to both sides. ‘I object to the sloppiness which doesn't consider 
that a poem is a poem unless it is whining about something or 
other': T.E.Hulme's complaint about Nineties poetry (Hulme 
1960; 126) is not without application to some of Cavafy's earlier 
work. But in 'Az101ía we have a poem whose account of respon- 
sibilities requires as much disentangling as, say, "Ev Snu@ ts 
Mikpüc 'Aoí(ac (Cavafy 1981: 2.50). 


* k k 


‘Cavafy the poet-historian’. I have tried to justify the hyphen 
here, first by questioning any hard-and-fast distinction between 
an early, ‘mythological Cavafy and a ‘mature’, ‘historical’ 
Cavafy; and secondly, by asking that we take the heterogeneity 
of Cavafy’s sources seriously. To these ends, I have insisted on 
looking at only two poems, and at them in their individuality 
rather than for their connections with other poems. Cavafy’s 
poems are stubbornly discrete, more so than any other modern 
Greek poet’s — and this may be his most enduring lesson for 
his Greek successors — but they naturally tempt the critic, however 
tactful, to fit them into patterns. Having given this paper a general 
title, I may take the liberty of ending with a general statement 
prompted by a look at these poems. It is a word of caution about 
Seferis’ influential view — influential even on those who reject 
or are at least sceptical about other assumptions of his Cavafy 
criticism — that Cavafy’s oeuvre is to be seen as a work in pro- 
gress. To this there are two general objections. 

The first is a point of literary history. The term ‘work in pro- 
gress’ was misapplied to Joyce by Seferis (1974: 328). Joyce’s 
Work in Progress was simply a teasing interim title, on the model 
of Man at Work, for Finnegans Wake while the real title was 
being kept under wraps (Ellmann 1982: 543). 

The second is a matter of which comparisons are most fruit- 
fully applied to Cavafy’s work. By seeing Joyce as the most fruit- 
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ful comparison (Keeley 1977) we may be neglecting what is to 
my mind a more telling parallel with Pound. Such a parallel is 
put in focus by Eliot's essay ‘The Method of Mr Pound?’ (1919); 
as this essay is uncollected and has not, so far as I know, been 
cited with reference to Cavafy (see, however, Beaton 1983: 28n) 
it is perhaps worth quoting in extenso as a contribution to Cavafy 
criticism: 


The historical method is, of course, the one which suits Mr Pound's tempera- 
ment; it is also a conscious and consistent application of a procedure sug- 
gested by Browning, which Mr Pound applies more consciously and con- 
sistently than Browning did. Most poets grasp their own time, the life of 
the world as it stirs before their eyes, at one convulsion or not at all. But 
they have no method for closing in upon it. Mr Pound's method is indirect, 
and one extremely difficult to pursue. As the present is no more than the 
present existence, the present significance, of the entire past, Mr Pound pro- 
ceeds by acquiring the entire past; and when the entire past is acquired, the 
constituents fall into place and the present is revealed. Such a method in- 
volves immense capacities of learning and of dominating one's learning, and 
the peculiarity of expressing oneself through historical masks. Mr Pound has 
a unique gift for expression through some phase of past life. This is not ar- 
chaeology or pedantry but one method, and a very high method, of poetry. 
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From Süleyman Pasha to Mehmet 
Fuat Kóprülü: Roman and Byzantine 
history in late Ottoman historiography 


Michael Ursinus 


The following is a continuation of the task set out in my Note 
in BMGS 10 (1986) 211-22. Working towards a Bibliography, I 
have tried to bring together, in a corpus, Ottoman Turkish 
works of some importance dealing with Roman and Byzantine 
history (including historical topography) which appeared as books, 
or part of books, between c.1870 and 1920. A particular aim has 
been to illustrate the development of this corpus in relationship 
with *westernising' trends in the historiography of the Ottoman 
empire over the same period. 

From about the middle of the nineteenth century, the tradi- 
tional concepts of history-writing in the Ottoman empire were 
progressively exposed to various influences from the West.! This 
was partly the result of the establishment, in Istanbul, of 
specialised schools modelled along Western, more particularly 
French, lines, which not only required new textbooks to be 
prepared for the modernised, or completely Western, curricula 
in history (which now went far beyond Ottoman history),? but 


1. For brief accounts of the main figures and general developments in Ottoman 
historiography of the Tanzimat and Hamidian periods (1826-1908) see E. Kuran, ‘Ot- 
toman historiography of the Tanzimat period', B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (ed.), 
Historians of the Middle East (London 1962) 422-9 and M.H. Yinang, ‘Tanzimattan 
Mesrutiyete Kadar Bizde Tarihcilik’, Tanzimat (istanbul 1940) 573-95. 

2. In 1294 H./1877, for example, historical subjects taught in the Mekteb-i Mülkiye 
included muhtasar tarih-i Osmani (short history of the Ottoman empire); tarih; kurun-i 
ula (ancient history); tarih-i umumi (general history) and even ilm-i asar-i atika (ar- 
chaeology). Except for Ottoman history, all other subjects were taught in French, 
but on the basis of textbooks most of which were also available in Turkish transla- 
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also produced graduates often deeply influenced by the new ap- 
proaches taught in these institutions, which include the Mekteb-i 
Harbiye, the ‘War Academy’ dating back to 18345? the Mekteb-i 
Mülkiye for the administrative staff, established in 1859;^ and 
the famous Galata Sarayı, opened in 1868. As a result, Ottoman 
history, either as part of a wider General History or dealt with 
independently, came to be placed in a new set of historical con- 
texts. From the 1870s, Ottoman history began, in the writings 
of a few ‘westernised’ Ottomans, to be more closely linked with 
that of the pre-Islamic Turks in Central Asia: an expression, in 
the field of history-writing, of ‘the rise of Turkish nationalism'.$ 
But other, equally unprecendented, contexts for the treatment 
of Ottoman history were likewise explored, yet have received much 
less attention by the modern historian: they seem to have been 
regarded as irrelevant since the end of the Ottoman empire and 
the establishment, in 1923, of the Republic of Turkey. 

It is true that none of these ‘innovative’ writers on Ottoman 
history (including Ahmed Midhat Efendi,’ Mizanci Mehmed 
Murad? and Celal Nuri [Ileri] ? were ‘avant-garde’ thinkers like 


tions. Miicellitoglu Ali Çankaya, Mülkiye Tarihi ve Mülkiyeliler. 2 vols (Ankara 1954) 
I 34, 45. On the róle of French in the Ottoman empire see K. Kreiser, ‘Le róle de 
la langue française en Turquie et la politique culturelle allemande au début du xxe 
siècle’, L'Empire Ottoman, la République de Turquie et la France (Istanbul-Paris 
1987) 405-17. 

3. About this and the other schools mentioned below see in general: S.J. Shaw 
and E.K. Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey. Vol. Il Reform, 
revolution and republic (Cambridge, London, New York, Melbourne 1977) 48, 109f. 
For the War Academy in particular, a most valuable source still is Mehmed Esad, 
Mirat-i Mekteb-i Harbiye (Istanbul 1310 H./1892-3). 

4. The Most comprehensive source is Mücellidoglu Ali Cankaya, Yeni Mülkiye Tarihi 
ve Mülkiyeliler, 8 vols (Ankara 1969-71). 

5. See my introductory remarks in BMGS 10 (1986) 211-22. 

6. As an introduction see D. Kushner, The Rise of Turkish Nationalism, 1876-1908 
(London 1977). 

7. Called a ‘popular historian’ (halk tarihçisi) by Yinang, Tarihgilik, 579. References 
to the work and life of Midhat Efendi in Western languages can be found in the above 
mentioned as well as in my Note in BMGS H (1987) 237-43. About Midhat as a writer 
under strong Western influences see O. Okay, Batı Medeniyeti Karşısında Ahmed 
Midhat Efendi (Ankara 1975). This work does not, however, deal with Midhat's 
historiographic works. 

8. (1854-1917) The best and most comprehensive work on Mehmed Murad is B. 
Emil, Mizancı Mehmed Murad Bey. Hayatı ve Eserleri (Istanbul 1979). It includes 
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Yusuf Akçura!! or Ziya Gókalp.!! Most of them may not even 
have been qualified historians in the modern sense.'* But some 
at least were among the most widely read Ottoman writers (all 
of them had experience in journalism) who had been successful, 
in many fields, in giving shape to people's ideas.? Thus their 
Histories were likely to have had a considerable impact on people's 
views of their past. 

For the first time in 19th-century Ottoman historiography, 
ancient history, in particular Roman and Byzantine history, 
became of considerable interest to a number of Ottoman writers 
(including those just mentioned).!^ In their works, all of which 
are primarily dealing with the history of the Ottoman empire, 
the history and institutions of the Romans and Byzantines have 
been given an unprecendented prominence, evoked in various 
ways, and for a number of purposes: as the chronological point 
of departure, the dramatic background, or the determining set- 
ting, for the treatment of Ottoman history. Ottoman historians 
had discovered that the Ottoman empire, like the Turkish states 


a description of Mehmed Murad's main historiographic works. An entry 'Mizándji 
Mehmed Murad’ (by M.O.H. Ursinus) is forthcoming in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
new edition. 

9. (1877-1938) See the entry Ileri, Celal Nuri (by R. Duymaz) in Türk Dili ve 
Edebiyatı Ansiklopedisi IV (Istanbul 1981) 359f. The most detailed contemporary 
account of his life and works (including contemporary reactions vis-à-vis his main 
publication) not used by Duymaz is Haydar Kemal, Tarih-i Istikbal Münasebetiyle 
Celal Nuri Beg (Istanbul 1331 H./1912-3). 

10. A brilliant recent study is Frangois Georgeon, Aux origines du nationalisme turc: 
Yusuf Akçura (1876-1935) (Paris 1980)? 

11. For this leading ideologist of Turkish nationalism see U. Heyd, Foundations 
of Turkish nationalism, the life and teachings of Ziya Gókalp (London 1950). 

12. M.H. Yinang, for instance, accused Mizanci Mehmed Murad of being an ‘example 
of ignorance’, who would not deserve to be regarded a proper historian. Yet he con- 
cedes that most of the contemporaries of Murad thought otherwise: Yinang, Tarihgilik, 
579-81. 

13. M.H. Yinang also relates that people held Mehmed Murad’s Ottoman History 
in great esteem, and even learned by heart whole passages from it: Ibid., 581. 

14. There had been occasional publications, in Ottoman Turkish, on the ancient 
world before, for example the Tarih-i Iskender Bin Filpos (Bulak 1254 H./1838-9) 
(Ozege No. 19837); further A [leksandr] Kostantinidi Pasha’s Tarih-i Yunanistan-i 
Kadim (Ancient History of Greece) (Istanbul 1286 H./1869-70) (Ozege No. 19958) 
who is also the author/editor of a little work entitled Tarih-i Ayasofya (Istanbul 1285 
H./1868-9) (Özege No. 19768); and Mustafa Behcet (transi.), Abdurrahman bin Hasan, 
Tarih-i Misir (Istanbul 1282 H./1865-6) (Ozege No. 19867). 
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on the steppes of Central Asia, was run by Turks, but unlike 
these short-lived political formations had developed into a lasting 
imperium. As a result, they became increasingly intrigued by the 
question about the ‘imperial’ component which came to constitute 
the Ottoman empire, apart from its Turkish character. This led 
some Ottoman writers to contemplate the existence, in the ‘Land 
of Rum’, of an imperial tradition, which would link the Ottoman 
empire with that of the Second, if not the First, Rome. 

The history of Rome and, to a much lesser degree, that of 
Byzantium had already been dealt with by Ottoman authors as 
a part of world or general history before it was introduced to 
serve as the introduction to a History of the Ottomans. Süleyman 
Hüsni Pasha wrote a substantial chapter, in Ottoman Turkish, 
on Roman (and to some extent Byzantine) history as part of his 
History of the World. The Ancient Period of 1293 H./1876.!6 
Mizanci Mehmed Murad was the first Ottoman to publish (1297 
H./ 1879-80) a modern History of the Roman State as a separate 
volume, but his too was part of a larger work, a General History 
from ancient until modern times (including, unlike Süleyman 
Hüsni's work, the Ottoman period).! It was the famous Namik 


15. An early reference to Ottomans as being Turks can be found in Süleyman Pasha's 
History of the World (1876) 383. Ahmed Midhat Efendi, in 1877, is more explicit: 
*Only the virtues which the Turks had brought from Central Asia could do away 
with such immorality as generated in the Byzantine lands by the ancient civilisation’: 
Ahmed Midhat, Üss-i Inkilab. Vol. I (Istanbul 1294 H./1877) ll. According to Midhat, 
‘the Ottomans are those Turks who were the last to enter Anatolia’: Ahmed Midhat, 
Kainat (Kütübhane-i Tarih): Devlet-i Osmaniye (Istanbul 1298 H./1880-1) 145. About 
one of Midhat's main sources see n. 27. 

16. Süleyman Hüsni Pasha, Tarih-i Alem (Istanbul 1293 H./1876). The Romans 
cover pp. 797-950; Byzantine history is outlined on pp. 950-8 (Ozege No. 19760). 
Among his sources is a Histoire générale by Louis Alvarez. This and other Ottoman 
Turkish titles are given here in the way they are rendered into the modern Turkish 
alphabet by Ózege, Eski Harflerle Basılmış Türkçe Eserler Kataloğu (Istanbul 1971ff). 

17. Mehmed Murad, Tarih-i Umumi. 6 vols. (Istanbul 1297 H./1879-80-1299 
H./1881-2). The History of the Roman State (Roma Tarihi) is identical with vol. 11 
of the above work which was re-issued several times (for details see Ozege No. 19936). 
Ottoman history is outlined in vol. IV, 319-451. Babinger (see n. 18) 391, describes 
his sources as of French and Russian origin. Another Roman history is Cevdet's 
Manzara-i Iber Yahut Roma Tarihi, 2 vols. (Istanbul 1305 H./1888-9) (Ozege No. 
12220). 

Ahmed Cevdet Pasha had already dealt briefly with Roman and Byzantine history 
as part of an outline of ancient and medieval European history (Avrupa’nin ahval-i 
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Kemal who first set out, with only limited success, to provide 
his readers with an outline of Roman and Byzantine history (un- 
til 438 H./1046)? as an introduction to his unfinished Ottoman 
History. Called Medhal (Introduction), this work never succeeded 
beyond the publication, in 1305 H./1887-8, of the first 
fascicule.? Abdülhamid II was quick to intervene and refused 
permission for the whole work to be published. Kemal's 
Ottoman History, without the Medhal, was finally made available 
to the Ottoman public in 1326-7 H./1908-9.?! 

In the meantime, Roman history for its own sake had continued 
to be of some interest to the Ottoman readership. Ahmed Rasim, 
beginning in 1304 H:/1886-7, published his rare Ottoman Turkish 
translation of a French work on the ancient Romans.” By 1914, 
even a section from a Roman historian, Suetonius, was available 
in an Ottoman Turkish translation,? and in 1338 H./1919-20 
followed the Turkish version, in two volumes, of Montesquieu's 
Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de 
leur décadence.** 


Sabika ve lahikasi): Tarih-i Cevdet (first edition) vol. 6 (second print Istanbul 1294 
H./1877) 5-33 (Ózege No. 19772). Roman history down to Constantine the Great 
is limited to the first ten pages of this account, the remainder deals with Byzantine 
history. 

18. F. Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig 1927) 
371 states that Namık Kemal completed his Zntroduction down to the year 1046 A.D. 

19. Namık Kemal, Osmanlı Tarihi. |. Cild:Medhal (Istanbul 1305 H./1887-8) (Özege 
No. 15994). 

20. M.C. Kuntay, Namik Kemal. 2 vols (Istanbul 1944-56) II, 2 654ff. This work, 
in Turkish, is a prime source for the life and work of Namik Kemal (1840-1888). 

21. Namık Kemal, Osmanlı Tarihi. 4 vols. (Istanbul 1326-27 H./1908-09) (Özege No. 
15995), 

22. Ahmed Rasim, Eski Romalılar (Istanbul 1304 H./1886-7 — 1306 H./1888-9) 
(Ozege No. 5117). 

23. Ahmed Sahib (transl.) Kayasire-i Isnaaserin Yaşayışı (Istanbul 1330/1914) (Özege 
No. 10454). 

24. Ahmed Saki (transl.), Romalilarin Azamet ve Inhitatlari Hakkında Miitalaat 
(Istanbul 1335-36/1919-20) (Ozege No. 17045). A number of European works on 
ancient history appeared in Ottoman Turkish translations among which the follow- 
ing are to be mentioned: Ibrahim Sem’i (transl.), Tarih-i Kadim ve Elenoz ve Roma 
(Istanbul 1307 H./1889-90) (Ozege No. 19851); Ali Resad, (transl.) Tarih-i Kadim 
(Istanbul 1331/1915) (Ozege 19852); Ali Resad (transl.), Tarih-i Kadim. Romalilar, 
Bizanslılar, Islaviar, Türkler, Iraniler (Istanbul 1331/1915) (Özege No. 19853); Ahmed 
Refik (transl.), Tarih-i Medeniyet 3 vols.(Istanbul 1328/1912) (Ozege No. 19865); 
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The history of the Eastern Roman empire, as distinct from that 
of Rome and the Imperium Romanum, at first received little more 
than a minimum of attention even from those authors who had 
written extensively about Roman history. Once introduced as a 
‘relevant’ subject, it appears to have occupied the minds of a 
number of writers on Ottoman history more than any other period 
of pre-Ottoman and non-Muslim history — apart, perhaps, from 
the pre-Islamic history of the Turks in Central Asia. The earliest 
published accounts of Byzantine history in Ottoman Turkish are 
brief summaries of political events: examples can be found in 
Ahmed Cevdet Pasha's Ottoman History,? in Süleyman Hüsni 
Pasha's chapter The Eastern Roman Empire which follows his 
account of Roman history (see above), and in a number of 
chapters (beginning with The Caesardom of the East) in Mizancı 
Mehmed Murad’s General History mentioned before.” More 
substantial is Ahmed Midhat Efendi's The Empire of the East 
in volume 14, of his series of historical monographs by country 
entitled The Universe, devoted to the history of Greece 
(Yunanistan)." In this work, published in 1298 H./1880-1, 
Midhat explains how the Greeks had lost their national identity 
in the course of history: first as a result of their subjugation by 


A (bdiilgani) Seniy [Yurtman] (transl.), Tarih-i Medeniyet. 2 vols. (Istanbul 1328/1912) 
(Ozege No. 19864); Hüseyin Cahid [Yalcin] (transl.), Tarih-i Umumi. 2 vols. (Istan- 
bul 1327/1911) (Özege No. 19941); Ali Reşad (transl.), Tarih-i Umumi. Dördüncü 
Asirdan Zamanimiza Kadar (Istanbul 1334/1918). Deals with period 395-887 A.D.; 
a second part, translated by Necib Asim, Ali Resad, Behcet and Ali Muzaffer was 
published only in 1926, dealing with period 395-1095 A.D. (Ozege No. 19949). Ózege, 

Catalogue (as in n. 16), gives the names of the original authors in only some cases. 
Among the most extensively translated authors is Charles Seignobos. 

25. See n. 17. Hayrullah Efendi's famous History of the Ottoman Empire (Tarih-i 
Devlet-i Aliye-i Osmaniye) (Istanbul 1271 H./1854-5 — 1292 H./1875) (Ozege No. 
3955) is roughly contemporary with the first edition of the Tarih-i Cevdet, and the 
treatment of Byzantine history in both works would deserve a comparative 
investigation. 

26. In vol. III of his General History, 60-75. 

27. Ahmed Midhat, Kainat (Kütübhane-i Tarih): Yunanistan (Istanbul 1298 
H./1880-1) (Özege No. 9937). The chapter Şark Imperatorligi (covering the period 
395-1453 A.D.) can be found on pp. 63-99. For this as well as the other volumes 
of his Kainat (2 Universe) Midhat is said to have extensively used a French histoire 
générale entitled L'univers pittoresque: Yinang, Tarihgilik, 579. The work is men- 
tioned in Midhat's Detailed History of Modern Times (see below) I, 162. 
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the Romans; then, in the Byzantine period, through Christianisa- 
tion and the effects of Slav immigration; and finally by their in- 
corporation into the supra-national Ottoman state. In his opi- 
nion, there is consequently no reason other than convention for 
the treatment of Byzantine history within the context of Greek 
history, which is why he suggests that Byzantine history should 
henceforth be dealt with alongside that of the Ottoman empire, 
‘because the empire of Constantinople |= Byzantium] is more 
closely related to Ottoman than (ancient) Greek history’. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, the first major account of the history and 
institutions of Byzantinum to be published in Ottoman Turkish 
(in 1303 H./ 1885-6), by the same author, appeared as part of 
what is, in all but name, a history of the Ottoman empire from 
the beginnings until c.1500 (entitled Detailed History of Modern 
Times; for details see BMGS 10 (1986) 215-8; and BMGS 11 (1987) 
237-43), thus reflecting his new approach, which is unprecedented 
in Ottoman historiography. More than thirty years later, in 1919, 
this approach was still (or again) generally followed: in the Jn- 
troduction (a volume of more than 500 pages) of the last Ottoman 
History to appear in the Ottoman empire (of which, it is true, 
only the first volume volume ever saw the light of the day), Byzan- 
tine history and culture is once again given particular prominence 
(for details see BMGS 10 (1986) 218-21). Now that Byzantine 
history was being dealt with alongside Ottoman history, the first, 
however naive, attempts were being made to compare Ottoman 
with Byzantine and Roman history, institutions and practices. 
Ahmed Midhat Efendi was certain that the Ottomans had nothing 
to fear from such a comparison; on the contrary, the achievements 
of the Ottomans could thus be set against the background of a 
Byzantine civilisation *so absolutely destitute of all the forms and 
elements of greatness’ (W. Lecky).? Midhat, in his 'com- 
parative’ approach, was following primarily didactic purposes, 
and did not hesitate to say so. Others were applying seemingly 


28. Ahmed Midhat, Kainat (Kütübhane-i Tarih): Devlet-i Osmaniye (Istanbul 1298 
H./1880-1) S8ff. 


29. W.E.H. Lecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. (London 1869) II, 13f. 


30. ‘Whether the rise of the Ottomans was to the benefit of the civilisation of mankind 
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less biased, yet pseudo-scientific, forms of comparison. The most 
explicit is Celal Nuri [Ileri], whose two essays entitled Historical 
Comparison between the Roman and Ottoman States, and An- 
cient Greece, Byzantium and the Ottoman State | A Comparison| 
are part of a series of contributions by the same author in which 
he tries to identify a number of similarities, as well as 
dissimilarities, between the Ottoman empire on the one hand and 
Muslim Spain, Poland-Lithuania, the Roman empire, Ancient 
Greece, Byzantium and the Turco-Tatar empires on the other. 
They were published, in 1331 H./1912-3, in his History of 
Ottoman Decline. Providence in History?! where he is eager to 
tell his readers ‘the explanation to be found in history’ for the 
decline, and near fall, of the Ottoman empire — which had just 
lost its last African territories (Libya), and was about to lose its 
last European possessions as well (in the Balkan wars). 

With only a decade to go until the final collapse of the Ot- 
toman empire and the establishment, within its ruins, of a Turkish 
national state, increasingly piercing questions were asked, and 
increasingly radical answers given, as to the reasons why the Ot- 
toman empire would seem to be doomed. Mizanci Mehmed Murad 
(whose monumental Ottoman history under the title History by 
the Father of Faruk” |Faruk = his own son] not only abounds 
in comparisons between individual Ottoman sultans and Roman 
emperors, but describes the Ottoman empire as literally having 
taken the place of Byzantinum) gives the following answer: the 
Ottomans were bound to fail, he says, largely because of their 
geopolitical position which made them face, and eventually in- 
corporate, the mouldering Eastern Roman empire (and its suc- 
cessor states), leaving them virtually no chance to escape from 


or to its detriment will become apparent by comparing Ottoman history with that 
of the Eastern Roman empire' (see BMGS 10 (1986) 238 n. 9). 

31. Celal Nuri [Ileri], Tarih-i Tedenniyat-i Osmaniye. Mukadderat-i Tarih (Istan- 
bul 1331 H./1912-3) (Ozege No. 19923). The chapters Roma Ile Osmanlı Devletleri 
Arasında Mukayese-i Tarihiye and Kadim Yunanistan, Bizans ve Osmanlı Devleti 
cover pp. 378-87:and 388-400, respectively. 

32. Mehmed Murad, Tarih-i Ebulfaruk. 7 vols. (Istanbul 1325 M./1909 — 1332 
M./1916). The first volume of this work is described in some detail in Emil, Mizancı, 
547-602 (Ozege No. 19778). 
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large-scale influences by Byzantine institutions and practices (the 
‘Greek disease’ in Murad’s words).? Through him, the Sick 
Man on the Bosphorus had finally come to know who was to 
blame for his sickness. His point was that it had nothing to do 
with the national character of the Turks. 

But the ‘pragmatic’ approach towards Byzantine history by 
which Ottoman historians like Ahmed Midhat and Mehmed 
Murad used (and mis-used) the past in order to offer their readers 
guidance for the present did not block the way for other publica- 
tions (roughly contemporaneous) on Byzantine history, institu- 
tions and culture, or aspects of it, of a different character. Under 
the title History of Sultan Mehmed Khan the Second appeared 
an Ottoman Turkish translation, by Karolidi, of the ‘Byzantine’ 
chronicler Kritobulos** Hasan Bedreddin’s Byzantium is a 
translation from a European work,?? as perhaps is also true for 
Ahmed Refik [Altmay]’s Byzantine Emperesses.*© Celal Es'ad 
|Arseven]’s Monuments and Buildings of Ancient Istanbul, which 
appeared in 1330 H./1911-12,3” is a description of the 
monuments of Constantinople dating from the period 330-1453. 
Remarkably, a first Historical Geography of the Lands of Rum 
in Ottoman Turkish (with many names, terms and references 
printed in Latin and Greek characters) was published in 1918, 
composed by Celal Nuri [Ileri].28 This small booklet shows that 
by the time of World War I an Ottoman writer could describe 


33. Vol. II, 259: ‘Rum illeti’. 

34. Tarih-i Sultan Mehmed Han Sani (Istanbul 1328/1912) (Ozege No. 19912). A 
Turkish translation of Doukas was published only in 1956: M. Mirmiroglu (transl.), 
Bizans Tarihi (istanbul). 

35. Hasan Bedreddin (transl.), Bizans (Istanbul 1329/1913) (Ozege No. 2469). For 
further translations of works on Byzantine topics, especially history and institutions, 
by Western authors see above, n. 24. 

36. Ahmed Refik [Alunay], Bizans Imperatoriceleri (Istanbul 1331/1915) (Özege No. 
2473). It may be related to Charles Diehl’s work under the same title. See also the 
same author's Bizans Karşısında Türkler 699-857 (Istanbul 1927) (Ozege No. 2473). 

37. Celal Es’ad [Arseven] Eski Istanbul Abidat ve Mebanisi (Istanbul 1328/1912) 
(Ozege No. 5113). Together with Mehmed Raif’s Mir’at-i Istanbul. Vol. I (all published) 
(Istanbul 1314 H./1896-7), a description of the most important monuments of Istanbul 
(see Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, 400) this is one of the most important Ottoman 
Turkish publications on the historical topography of Constantinople. 

38. Celal Nuri [Heri], Cografya-yi Tarihi-i Mülk-i Rum (Istanbul 1918) (Özege No. 
3132). 
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Ottoman history as being different from that of other Turkish 
peoples/states primarily because it had taken place, as well as 
shape, in the ancient ‘lands of Rum’ (i.e. the territories of the 
former Eastern Roman empire). 

From there it was only a short step which made the same author, 
Celal Nuri, claim that Ottoman history would remain partly, if 
not largely, incomprehensible if looked at solely as a chapter of 
Turkish or Muslim history. The roots of Ottoman history, he says, 
go back too deeply also into the Byzantine period. In his The 
Greek (Lands) and Byzantium, published in 1917,? Celal Nuri 
finally leaves no doubt as to what he regards as the only ade- 
quate framework for the study of the history of the Ottoman em- 
pire: the ‘lands of Rum’ from antiquity to his own days. What 
results from his new concept he put into the following words: 
*for those specialising in Ottoman history it has become imperative 
to know about the history of Rome and its successor, 
Byzantium'. 

The end of the Ottoman empire and the foundation of the 
Republic of Turkey in 1923 left such ideas with little chance to 
bear fruit in the new Turkish national state. But these and similar 
views about the immediate relevance of Byzantine history for the 
interpretation of Ottoman history (most strongly expressed in the 
works of a number of Western scholars like Rambaud, Diehl and 
Jorga) were increasingly regarded as a challenge. In 1931, Mehmet 
Fuat Kóprülü published his famous Considerations on the In- 
fluence of Byzantine Institutions upon Ottoman Institutions.” 
His verdict was that hardly any immediate influences of this kind 
had ever existed. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 


39. Celal Nuri [Ileri] Rum ve Bizans (Istanbul 1917) (Özege No. 17109). The passage 
quoted below is to be found on p. 54. 

40. First published in Türk Hukuk ve Iktisat Tarihi Mecmuasi | (Istanbul 1931) 
165-313. 
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Images of Uncertainty: some thoughts 
on the meaning of form in the art of 
Late Antiquity* 


Tim Boatswain 


My concern is with the change in style in the visual arts which 
occurred with the emergence of Late Antiquity. The discussion 
is intended to fall into three parts; in the first part I review how 
art historians have approached Late Antique art and examine 
some of the theoretical positions that have arisen through attempts 
to explain style in art; in the second part I shall endeavour to 
formulate my own theoretical explanation and I shall go on, in 
the third part, using some examples, to consider how this 
theoretical formulation is particularly valuable in the analysis of 
the art of the Late Antique period. 

I will begin with a general and prescriptive formulation namely 
that, whereas the Classical art of the ancient world might be 
loosely characterised as an ideal description of three dimensional 
space, directed and reflected light, the structure and proportiona- 
lity of the natural world, Late Antique art can be seen to be 
abstracted into selective schemata where depth, form and light 
are reduced to lines, planes and patterns. This change in style 
is neither uniform nor marked by any abrupt transformation but 
evolves through a gradual and diffuse process.! 


* This is a revised version of a paper read at a seminar for the Centre for Byzantine 
Studies and Modern Greek at the University of Birmingham in March, 1987. The 
development and the articulation of the ideas in this paper owe much to the com- 
ments and criticism of Salley Brown and J would like to thank. her for her constant 
help and encouragement in my pursuit of the problem of style. 

1. For a comparison of the formal and aesthetic qualities of Classical and Late 
Antique art see John Onians, *Abstraction and Imagination in Late Antiquity', Art 
History 3 (March 1980) 1-24 
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Nineteenth-century art historians, like J.J. Winckelmann, who 
first began to discriminate periods and apply an analytical- 
descriptive morphology to the art of Greece and Rome, owed their 
conceptions of the ancient world to the historiographical tradi- 
tions of the Renaissance and the evolution of Roman art was con- 
ceived within a theory of cultural growth and decay.? The 
historical concept famously characterised by Edward Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire provided an influential 
explanation for the transmission from the Classical to the Late 
Antique. A model of moral decline, pervading every area of 
life, was furnished by the ancient authors themselves, who 
founded their measure of values firmly in a Golden Age in the 
past. Art not being excepted from this Utopianism our fullest 
literary source on the subject, Pliny the Elder, judges contem- 
porary artistic output as a decadent reflection of a prior and 
superior time. Modern aesthetic criticism became focussed 
upon apparent loss in artistic skill in Late Antiquity where repeti- 
tion, hierarchy and reductionism can be seen to replace 
individuality, freedom and complex articulation of form.? These 
changes were explained in historical terms; incompetence and 
decline in material practice were a consequence of the political 
and social ills which afflicted the Roman Empire from the third 
century A.D. onwards. Artistic choice and skill (not necessarily 
linked, of course), it has been argued, were constrained and fixed 
by political instability, economic and financial chaos, religious 


2. J.J. Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, ed. J. Lessing (Berlin 
1870). For a Renaissance view of stylistic decline see, Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the 
Artists; a Selection, trans George Bull (Harmondsworth 1965) 32ff. 

3. E. Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 6 vols. (London 
1776-88). For the influence and reaction to Gibbon's analysis see, Arnaldo Momigliano, 
* After Gibbon's Decline and Fall", in Age of Spirituality: a Symposium, ed. Kurt 
Weitzmann (New York 1980) 7-16; Andrew Lossky, 'Introduction: Gibbon and the 
Enlightenment’, in The Transformation of the Roman World: Gibbon's problem after 
Two Centuries, ed. Lynn White Jr. (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966) 1-29 

4. Pliny, Natural History, xxxvi-xxxvii, trans D.E. Eichholz (Loeb Classical Library, 
x, London 1962). For a typical example of Pliny’s attitude see xxv, 6-7, where he 
criticises contemporary sculpture by ‘foreign artists’ compared with the ancient por- 
traits of ancestors. 

5. A study which attributes the change in style to a lack of craftmanship is Bernard 
Berenson, The Arch of Constantine or the Decline of Form (London 1954). 
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conflict, and the loss of security attendant upon the penetration 
of the Empire's frontiers.® 

The Viennese art historians Alois Riegl and Franz Wickhoff 
spearheaded a more positive perception of Roman art which sug- 
gested that Late Antique art is not just the debased end of 
classicism but is the foundation from which mediaeval art was 
to develop.’ This view recognised that an apparent loss of craft- 
manship ‘can be aesthetic as well as material? and attempts 
have been made to understand the change in style by establishing 
criteria which no longer assess Late Antique art purely in terms 
of decline from classical norms but by inherent aesthetic qualities. 
Subsequently much energy has been devoted to identifying the 
sources of the various aesthetic elements which make up the Late 
Antique style. These sources, offered either singly or in combina- 
tion, range from the political, geographical and philosophical to 
the religious, psychological and social; the control of art for 
propaganda purposes by a totalitarian state, the influence of 
regional and oriental styles of representation, the emergence of 
Neoplatonic ideas and the rejection of the material world in favour 
of a metaphysical and spiritual ideal, a collective insecurity, and 
the subordination of the elitist classical ideals to the influence 
of a popular artistic tradition.? 

Explanations which emphazise the importance of specific 
historical antecedents of form are not only stretched by the in- 
consistent development and the diversity of forms which are held 
together under the umbrella of the Late Antique ‘style’, but also 
assume a simplistic relationship between art and society. In this 
paper I want to explore that relationship by adumbrating an an- 
thropological and psychological model which implies a certain 
reciprocity between art and society and, in particular, examine 


6. George Hanfmann, Roman Art; a Modern survey of the Art of Imperial Rome 
(London 1964) 31-33. 

7. In particular Riegl’s Die spütromische Kunstindustrie (Vienna 1901), and 
Wickhoff's Roman Art: Some of its Principles and their Application to Early Chris- 
tian Painting, trans. & ed. Mrs A. Strong (London and New York 1900). 

8. Ernst Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making (London 1977) 8. 

9. For a general analysis of the stylistic change from Classical to Late Antique see 
Ernst Kitzinger, op. cit., 7-21. 
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how that model manifests within the social order of the Late 
Antique world. 

A dominant element in the western art-historical tradition, in- 
herited from the classical world, has been to assume that art is 
some sort of copy of the world and ‘realism’ is the measure by 
which artistic styles should be judged.!? This ‘mimetic’ theory 
has undergone attack in more recent times from a variety of 
quarters. The main criticisms of mimesis may be broadly 
characterised as arguing that art is a product of material prac- 
tice; that it is the consequence of a set of percepts; or that it is 
essentially a series of signs. The first theory is based upon a 
material determinism which tends to limit choice; the second is 
dependent upon ideas of the psychology of perception and is 
perhaps best represented by Ernest Gombrich who, borrowing 
from Karl Popper the 'searchlight theory of the mind', suggests 
that art is a product of an innate hypothesising faculty which con- 
structs and then modifies schemata. The third, which postulates 
that art is a series of signs, has been heavily influenced by 
linguistics and interprets images as symbols signifying 
meaning.!! 

A focus on practice concentrates on the dependency between 
material and technique — as the utilisation of material depends 
upon technique so technique is shackled to material. Such an ex- 
planation which sees style solely determined by the relationship 
between material and technique underestimates the significance 
of cultural ideology in the creation of art forms. Marxist 
materialism, however, has tended to see practice, as all cultural 
endeavours, as a symptom of the ideological, political and social 
superstructure mediated by the economic substructure. Some 
Marxists have recognized the reductive nature of ‘aesthetic realism’ 
which has limited art by confining response to style to historical 


10. See Mosche Baraschi, Theories of Art: From Plato to Winckelmann (New York 
and London 1985). 

11. For a popularist approach to materialism see John Berger, Ways of Seeing 
(London 1972). For Gombrich’s theory see Art and Illusion: A Study in the Psychology 
of pictorial Representation (London 1960); cf. Karl Popper, The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery (London 1959). For the idea of a universal aesthetics of form see Roger 
Fry, Vision and Design (London 1925). For art as semiology see Norman Bryson, 
Vision and Painting: The Logic of the Gaze (London 1983). 
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origins, and have postulated other non-relative, or universal, 
determinants. !? 

Perceptual theories might seem to favour some inherent adamic 
vision at the expense of social convention and history in form- 
ing a representation. It does seem that there is a prevailing desire 
in humankind to equate the perceived reality of the cosmos with 
natural law. Any objective definition of naturalism is thereby con- 
strained and the existence of a pristine and universal view made 
problematic.” On the other hand a relativist historical descrip- 
tion can be criticized for relegating art to a purely ideological 
reflection of some sort of collective consciousness of society. Riegl 
himself, in his analysis of Roman art, had proposed such a 
Durkheimian model through his concept of ‘Kunstwollen’ (an ar- 
tistic or stylistic intention), as an attack on those materialistic 
theories which held that styles in art were consequences of techni- 
ques, materials and other physical condition.!^ 

If historical forces are seen as solely responsible for the variance 
of style there is a danger that art is reduced to the history of 
society. Inevitably a major problem in determining the formative 
role of culture in the creation of art is that any analysis has to 
be based upon undemonstrable social experience; it is not possi- 
ble to know whether the art of a society represents, as Bryson 
puts it ‘. . . a view of the habitus from the inside.’ To demonstrate 
this it would be necessary to abstract the ‘view’ from the image 
in order to discover the nature of the relationship between the 
viewer and the image. But, alas, the ‘view’ and the image being 


12. For an example of Marx's analysis of the relationship between artistic style and 
social development, see his view on Greek art in Grundrisse (Harmondsworth 1973) 
111. S. Timpanaro, On Materialism (London 1976) 34ff., in his critique of Marx's 
'reflectionist model of aesthetics, perceives biological constants determining human 
concerns for art rather more than socio-historic experience, Terry Lovell, Pictures 
of Reality: Aesthetics, Politics and Pleasure (London 1980), in rescuing a marxist 
sociology of art from Althusserianism and the psychoanalysis and semiology of Lacan, 
argues that artistic practice has its meaning in processes of consumption and produc- 
tion. For a synthesis of Timpanaro and psychoanalytical theory see Peter Fuller, Art 
and Psychoanalysis (London 1980). 

13. For the ways in which cultures construct their own reality, see P.L. Berger and 
T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: a treatise in the Sociology of 
Knowledge (Harmondsworth 1971) 65-70. 

14. Die spátromische Kunstundustrie, 10; E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life, trans J. Ward Swan (London 1915) 170ff. 
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an indissoluble whole, inseparable through analysis, the *view' 
can never be purely reconstructed while the art of a society re- 
mains the only evidence from which it may be derived. Altera- 
tions in artistic representations and images can be mapped on 
to changes in society. The specific qualities which characterize 
a style can be understood as a given consequence of certain social 
factors; for example, the transcendental world view of Late An- 
tique society has been seen as producing a preference for two- 
dimensional, inorganic forms and Late Roman political and 
religious totalitarianism as demanding symmetrical formality, 
frontality and hierarchy, the last often expressed by ‘inverted 
perspective’ (where scale is determined by a figure’s importance 
rather than its physical position). But as there is no way of know- 
ing whether the form of these images represent a true correla- 
tion with contemporary perceptions of historical phenomena the 
relationship between style and social change remains opaque — 
the argument deriving the former from the latter is circular.'® 

"The third critical approach to a mimetic model of representa- 
tion, finally, runs the risk of reducing art to a series of signs which 
assign a one to one relationship between sign and significance 
(signifier and signified). Of course, such an approach ignores the 
multiplicity and ambiguity. of meaning that can only be deter- 
mined through context, aswell as the possibility of ideas signified 
by visual motifs themselves signifying other ideas; the observer, 
with his own social and historical experience, breaks through any 
neatly enclosed Saussurian model of interpretation. Iconography 
and iconology which pursue the hermeneutics of symbols, themes 
and programmes can offer little help here as their interpretations 
can take no account of non-linguistic responses or the mere prac- 
tice of production." 


15. Bryson, op. cit, 17. For an approach to the problems of reconstituting the percep- 
tions and behaviour of an historical society, see John Haldon, ‘Everyday Life in 
Byzantium: Some Problems of Approach', BMGS 10 (1986) 51-72. 

16. For an example of this type of circular analysis see Arnold Hauser, The Social 
History of Art, 1 (London 1962) 109ff. 

17. Ferdinand de Saussure, Course in General Linguistics, trans C. Bally and A. 
Sechehaye (New York, Toronto, London 1959). For problems with the semiological 
method see Bryson, op. cit. 67-86. For a criticism of the ‘dictionary fallacy’ of sym- 
bols when applied to early Christian art see Sister Charles Murray, Rebirth and Afterlife 
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The model I wish to conjecture to explain the relationship bet- 
ween art and society owes something to cognitive psychology, 
anthropology and pyschoanalysis. Following from the distinc- 
tion observed in cognitive psychology between a rational and a 
symbolic device in the cognitive process, I want to suggest that 
logic and language fit into one framework and the irrational and 
feeling into another.!® The concept closely resembles Freud’s 
two principles of mental functioning; the one primary, which he 
saw as archaic, condensive, symbolic and irrational; the other 
secondary, which he saw as closer to civilization, discursive, 
analytic and rational. For Freud suppression of the primary pro- 
cess in favour of the secondary process was the prerequisite of 
mental health. Hence his notorious apology of art as symptomatic 
of an artist's pathology. Pace Freud I would argue that art is a 
visual manner of conceptualising the world, a discrete symbolic 
system which is nevertheless connected to the rational; and that 
the ability to think in visual images, as expressed in dreams, day- 
dreams and visual memory, is a manifestation of a prelogical, 
but by no means inferior, capacity within the human consciousness 
which is responsible both for the production of and the recep- 
tivity to art. I propose that as with the capacity to learn language, 
this aesthetic faculty is phylogenetically determined, but is a 
cultural determinant which allows for cultural variability; or to 
stress the matter conversely, while there is a visual process to con- 
ceptualising which is distinct from a rational device and which 
allows for both cultural variety in form and content of art, this 
same capacity must also act as a limiting factor. In other words, 
like Freud, I am claiming an inherent principle of mental func- 
tioning which deals in symbolic forms; but unlike Freud, I perceive 
its purposes as co-equal in value and parallel in significance to 
rational mental functioning.? 


(B.A.R.S100 Oxford 1981) 8-12. For the importance of ‘practice’ see Pierre Bourdieu, 
Outline of a Theory of Practice, trans. Richard Nice (Cambridge 1982) 1ff. 

18. Ulric Neisser, Cognition and Reality: principles and implication of cognitive 
psychology (San Francisco 1976). 

19. Sigmund Freud, ‘Formulations on the Two Principles of Mental Functioning’, 
Standard Edition (London 1958) 213-26; for Freud's view of the Pathology of art 
see, ‘Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of his Childhood’, Standard Edition, 11 
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I suggest that this visually conceptualising propensity does not 
merely promote and receive images but anticipates stimuli through 
a comparative process. For arguably, the visual response to scale 
is intuitive and prediscursive. Avoiding for the moment the pro- 
blem of induction, a sociobiological explanation might emphasize 
the importance of size and eye contact in any confrontation within 
a species where an assertion of superior power is meaningful; 
greater size suggests physical and, by extension, psychological 
domination; but the human response to scale is not merely the 
result of an instinctive trigger-mechanism. Consistently it 
demonstrates the ability to use metaphor — an instrument of con- 
trast and comparison. The power of the image of scale lies in 
a tacit knowledge of its symbolism which is apprehended visually 
by the prelinguistic cognitive device.” 

My suggestion is then, that there always exists a relation be- 
tween a society and its art, wherein the art carries inexplicit theories 
which are necessarily evaded by the conscious discourses of society 
and which, in symbolic form, convey states of feeling. Mutatis 
mutandis, such implicit or tacit theories carry the same status as 
concepts in the realm of the rational, yet cannot be expressed in 
other ways. But, of course, these ideas may be manifested 
variously. As Otto Brendel recognized, *Every art testifies to an 
act of choice, which is best understood if we realise that one and 
the same idea can be expressed in several different manners' ?! 
Such a proposition is familiar to biological science, where genetic 
constants adapt themselves variously to differing environmental 
niches; or where the propagation and dispersal of new plant life, 
for example, is effected through the manifold abundance of seeds, 


(London 1958) 133ff. For language learning determined by genetic factors, see Noam 
Chomsky, Reflections on Language (London 1976); and from the elaboration of a 
similar, and related, argument regarding the cognitive mechanism of symbolism, 
likewise phylogenetically determined, see D. Sperber, Rethinking Symbolism, trans. 
A.L. Morton (Cambridge 1979). 

20. For the physiology of perception see Colin Blakemore, ‘The baffled brain’, in 
Illusion in Nature and Art, ed R.L. Gregory and E.H. Gombrich (London 1973) 9-47. 
For the significance of innate responses see K. Lorenz, Behind the Mirror: a Search 
for a Natural History of Human Knowledge (London 1977). 

21. Otto J. Brendel, Prolegomena to the Study of Roman Art (New Haven and 
London 1979) 26. 
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grains and fruits. But in these examples it is a metatheory within 
natural law which makes the choice rather than the species.? As 
Bronowski noted, robins build nests and baboons communicate 
in one way only. ‘That is equivalent to saying that [they] have 
no style'.? What makes human creations different is the fact 
that they demonstrate an element of choice through their style; 
and it is the meaning of this choice of style that is the concern 
of this paper. 

When the anthropologist Dan Sperber was studying the Dorze 
of southern Ethiopia, he noted that in a sacrificial ritual tribal 
dignitaries smeared butter, an expensive commodity among the 
Dorze, over their heads. This ritual behaviour was balanced by 
an opposition when the sacrificers ate the excrement of their vic- 
tims. Thus a positive extravagance appears to be countered by 
a negative. Sperber does not proffer a cause or an explanation 
of this symmetrical inversion, but such symmetry and pattern- 
ing has been perceived by a variety of commentators on the human 
animal. Among psychological theorists C.G. Jung places a 
compensatory regulating mechanism at the core of his philosophy. 


The psyche is a self-regulating system that maintains its equilibrium just as 
the body does. Every process that goes too far immediately and inevitably 
calls forth compensations, and without these there would be neither a nor- 
mal metabolism nor a normal psyche. In this sense we can take the theory 
of compensation as a basic law of psychic behaviour. Too little on on side 
results in too much on the other.” 


Among art historians Gombrich has been perhaps the most per- 
suasive promulgator of a theory of homeostasis operating both 
within the structuring of the artefact and between the observer 
and the artefact.26 Whereas Gombrich is concerned not so much 
with the idea that symbolic forms may carry unconscious attitudes, 
but rather is interested in the anticipation and frustration in the 
Observer's response to an artefact which keeps him alive and 


22. Richard Dawkins, The Selfish Gene (Oxford 1976). 

23. J. Bronowski, The Visionary Eye: Essays in the Arts, literature, and Science, 
ed. Piero E. Ariotti (Cambridge, Mass and London 1978) 96. 

24. Sperber, Rethinking Symbolism (cited note 19 above) 37ff. 

25. C.G. Jung, Collected Works, 16 (London 1966) 330. 

26. E.H. Gombrich, The Sense of Order: A study in the psychology of decorative 
art (Oxford 1979) 9. 
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engaged and ultimately fulfilled, I wish to address attention to 
those artistic styles which appear to deploy this homeostatic pro- 
cess in a different way. For we may feel (although, of course, 
never prove) that in some societies the feeling and intuitive ideas 
revealed in their art seem to make an harmonious correspondence 
with the consciously expressed concerns of that society, and we 
may conjecture that the more the art is able to contain ambiguity, 
ambivalence and complexity the more self-aware and self-critical 
thar society may be.” But what about those periods of art which 
appear conspicuously to lack stylistic complexity and which have 
been interpreted as echoing or, indeed, reinforcing the given 
ideologies of a particular locus in history? Is there anything to 
be learned from this appearance of cultural monolithism beyond 
the supposition of totalitarianism? Or, to phrase the question dif- 
ferently, is the relationship of art to such societies simply a 
sycophantic one? 

I turn now to the period of Late Antique art, that is to say, 
the art of the Dominate, where we might assume an example of 
the somewhat simplistic 'reflection-theory' relationship with 
society characterized above. The history of the late Roman em- 
pire demonstrates that autocratic government, in attempting to 
come to grips with the social and fiscal problems confronting it, 
was compelled to introduce increasingly regulatory legislation on 
a whole range of issues. Together with the ideological concen- 
tration around the imperial office, and the tendency towards 
greater political — ideological conformity (embodied in the status 
and power of the Church by the late fourth century), the power 
of the state reaches further into the structure of society. This is 
well documented; as, for example, in the surviving law codes.? 
The visual representations of the emperor and his court seem cor- 
respondingly more in tune with politics than logic and it is un- 
surprising that they have been understood as images of 
propaganda that symbolised the power of the imperial office.?? 


27. Cf. ‘Impressionism’ with ‘Socialist Realism’. 

28. A.H.M. Jones, The Later, Roman Empire 284-602: a Social, Economic and 
Administrative Survey (Oxford? 1973) 470ff. 

29. Donald Strong, Roman Art (Harmondsworth 1976) 264-5. 
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Theodor Adorno has argued that, 


the unresolved anatagonisms of reality re-appear in art in the guise of im- 

manent problems of artistic form. this, and not the deliberate injection of 

object moments or social content, defines art's relation to society. 
I am going to suggest that something like Adorno's formulation 
is applicable to the apparent simplicity of the style of this period. 
In other words those aspects of style which present themselves 
so certainly (containing nothing inherent to rebuff or mitigate 
the assertions of their form) carry an undisclosed anatagonism 
(to use Adorno's term). This is done not so much by allowing 
conflict within its form but by denying it. Within a style in which 
ambiguity inheres the tensions within the observer may be reflected 
and potentially resolved, perhaps through the recognition of ex- 
ternal indices of conflict. In contrast the style of Late Antique 
art arrogates to itself formal certitudes through its unwavering 
control of line, plane and composition. 

Let me now introduce two pairs of examples. The first exam- 
ple (i) is taken from the marble enclosure wall of the Ara Pacis 
(13-9 B.C.) and shows part of a processional frieze, led by an 
emperor — possibly, but not certainly, Augustus, with the con- 
suls, lictors and flamines. The form is divided between the ver- 
tical and the horizorital, ensuring that the eye travels as much 
across the relief as it does up and down. There is a notable absence 
of stasis in the work, for the gaze travels rhythmically along the 
ebbing and flowing lines of the heads, hands, the folds of the 
robes and the feet, and at the same time is taken from the sur- 
face to the recessed figures behind; the eye is, therefore, taken 
both back and forth as well as in and out of the scene, but a pur- 
posiveness of movement is conveyed through the inclinations of 
posture. There is a reciprocity of gaze and gesture between the 
participants which, soliciting no particular attitude from the 
Observer, paradoxically leaves his responses free. Partly through 
the absence of any eye contact extrinsic to the action one intuits 
no particular dependency upon the spectator. Despite the 
massiveness of the altar itself the scale of the representations is 


30. Theodor Adorno, Aesthetic Theory, trans C. Lenhardt, eds. Gretel Adorno and 
Rolf Tiedemann (London and New York 1984) 8. 
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modest and the emperor is marked out by only the smallest in- 
crease in stature.?! 

The second example (ii) is taken from the facade of the obelisk 
erected by Theodosius I in the hippodrome at Constantinople. 
Where the structure of the Ara Pacis is predominantly horizon- 
tal the obelisk is ostentatiously vertical. This verticality repeats 
in the scenes which decorate the obelisk's base. In this particular 
relief the Emperor Theodosius with his sons and his court presides 
over the games at the hippodrome. His status is delineated by 
the centrality of his position and this is emphasized by the rec- 
tangular lines of the imperial box which encloses him. His 
eminence is further ensured by his superior stature and command 
of the foremost plane of the relief. Where movement is inherent 
in the form of the Ara Pacis relief, what is here pronounced is 
a sense of immobility (aside from the intimation of activity among 
the dancing-girls at the bottom of the scene). The horizontal 
registers are ranked row on row at the service of a primary ver- 
ticality. Although some depth is given to the upper part of the 
scene which contains the imperial party, none is ascribed to the 
spectators, who are reduced virtually to two rows of heads. The 
figures are presented frontally and there is only a whisper of 
mutuality discernible between them. Likewise the gaze is fron- 
tal, outward directed, as if to catch the attention of the 
observer.? 

I have chosen these examples since they provide the possibility 
for a general comparison of the ways in which two emperors are 
depicted within a social group. My second pair of examples con- 
cists of two singular sculptured portraits. 

The first (iii) is a life-sized, wreathed portrait in marble of 
Augustus from the Palazzo Capitolino, Rome (31-14 B.C.). The 
sculpture appears to reproduce the natural qualities of flesh, bone 
and hair but the mathematical perfection of the proportions, sym- 
metry and the shape of the face indicate an attempt at an ideal. 
The head is inclined downwards and to the right and there is no 


31. D.E. Strong, Roman Imperial Sculpture (London 1961) plate 35. 

32. André Grabar, Byzantium: From the Death of Theodosius to the Rise of Islam, 
trans. Stuart Gilbert and James Emmons (London 1966) plate 245. On the potency 
of the vertical image see R. Brilliant, Visual Narratives (Ithaca and London 1984) 90ff. 
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indication of expression apart from a slight knitting of the brow. 
The gaze (bearing in mind the probable loss of painted-in eyes) 
appears to be directed inwards and does not apparently address 
itself directly to the observer.? 

The second portrait (iv) is a bronze head, thought to be pro- 
bably Constantius II, housed in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
(c. A.D. 360) The head was part of a colossal statue and the im- 
mense scale of the figure is rehearsed in the verticality of the shape 
of the head and the distorted proportions of the face. The 
elongated features show little concession to the natural qualities 
of skin, flesh and bone. The hair, eyebrows, mouth and eyes are 
rendered as carefully articulated patterns. The form seems to be 
projected on to the outward surfaces, lacking interiority and giving 
the whole visage a mask-like quality. The angle of the head is 
positioned straight to the front but the gaze, from unnaturally 
large eyes, is directed upwards to the left. It seems to me that 
his gaze is significant: for it leaves the impression that, paradox- 
ically, inasmuch as the observer is apparently ignored, he is also 
essential. Such an impression, I think, cannot be obtained from 
the averted eye of the Augustus portrait. For there, the con- 
templative posture seems to require nothing of its audience, while 
here, the set of the head, the upturned gaze and the whole mask- 
like quality seem to rest upon the reaction of the observer.’ 

Let me now draw together some general conclusions from these 
examples and relate them to the theory of homeostasis outlined 
above. Whereas in examples (i) & (iii) we are likely to be taken 
by a mixture of horizontals and verticals, movement and stasis, 
encounter and separation, and equality of gaze both intrinsinic 
and extrinsinic to the work, in-examples (ii) & (iv) it is fairly ap- 
parent that certain formal positions have been appropriated at 
the expense of others, namely, verticality, size, frontality, height 
and a certain pecularity of gaze. My suggestion is that this places 
the observer in a special position, for, if the homeostatic prin- 
ciple is correct, he must compensate in his response for those 
aspects of form which the artefact denies, these being, horizon- 
tality, diminished scale, aversion, lowliness and an inhibited gaze. 


33. Goldscheider, Roman Portraits (London 1940) plate 22. 
34. Goldscheider, op. cit., plate 115. 
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It is common to understand the imperial images of Late Anti- 
quity in terms of an hierarchical and autocratic system endeavour- 
ing to impose its authority upon its people, the idea being, ‘pro- 
strate yourself or be crushed.’ I would suggest a rather dif- 
ferent understanding of the effects of these images. I believe the 
Observer acts as a kind of scapegoat, realising in himself sym- 
bolic ideas which the art declines to integrate into itself. 

In this way the art depends upon the observer, projecting on 
to him those symbolic aspects of form which the artefact cannot 
tolerate. This is what I mean when I say this is a dependent art, 
requiring its audience to act as sacrificial victims who carry a 
burden of insecurity which the apparent certitude of the artistic 
style denies. 

To return to my earlier formulation then — this art carries in 
symbolic form states of feeling, but they are states of feeling whose 
locality is deflected elsewhere. Rather than the observer's sym- 
bolic understanding finding co-equal encounter with the artefact's 
symbolic representations [as in examples (i) and (iii)] the observer 
is the point at which cultural experience — perceptions of the 
world — must evoke a relevance for the artefact and generate 
meaning. The art, then, is oddly parasitic upon its observer, rely- 
ing upon him to carry a projected idea, which in other periods, 
is (more heroically we may suggest) carried by the work of art 
itself. 

Richard Wollheim in an essay entitled Aesthetics, anthropology 
and style, commented that one of the reasons an aesthetic concept 

. . may be problematic over the anthropological society is that we do not 
know how to pick out for this society conditions that are equivalent to the 
conditions that determine its application in our society. The answer may 
ultimately be that there are no such conditions and that the concept is therefore 
limited in its transcultural application. But . . . it may be that, when we 
initially identified the conditions of application for the concept in our society 


we included too much of the concrete setting that is peculiar to that society, 
and it is this that proves recalcitrant to generalization. 


It may be that in our concern with parochial manifestations of 
style we miss a more catholic function; that of the relationship 


35. See note 28. 
36. Richard Wollheim, ‘Aesthetics, anthropology and style’, in Art in Society, edd 
M. Greenhalgh and V. Megaw (London 1978) G. 
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of form to feeling, conceptualised by the visual device. I am not 
proposing a universal aesthetic; the aesthetic mode may vary from 
culture to culture; but could not the activity of the symbolism 
— as the feeling counterpart to the rational consciousness of a 
culture — remain a constant? 


Polytechnic of North London 
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Milos Obrenović and the deposition of 
a Constantinopolitan Patriarch 


John V.A. Fine jr 


In my limited study of the Greek and Serbian Churches in the 
nineteenth century, I had found numerous cases of Greek med- 
dling in Serbian affairs, but never a reverse case. Then I came 
across a passing reference in Gavrilovi¢’s fine biography of Prince 
Milos Obrenovié of Serbia (who ruled from 1815 to 1839) to 
Miloš’ playing a major part in ousting a Patriarch of 
Constantinople.! Following up Gavrilovic’s citation led me to 
the following letter written by Prince Milos during his triumphal 
visit to Constantinople in 1835. It was written (and it should be 
noted this means dictated since Milos was illiterate) to his wife 
Ljubica on 28 September 1835. Since I have never come across 
any reference to the events Milos describes in any work I have 
made use of on the patriarchate in the 19th century, I have taken 
the liberty of translating the letter from Miloš’ Serbian both to 
call attention to it and to make the text available to a wider range 
of scholars. The original text is to be found in Mita Petrović, 
Financije i Ustanove obnovljene Srbije do 1842, Beograd, 1901, 
pp.336-37. 

Unfortunately I can find out little about the history of the docu- 
ment itself. Petrović travelled widely in Serbia collecting 
documents from government ministry attics and private in- 
dividuals. Those that he was able to pry away from their owners 
ended up in the Serbian State archive. He provides no informa- 
tion as to where he found this particular letter nor where it ended 


1. M. Gavrilović, Miloš Obrenović, III (Beograd 1912) 536. 
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up. He merely lists it as letter number 2737 of Milo’, making 
use of a numbering system no longer in use. One can only hope 
he was able to acquire it for the archive and that the letter sur- 
vived the destruction of the two World Wars that has deprived 
historians of so many documents housed in various archives in 
Beograd. Since the document, to the best of my knowledge, has 
never been subsequently published, I am not too optimistic about 
its survival. However, even if the original should be lost, I have 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the text. Petrovic was a 
careful scholar for his time; no theory of his nor any Serbian cause 
would have found support from the letter's contents; and the con- 
tents have verisimilitude — that is, those facts that can be verified 
from other sources nicely find that confirmation. In any case, 
it is to be hoped that its publication here not only will make this 
interesting text available to historians of the Greek Church, but 
may also provoke both a search for the original as well as source 
criticism of the text. 

The following identifications may be of help. The deposed 
patriarch was Constantine II, who really seems to have been an 
unworthy figure.? He was succeeded by Gregory VI (1835-39). 
The sultan at the time was Mahmud II (1808-39). The Pertef refer- 
red to is Mehmed Sait Pertev Pasha (Efendi), who was from 1830 
to 1836 lieutenant of the Grand Vezir, an office that during his 
tenure, in March 1836, was converted into Minister of Civil 
Affairs. ? The following year, after Pertef's removal and death, 
the position was to become Minister of the Interior. The text also 
refers to the Reis Efendi; that title was borne by the Ottoman 
equivaient of a Foreign Minister. The Nikolaci (elsewhere called 
in Serb reports Nikolaki) Aristarhi was the Great Logothete at. 
the Constantinopolitan patriarchate.* Presumably his services 
were made available either to Miloš or the Ottoman Court. For 
when Milos was received by Sultan Mahmud II, Avram Petroni- 

2. On Constantine II, see I.I. Sokolov, Konstantinopoljskaja Cerkov v XIX veke, 
I (St. Petersburg 1904) 231-33,537-39. Sokolov makes no mention of Miloš’ involve- 
ment in his deposition. 

3. On Pertev Efendi see F. Babinger, ‘Pertev Mehmed Sa'id Pasha’, Encyclopedia 
of Islam III (London 1936) 1066. 


4. Z. Markova (B"'lgarskoto c"'rkovno-nacionalno dvizenie do Krimskata Vojna 
[Sofija 1976] 148, 150) confirms Milo? statement that Aristarhi was Church Logothete. 
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jevié translated Miloš?’ Serbian into Greek and Aristarhi then 
rendered Petronijevic’s Greek into Turkish. 

If he was frequently at court in this sort of capacity, he may 
have had occasion to rub Pertev the wrong way, which would 
explain Pertev's desire to show Aristarhi ‘some sense’. Bogorides 
is presumably Stefan Bogorides, a Bulgarian merchant intellec- 
tual, residing in Constantinople in the 1830s; fluent in Greek, 
he was well integrated into the Greek community and active in 
its Church affairs.? Unfortunately I have not been able to iden- 
tify the unnamed but influential cripple (Topal), referred to by 
Milos as a count of the Church. The three Serbs mentioned 
(Petronijević, German, and Stojanović) were all prominent figures 
in Serbian state affairs, who had come to Constantinople as part 
of Miloš’ entourage. I have left the Greek and Turkish names 
as they are rendered in the Serbian text. 


The Text of Miloš’ Letter (the relevant section) 

. . . During our stay here we had the opportunity to observe 
the greatest disorder and most sickening abuses in the Great 
Church. The Patriarch is a weak, elderly, and incompetent man, 
and nothing would get done if he did not have a certain elderly 
and crippled Greek who is truly educated and diplomatic but also 
as bad and black as can be imagined as a great Count |Kommisse] 
in the Church. Whatever he says, that the patriarch signs, and 
in this way is carried out the formal commerce [i.e. simony] in 
the Church. This cursed cripple [Topal] always has about 15 listed 
[potential] bishops who are ready at a deposition and thus one 
by one they pay their bribes and he fills his pockets. The poor 
Christians came constantly to us crying and begging, that this 
was their opportunity, since we were here, to reform this wret- 
chedness and bring about some order.® 


5. Z. Markova, op.cit., 110. 

6. The pre-deposition situation is described in a very similar way by Jakov Živanović, 
Prince Miloš’ secretary, in a letter written on 15 September 1835 to Metropolitan 
Peter of Beograd: ‘‘The Patriarch is old and incompetent; a certain Komigl [presumably 
a distorted form of the ‘‘kommisse’’ found in Miloš’ letter] a lay [or possibly 
‘“‘cultivated;’’ the Serbian is ‘‘civilan’’] but learned man, having become dominant, 
simply does what he wants. The Patriarch approves everything and signs; and everyone 
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Awakened by a desire for good order we presented the Devlet 
[Ottoman government] with a project/proposal and we requested: 
1. That the present patriarch be changed: 2. That they establish 
a sobor [council] of 6 lay figures, who will choose the patriarch 
and watch out for the good of the Church and eliminate abuses. 

His highness the sultan having listened to our proposal was 
pleased and explained that he wanted to protect the Christian peo- 
ple and their Church; he immediately issued an order that the 
Patriarch Constantine be removed and that another be chosen 
in his place, which was followed by the rapid arrest of the crip- 
ple [Topal]. 

Yesterday was begun the process of selecting the new patriarch 
to which we sent [Avram] Petronijević, [Michael] German, and 
Kosta Stojanović to participate for our side. But the Greeks, as 
Greeks are, did everything in the most disorderly way; Nikolaci 
Aristarhi, logothete of the Great Church, after the seizing of 
Topal, got the jump on everyone by threatening the bishops with 
deposition if they did not cry out that the Serres Bishop, a new 
and young man, was worthy. So, many with him cried out for 
the Serres ‘‘worthy,’’ but the guilds all cried out for another and 
Bogorides for a third, and thus it came to complete chaos and 
all one heard was **worthy,"' ‘‘not worthy,’’ some for one and 
others for another, until at once they woke up, fearing to excite 
the public; so they frightened the people by yelling ‘‘they’re looting 
the houses"! and thus the mob dispersed, and then a number of 
them agreed on the Serres bishop. 

Having realized last night what a scandal it was, we went this 
morning to Pertef. This man, full of steadfastness and character, 
received us so as to entirely shame us, demanding why we had 
not come three days before but only now. We explained how 


weeps and groans and waits for a man who would be willing to be the leader |literally 
**be the first''] to replace the patriarch. That is the situation in which the Great Church 
finds itself at present." (Zivanovié’s letter is reprinted in A. Ilić, Petar Jovanovic, 
Mitropolit Beogradski: Njegov Zivot i rad 1833-1859 god. (Beograd 1911) 88.) 
The great similarity in phrasing between his letter and Milo’’ suggests, as one would 
suspect, that Živanović drafted Milot' letter. After all Milo, as noted, was illiterate. 
Thus it is impossible to determine how much of Milos’ letter consists of his dictated 
words and how much was Zivanovié’s creation. Since the two were in Constantinople 
together, the authorship of MiloS’ letter probably does not really matter. 
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things had developed and asked him if we Serbs had the right 
to intervene in Church matters, in the face of the Greeks’ view 
that the Serbs had no right to interfere in the Church at all. To 
this he, with surprise, exclaimed: ‘‘You mix in the affairs of the 
Devlet and in the appointing and removing of pashas, which is 
not your job, and the Sultan and we all approved your proposal 
[on removing the patriarch] as well founded and for the good 
of the Church. How do you not have the right to interfere in the 
affairs of your law and your Church? I have become very fond 
of you as I have come to know you for you are a man who re- 
mains constant to his law (principles). That I like. And these 
Greeks; they are an accursed people. 400 years have passed and 
they still are not able to put their Church in order. I hate and 
detest the wavering and indecisiveness of the Greeks. Here, I 
receive 12 bags [of gold] from each patriarch, when a new one 
is installed; now I would not fake the money but even pay that 
amount, if they would only just once make some order and respect 
their clergy,’ and the sultan would do so also. A man who 
respects his own law is worthy of everyone's respect. You are 
such a man, and you aspire for justice, and seeing that you wanted 
it, I agreed to change the patriarch. Now tell me what else do 
you want?" 

We replied that we were not able to agree to the selection of 
this [the new] patriarch but we wanted the selection of another, 
and not Gerasim about whom the Greeks spoke; nor the Serres 
man, whom Nikolaci wanted; nor the Caesarea bishop whom 
Bogorides wanted; but an entirely different man, honest and 
capable, who would be able to establish good order in the Church. 
To this Pertef-Efendi answered us: ‘‘And so it will be, and the 
Serbian deputy will have a place and a voice in the council of 
the Great Church; and being that their choice has been wrong 
and against your wishes, I will overturn it and teach Nikolaci some 
sense; let the poor choose themselves a patriarch and let the Serbs 
participate in the affairs of their Church." 


7. The Serbian term used, *'svetine," usually means ‘‘sacred things’’; in the con- 
text, however, it seems that *'clergy'' or possibly ‘‘sacred institutions" would con- 
vey Pertev's thought better than a literal translation. 
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These were the words of this remarkable and honorable man. 
Through him further and through the Reis Efendi we carried all 
this out; and today and tomorrow there will be a new election 
for the patriarch. And while this is being carried out and while 
the affairs of the Great Church are being put in order, we will 
start, if God grants, [on our homeward journey] for Vidin. 
[The letter then turned to other matters] 


Department of History, University of Michigan 
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(No) pictures for lawyers. 
Some considerations on image and word 
in Byzantine legal literature 


Bernard Stolte 


It is the purpose of this note to point out a few aspects in which 
Byzantine legal literature differs from its Western medieval 
counterpart. It is tempting to make such a comparison, as both 
East and West started with the same body of material, namely 
the Justinian legislation comprising the Institutes, Digest, Code 
and Novels. I realize that in doing so, I am implicitly restricting 
myself to civil law to the exclusion of canon law; but in fact I 
wish to narrow the field even further, and consider only civil legal 
literature in the strict sense, that is, legislation and legal scholar- 
ship. Furthermore, I realize that the Western tradition, based on 
the Justinian legislation, only begins in the eleventh century — 
coinciding with a revival in Byzantium. Nevertheless, I think the 
comparison is relevant, if only because it is a useful starting point 
for reflections on the role of law in Byzantine society. 

The following question sums up my approach to this com- 
parison: do we possess images of any kind that are directly con- 
nected with the law in Byzantium, and if so, what function did 
they have? For the purpose of this short note I wish to turn to 
the following points: 


1. Illustrations in legal manuscripts 
Illuminated legal manuscripts are extremely rare in Byzantium, 
but very common in the West. It is true that many more legal 


1. The substance of this note was presented as a short communication to the XXIst 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies on ‘The Byzantine Eye’. 
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manuscripts have survived in the West than in the East, but there 
is still, unmistakably, a difference. Whereas in the West some 
splendid manuscripts were executed, no evidence is available that 
the same ever happened in the East. I do not know of any 
Byzantine legal manuscript in which the text itself gave rise to 
an illustration. I might mention in passing that, even if one looks 
outside manuscripts, it is doubtful that sources could be found 
for a fruitful study of Byzantine legal iconography. This is all 
the more remarkable, because the situation is entirely different 
as regards theological manuscripts; it is, of course, superfluous 
to point out that both East and West produced splendidly il- 
luminated theological manuscripts. In the Western Middle Ages 
theology and law always were closely related. Teaching and 
scholarship in both fields used the same methods and several popes 
had a legal education. In Byzantium there was no such role for 
the law. Whereas in the West the law could be said to have pro- 
vided the framework of society,” in Byzantium it had much less 
influence. The absence of illuminated legal manuscripts might 
be a symptom of this difference. 


2. Imagery in legal texts and legal imagery in literary texts 
By its very nature the technical language of the law is not noted 
for its aesthetic merits. It is precision that counts, not a florid 
style. The classical Roman jurists have been praised for their style 
because it is plain and unrhetorical.? Of the Justinian legislation 
the Digest and, to some extent, the Institutes have preserved these 
writings in the original style, but the Code and the Novels, that 
is, the imperial legislation, show the influence of rhetoric. It is 
the linguistic tradition of the Digest and the Institutes rather than 
that of the Code and the Novels that was taken up in the Middle 
Ages in the West. Even the language of the laws issued by the 


2. See, e.g. almost any paper and book by W. Ullmann; by way of introduction 
his ‘Law and the Medieval Historian’, Rapports du XF Congrès International des 
Sciences Historiques (Stockholm 1960), repr. in his Jurisprudence in the Middle Ages 
(London 1980 [Variorum Reprints, Collected Studies 210]. 

3. E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, II (Darmstadt? 1974) 581-582 and cf. F. 


Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (Oxford 1946), (repr. with Addenda 1967) 
54-55, 98. 
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authorities is plain and unadorned in comparison with those of 
Byzantium. 

The language of Byzantine legal literature was more influenced 
by rhetorical conventions than its Western counterpart. Peter 
Pieler, in the survey of Byzantine legal literature included in ‘Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner’, where he also 
restricts himself to civil legal literature, has devoted several pages 
to its ‘aesthetic aspects’.* He divides legal literature for this pur- 
pose into legislation and other strictly legal literature. In legisla- 
tion, rhetorical conventions come to the fore; the language of 
legal scholarship, on the other hand, is much more simple and 
a plain style was current until the end, although with some notable 
exceptions. If, then, we must make do without pictures, the 
rhetorical style of the imperial legislation offers an opportunity 
to search at least for legal imagery that might shed some light 
on the way in which the Byzantines understood their law, or the 
way their emperors wanted them to understand it. Legal historians 
usually maintain that, to put it bluntly, where rhetoric comes in, 
law goes out. They will not as a rule stop to ask themselves whether 
this apparent substitution of rhetoric for law might not in itself 
provide us with useful information. Others have pointed out that 
the publication of laws gave the emperors the opportunity to reach 
their subjects for the purpose of propaganda. No doubt this is 
true, but then it is interesting to note, firstly, that there is more 
propaganda than law, for the rule they wish to formulate often 
takes up no more than a tiny portion of the text, and secondly, 
that even in this, they seem to set greater store by rhetoric than 
legal precision. All this makes us reconsider the role of legisla- 
tion in Byzantine society. For the sixth century we now have 
Giuliana Lanata's recent study of Justinian's Novels,? which 
touches on some of these points. We are, however, nowhere near 
getting a satisfactory picture of how the Byzantines themselves 
viewed all this. 


4. = Byzantinisches Handbuch V ,2 (Munich 1978) 341-480, esp. ‘Rechtsliteratur als 
Kunstform?', 351-365. 

5. Legislazione e natura nelle Novelle giustinianee (Naples 1984) ( = Storia del pen- 
siero giuridico 7). 
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One brief remark on the opposite phenomenon, legal imagery 
in literary texts. The Latin Classics have provided us with a wealth 
of information on points of the substantive law, among other 
things, through legal imagery. Certainly the same cannot be said 
of Byzantine authors. It is significant that so many words have 
been wasted on the question whether Procopius had a legal educa- 
tion. Again I have the impression that Western medieval literature 
presents a different picture, but I hasten to add that I am not 
qualified to judge; I simply have not read enough. 


3. The two languages of the law 

At this point one might ask whether the difference could be 
caused by the suitability of the Greek and Latin languages respec- 
tively for expressing the concepts of Roman law. While there can 
be no doubt that there were problems in finding Greek equivalents 
for Latin legal terms, that problem seems to have been dealt with 
adequately by incorporating Latin words into Greek and providing 
them with a Greek declension or conjugation.$ It is true that this 
solution may have failed to meet the requirements of the style 
deemed appropriate for legislation; it is also true that these ar- 
tificial words were eventually replaced by Greek ones, but it is 
striking that, in the best case for comparison, namely the Latin 
Constitution Tanta and its Greek twin Aéśéœxev, which 
introduced Justinian's Digest of 533,? the two literary styles ex- 
hibit interesting differences. In the Latin version rhetoric is much 
in evidence and imagery abounds. The Digest is a templum 
iustitiae, but in Greek a simple ovuAXoyó.? The fourth of the 
seven partes is an umbilicus, while in Greek simply uéocov.!? Of 


6. H. Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im ostrómischen Reich (Helsingfors 
1935, repr. Amsterdam 1965) 98ff.; N. van der Wal, ‘Die Schreibweise der dem 
lateinischen entlehnten Fachworte in der früh-byzantinischen Juristensprache', Scrip- 
torium 38 (1983) 29-53. 

7. On the yévog émderkticdv as suitable for texts of statutes, see H. Hunger, Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 1 (= Byzantinisches Handbuch V, 
1, Munich 1978) ‘Rhetorik’, 68. 

8. This is not the moment to go into the question of priority of the Greek version 
over the Latin one or vice versa. 

9. Tanta/Aédmxev 20, cf. const. Deo auctore 5. 

10. Tanta/Aéd@xev 5. 
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the laquei legum there is only a faint echo in ne£pwAe(oi.!! Latin 
first-year students were deemed unable ad portandam sapientiae 
tantae molem, they stood in primis legum vestibulis, and they 
were eager to reach the arcana, but Greek students in the same 
position are merely described as &pti vóunov åntouévovg: both 
therefore need an introduction of moderate size. These ex- 
amples do not stand in isolation; the style of the entire Constitu- 
tion Tanta is much more ornate and figurative than its Greek 
equivalent, as has also been noted by Tony Honoré.'? Even if 
we allow for the possible influence of Tribonian who, according 
to Honoré, was fond of images and figures and drafted the Con- 
stitution Tanta,!*^ wé may infer from this comparison and from 
the Greek style of the sixth-century professors of law, the 
antecessores, that it will not do to reduce the question of the style 
of Byzantine legislation to an opposition of Latin versus Greek. 
Both languages could be used at any rhetorical level. 


4. Imagery in Byzantine legal texts after Justinian 

The characteristics of Byzantine legal literature mentioned so 
far remain more or less the same during the entire history of 
Byzantium. The Novels of Leo VI are an example of the extent 
to which rhetoric can squeeze out law from a constitution. '? 
They are a gold-mine for those who are looking for imagery and 
stand — therefore, I would say — in ill repute with legal historians. 
Not as bad, to use a subjective term, but still too long-winded 
for the lawyer's taste are the products of scholarship in the 
eleventh century, the age that also produced the Peira.!ó The 
author of the Meditatio de nudis pactis, by the way, starts with 


11. Tanta/Agdmxev 18. 

12. Tanta/Agdm«ev 11. 

13. Tribonian (London 1978) 41-42. 

14. Tribonian, 93. 

15. Pieler, Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur, 359ff. esp. 360-361; N. van der Wal, ‘Edic- 
tum und Lex edictalis. Form und Inhalt der Kaisergesetze im spátrómischen Reich', 
Revue Internationale des Droits de l'Antiquité, 3* Série 28 (1981) 277-313, esp. 
309-310. 

16. D. Simon, Rechtsfindung am byzantinischen Reichsgericht (Frankfurt am Main 
1973) (= Wissenschaft und Gegenwart, Juristische Reihe 4), also pays attention to 
the literary style of the Peira. 
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the protestation that he is not going to bother with literary 
style! 


5. Conclusion 

I started with the question: do we possess images of any kind 
that are directly connected with the law in Byzantium, and if so, 
what was their role? The answer is, no, not in the sense of 
figurative representations, but we do have, thanks to the role of 
rhetoric, much imagery — in any case much more than legal 
literature would lead us to expect — , though it is as yet hardly 
explored. The difference between East and West is thus chiastic: 
in contrast with Byzantium we find in the West many illuminated 
manuscripts, but in the language a much more restricted role for 
rhetoric and therefore also less imagery. In Byzantium law never 
reached the importance it had in the Western Middle Ages after, 
say, 1100. Yet in Byzantium a great deal of ink was spilled on 
interminable reworkings first of Justinian's legislation and later 
the Basilica. More care seems to have been taken of form than 
of content. My conclusion — and my answer to the second half 
of the initial question — would be to suggest a programme of 
research. Rather than deploring the verbosity of Byzantine legisla- 
tion one should ask oneself whether this prolixity serves a pur- 
pose other than satisfying aesthetic needs. It is not enough 
dutifully to identify quotations from the Bible, the Fathers and 
the Classics. One would like to know more about why they are 
there, and about their relation to the rest of the text and to Byzan- 
tine literature in general. It would involve paying serious atten- 
tion to Pieler's suggestion that in Byzantium there may have 
existed ‘something like unjuristic legal literature’, a genre which 
would be of ideological rather than practical use: the point was 
the preservation of Roman law as a proof of Byzantium's claim 
to be the only true Roman state.!? It seems to me not too much 
to expect that a study of Byzantine legal literature and especially 
legislation for all those elements that so much irritate the lawyer 
because of their apparent superfluity would be rewarding. It might 


17. Prooemium (edd. H. Monnier — G. Platon [Paris 1915] 28-29). 
18. Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur, 351. 
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tell us as much about law in Byzantine society as do those parts 
of the legislation that are directly informative about the substan- 


tive law. If this view is correct, some outside help seems to be 
indicated. 


Faculty of Law, 
University of Groningen, The Netherlands 
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The architecture of ekphrasis: 
construction and context of Paul the 
Silentiary's poem on Hagia Sophia* 


Ruth Macrides and Paul Magdalino 


The written or spoken word can contribute to the apprecia- 
tion of a work of art in three distinct, though by no means 
mutually exclusive, ways. First, it can comment directly on the 
artefact. Second, it can fulfil a parallel function, by conveying 
a similar message or using broadly comparable techniques. Third, 
words can physically accompany the artist's work, either in the 
form of an inscription, or in the form of a recitation. We are 
so used to taking, and dealing with, the first of these approaches, 
that of commentary, that we have been slow to develop proper 
criteria for evaluating the other two. This has led, in the past, 
to some imaginative theorising about Byzantine aesthetics! and, 
in reaction, some deflationary statements about the quality of 
Byzantine aesthetic criticism.? There is now, however, a grow- 
ing, if still implicit, recognition that the relationship of the ver- 
bal and the visual in Byzantine society was not primarily one of 
commentary, but one of parallel function and physical accom- 
paniment.? Byzantine literary responses to art pointed in the 
same direction as art; they did not confront it, or cut into it in 
order to lay bare its anatomy. 


* This is the fuller version of a paper given at the 21st Spring Symposium of Byzan- 
tine Studies at Birmingham, March 1987. 

1. G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London 1963). 

2. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
1972) xiv-xv. 

3. The recognition is implicit, above all, in the approaches of three recent studies: 
H. Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton 1981); S. MacCormack, 
Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1981); R. Cormack, Writing in Gold, 
Byzantine Society and its Icons (London 1985) esp. chap. 2. 
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In the light of this recognition, it is time to take a fresh look 
at the Byzantine literary genre which did deal explicitly with works 
of art, among other things. Was ekphrasis, or rhetorical descrip- 
tion, an effective medium for the literary appreciation of art?^ 
Was it programmed simply to obey its own rules, or was it 
ultimately responsible to the object it described? Henry Maguire 
has provided part of the answer to this question, by studying the 
interaction between truth and convention in ekphrasis of paint- 
ing.? In this paper, we propose to look at two other aspects of 
artistic ekphrasis which have never been systematically examined, 
although they are equally fundamental to its understanding. One 
is the way in which ekphraseis were constructed. The other is the 
context in which they were constructed. We shall concentrate 
mainly on descriptions of churches, and on one description in 
particular: Paul the Silentiary's ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia.$ 
Such concentration is recommended by both the complexity and 
the intrinsic importance of the subject matter. 

If the structure of ekphrasis was imposed by the rules of the 
genre, we might expect to find some indication of this in the an- 
cient manuals of Progymnasmata, or preliminary rhetorical ex- 
ercises. Yet these manuals do not prescribe a straitjacket of 
convention: on the contrary, they insist that ekphrasis must be 
flexible, varied, and circumstantial; that its virtues are clarity 
(saphéneia) and vividness (enargeia), and that it should ‘‘genuinely 
imitate the things being described’’. Certain prescriptions were, 
it is true, capable of being turned into standardised topoi. One 
is the order of description recommended by Nikolaos Rhetor and 
Aphthonios — one must take first things first and last things last, 
describing people or representations of persons from the head 
down, and objects in the following sequence: what is before them, 


4. On the genre in general, see P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus 
Silentiarius (Leipzig/Berlin 1912) 1-103, esp. 83ff; G. Downey in RAC IV (1959) 921 ff; 
A. Hohlweg, in Reallexicon der byzantinischen Kunst II (Stuttgart 1971) 33ff; H. 
Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner | (Munich 1978) 170-8. 

5. H. Maguire, ‘Truth and Convention in Byzantine Descriptions of Works of Art’, 
DOP 28 (1974) 111-40. 

6. Ed. Friedlander, op.cit., 225ff; reprinted with German translation in Prokop, 
Werke V: Die Bauten, ed. O. Veh (Munich 1977) 306ff. 

7. In general, see Hunger, Literatur, | 75ff, 92ff. 
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what is in them, and what proceeds from them.? Another recipe 
for topos is the suggestion that when describing statues or pic- 
tures, it is a good idea to add human interest by ascribing par- 
ticular thoughts and feelings to the artist or sculptor.? The in- 
fluence of the first of these prescriptions can perhaps be discerned 
in Byzantine texts, although when applied to architecture the max- 
im ‘first things first’ could, as we shall see, be variously inter- 
preted. The second device — that of reading into the artist's 
mind — was certainly well employed by Byzantine ekphrasts, to 
the eternal frustration of the positivist art historian.!? 

In general, however, rhetorical theory left the writer of 
ekphrasis very much to his own devices, and established a con- 
vention only insofar as writers paid lip-service to the principle 
that description should be true to its subject-matter. Thus 
Chorikios of Gaza justifies his description of the church of S. 
Sergios by saying that ‘‘it will inform those who have not had 
sight of the place. . . more clearly than people who simply report 
on it casually".!! Agathias recommended that people who had 
not seen Hagia Sophia should read Paul the Silentiary's descrip- 
tion, for this would enable them to visualise the church ‘‘no less 
than those who can walk around in it and inspect its every 
detail’’.!* We are distinctly reminded of Nikolaos’ definition of 
ekphrasis as a genre of writing that ‘‘tries to turn listeners into 
spectators’’.3 

A moment’s reflection, however, will show that this definition 
is inadequate, since both the ekphraseis just mentioned were 


8. Hermogenes, ed. H. Rabe, Hermogenis opera (Leipzig 1913) 23; Aphthonius, 
Progymnasmata, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig 1926) 37-8; Nikolaos, Progymnasmata, ed. 
J. Felten (Leipzig 1913) 70. 

9. Ibid. 69; Aphthonius, 38. 

10. Nikolaos, 69. 

11. See, e.g., the debate about the date and style of the mosaics in the church of 
the Holy Apostles described by Nicholas Mesarites (cf. Maguire, ‘Truth and Con- 
vention’ 121ff; A.W. Epstein, ‘The Rebuilding and Redecoration of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople: A Reconsideration’, GRBS 23 [1982] 79-92), and the problem of 
the icon of the Virgin described by Photios in his 17th homily (discussed most recently 
by Cormack, Writing in Gold, 154-6, and N. Oikonomides, ‘Some Remarks on the 
Apse Mosaic of St. Sophia’, DOP 39 [1985] 111-115). 

12. Edd. R. Foerster — E. Richsteig, Choricii Gazaei opera (Leipzig 1929) 6-7. 

13. Agathias, Historiarum libri v, ed. R. Keydell (CFHB 2, Berlin 1967) 175. 
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delivered, in the first instance, very close to the buildings des- 
cribed, to audiences who knew these buildings well. The same 
goes for most other Byzantine ekphraseis. One famous text con- 
taining a fair amount of ekphrasis was actually inscribed in the 
church it described.!^ The problem lies partly in treating descrip- 
tion as a separate literary genre, which some ancient theorists in- 
deed hestitated to do. As Hermogenes put it: **Note that some 
of the more pedantic do not classify ekphrasis as a distinct exer- 
cise since it is already included under narration, common place, 
and encomium"'.? But the root of the problem lies in defining 
ekphrasis as description, when the function of most ekphraseis 
we possess was clearly to celebrate what they were describing. 
In this respect, the programme for Late Antique and Byzantine 
ekphrasis is to be found not so much in the progymnasmata as 
in the specifications for various types of epideictic oration which 
are transmitted under the name of Menander Rhetor.!® In 
*Menander', the evocation of buildings is an integral part of the 
panegyrical celebration of cities, their governors, and their 
festivals. In the sixth-century ekphraseis by Chorikios and Paul 
the Silentiary, church buildings are set firmly in a context of civic 
pride, personal encomium, and festive occasion. The same 
elements recur, though less consistenly, in architectural descrip- 
tions from later periods. '” 

The strongest indication that Byzantine architectural ekphrasis 
conformed to the conventions of an ancient literary tradition is 
in fact to be found not in any rhetorical handbook but in a com- 
parison of the texts themselves. From Homer onwards, Greek 
descriptions of buildings, however summary, rarely fail to men- 
tion the use of splendid and precious materials, especially gold, 
silver, and distinctive coloured marble.!5 They also show a pro- 
nounced interest in figural decoration, often at the expense of 
architecture, and they never give exact measurements or propor- 


14. Anthologia graeca 1, 10; cf. R.M. Harrison, Excavations at Sarachane in Istan- 
bul I (Princeton 1986) 5ff. 

15. Ed. Rabe, 23. 

16. Edd. D.A. Russell and N.G. Wilson, Menander Rhetor (Oxford 1981). 

17. See below 78ff. 

18. Cf., e.g., Odyssey VII 81ff; Eusebios, Vita Constantini IV, 34-40. 
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tions — in contrast to medieval western descriptions of churches, 
beginning with Gregory of Tours.!? There are also certain recur- 
rent topoi: words and/or the author are unequal to the task; the 
spectator does not know where to look first; the vault imitates 
the heavens. 

Of course, none of this necessarily means that authors of 
ekphrasis took their descriptions, or their descriptive methods, 
or even their inspiration, direct from other authors. Indeed, one 
is ultimately impressed by the lack of any rigid conventions for 
describing a building — even one as dogmatic as a Christian 
church. Descriptions of churches could begin at the east end, at 
the west end, with the dome, or with the ground plan; they could 
follow a linear progression or jump around; they could take the 
form of a narrative (‘he built . . .?), or of a guided tour (‘as you 
go... you will see’), or of an impersonal exposé, or, quite com- 
monly, they could combine all three approaches. There is no 
reason at all to doubt that such descriptions were based on obser- 
vation, and that when they waxed lyrical on the opulence of the 
building materials, they were recording a real and desired 
effect.”° 

But it is precisely here, perhaps, that the modern reader senses 
an inherent deficiency in the Byzantine descriptive tradition. In 
its rather ad hoc approach to architectural space, and in emphasis- 
ing the sensual effects of the marble and the gold, the fountain 
and the cool breezes in the atrium, the ekphrasis fails on two 
counts: it is insufficiently sensitive to points of technical and 
stylistic detail; it also fails to link the appearance of the church 
with its religious purpose. It is all somehow too relaxed and super- 
ficial. It is not as if the Byzantines lacked means, or precedents, 
for evoking a church in terms of its spiritual function. The Jewish 
Tabernacle had long been the subject of symbolic interpretation, 
especially in the Alexandrian tradition of biblical exegesis.?! 


19. Historia Francorum II, 14, 16, excerpted by Caecilia Davis-Weyer, Early Medieval 
Art, 300-1150 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1971) 57-9; cf. also 125, 128, 135, 147 for 
later examples. 

20. Cf. P. Brown, ‘Art and Society in Late Antiquity’, The Age of Spirituality, A 
Symposium, ed. K. Weitzmann (New York 1980), passim but esp. 24-5. 

21. Philo, Vit. Mos. II, 15, 71-27, 140; Clement, Stromateis V.6, 32-40; Origen, 
Homilies on Exodus IX, 3-4; Gregory of Nyssa, Vit. Mos. 170ff. 
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Eusebios of Caesarea, a product of Alexandrian scholarship, 
wrote a panegyrical description of the church at Tyre, which could 
have served as the model for a new genre of Christian ekphrasis, 
just as his works in praise of Constantine created a model for 
celebration of the Christian ruler.? In this panegyric, the 
building is celebrated as the architectural manifestation of the 
‘living temple’ (empsychos naos) of the triumphant Church. The 
central description closely echoes those of the Temple in Ezekiel 
and Josephus. It is framed by a prologue evoking the Church’s 
triumph in a series of scriptural quotations, and a conclusion in- 
terpreting the different parts of the church in terms of the dif- 
ferent tasks assigned to the faithful. It would be interesting to 
know whether Eusebios developed this approach in his oration 
celebrating the Anastasis church in Jerusalem — the summary 
description in the Life of Constantine suggests that he did not.” 
What does seem certain, however, is that the lead taken by the 
bishop of Caesarea was not followed by the rhetorical schools 
of his local Palestine, such as that which produced Chorikios of 
Gaza in the early sixth century.?^ Chorikios’ ekphraseis clearly 
belong to a secular tradition of celebrating civic monuments, like 
the mechanical clock and the mythological murals described by 
his teacher Prokopios,” or the allegorical tabula mundi in the 
vault of a bath house described by his colleague John.?® For 
systematic religious symbolism of church architecture in the sixth 
century we have to look not at Greek rhetoric but at Syriac hym- 
nography.? To judge from the surviving evidence, it was not 


22. Ecclesiastical History X, 4; see J. Wilkinson, ‘Paulinus’ Temple at Tyre’, JOB 
32/4 (1982) 553-61. Cf. N.H. Baynes, ‘Eusebius and the Christian Empire’, Byzan- 
tine Studies and other Essays (London 1960) 168-72; H.A. Drake, In Praise of Con- 
stantine, A Historical Study and New Translation of Eusebius’ Tricennial Orations, 
University of California Publications: Classical Studies, 15 (Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London 1975). 

23. See above, n. 18; Drake, op.cit., 40-45. 

24. Cf. F.K. Listas, “Choricius of Gaza and his Descriptions of Festivals at Gaza’, 
JÓB 32/3 (1982) 427-36. 

25. H. Diels, Über die von Prokop beschriebene Kunstuhr von Gaza, Abhandlungen 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Kl. (1917), no. 7; P. 
Friedlánder, Spátantiker Gemáldezyklus in Gaza, Studi e Testi 89 (Vatican City 1939). 

26. Ed. Friedlander, 135-64 cf. C. Cupane, ‘Il kosmikos pinax di Giovanni di Gaza, 
una proposta di ricostruzione' JÓB 28 (1979) 195-209. 

27. G.K. McVey, 'The Domed Church as Microcosm: Literary Roots of an Architec- 
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until much later that the two traditions came together and 
ekphrasis incorporated architectural theoria. The best example, 
Michael the Rhetor's ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia, dates from the 
twelfth century, and deals with what was by then an ancient 
monument. 

What interests us here is the function of ekphrasis with regard 
to contemporary buildings. Specifically, what did Paul the Silen- 
tiary's Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia do for the select official au- 
dience before whom he recited it a few days after the second 
dedication of the church in 562? A remark by Chorikios seems 
to hint at this function: *'it is not right that those who make a 
living by the mechanical arts should adorn the church, each to 
the best of his ability . . . while the man who struggles to shape 
words passes by, delighted by the works of others yet not hastening 
to make the most of his own speciality''? It could be inferred 
from these words that ekphrasis was essentially a display of literary 
virtuosity which used a work of art as a means to satisfy the snob- 
bery of educated men — to confirm them in their superiority over 
rude mechanical craftsmen. The language, metre, and style of 
Paul the Silentiary's ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia would seem to 
bear this out. The language and metre are those of secular epic, 
and the style is what Friedlander called the ‘baroque style’ of 
Nonnos of Panopolis and his imitators.?? Friedlánder thought 
very highly of the work — but then he was judging it as a literary 
tour de force and comparing it with the Nonnian ekphrasis by 
John of Gaza. Scholars concerned with the text as a source for 
the archaeology of Hagia Sophia have deplored the ‘‘poetic bom- 
bast”! and ‘‘turgid archaisms’’,?? which, it is implied, merely 
get in the way of reading the otherwise ‘‘remarkably accurate’’ 


tural Symbol’, DOP 37 (1983) 91-121; A. Palmer, The Inauguration Anthem of Hagia 
Sophia in Edessa: a new edition and translation with historical and architectural notes 
and a comparison with a contemporary Constantinopolitan kontakion, in this volume. 

28. Edd. C. Mango, J. Parker, ‘A Twelfth-Century Description of St. Sophia’, DOP 
14 (1960) 235ff. 

29. Edd. Foerster — Richsteig 6. 

30. Friedlander 124. 

31. Mango, Art 56. 

32. G. Majeska, ‘Notes on the Archaeology of St. Sophia at Constantinople: the 
Green Marble Bands on the Floor’, DOP 32 (1978) 299. 
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description.? In short, what we seem to see is a basic incongrui- 
ty between form and content, between literary pretension and 
aesthetic observation. Or do we? As Mary Whitby has recently 
shown, Friedlander was on the right track.?^ Now that she has 
restored, and enhanced, respect for the poem as an elegant and 
relevant piece of writing, the way is open for a thorough reap- 
praisal of its relationship to the building which it celebrates. 
The Ekphrasis has a complex structure which largely, though 
not entirely, reflects the ceremonial circumstances of its delivery. 
From a metrical point of view, it consists of three sections of hex- 
ameter *each preceded by an iambic prologue. Thematically, the 
first two hexameter sections and their prologues, which are all 
concerned with the church as a whole, stand apart from the re- 
maining portions which form a separately entitled Ekphrasis of 
the Ambo. These divisions will be considered later in relation to 
the occasional context. For the moment, however, we shall be 
concerned with the rather different structure exhibited by the hexa- 
meter sections of the main ekphrasis when these are divested of 
their iambic prologues and considered as a single unit. Thus con- 
sidered, the ekphrasis takes on the form of a triptych in which 
the description of the church is flanked by two sections (11.135-353, 
921-1029) devoted to panegyric of the emperor and patriarch. So 
clear, apparently, is the division between the three parts that they 
can easily be detached from each other. Thus those interested 
in the building have discarded the side panels, while the recent 
studies of the panegyrical and occasional aspects of the composi- 
tion have concentrated exclusively on those sections.?? Yet this 
tendency to dismantle the poem has distracted attention from its 
structural unity. The three sections obviously complement each 
other. The side panels provide the requisite civic and panegyrical 
setting, by celebrating the city (Constantinople, personified as 
Roma), the patrons (Justinian and the patriarch Eutychios), and 


33. Mango, loc. cit. 

34. Mary Whitby, ‘The Occasion of Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis of St. Sophia’, 
and ‘Paul the Silentiary and Claudian', Classical Quarterly 35 (1985) 215-28, 507-16; 
*Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople: An Epic Holy Man', Homo Viator. Classical 
Essays for John Bramble, edd. Michael Whitby, Philip Hardie, Mary Whitby (Bristol 
1987) 297-308. 

35. See previous note. 
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the festival of the church's rededication on 24 December 562. They 
also serve to anchor in time and place what is otherwise a timeless 
unhistorical description that could easily have been written a 
generation earlier for the original dedication of the building. The 
thematic cohesion of the three sections goes further than this. 
The break in the recital at line 410 occurs after the poet has already 
begun the.description of the building, and has done so, moreover, 
while continuing to evoke the dedication ceremony on Christmas 
Eve. Recreating for his audience the dawn procession to Hagia 
Sophia from the church of St. Plato, he leads them to the door, 
then calls upon the patriarch and clergy (who were seated in the 
audience) to receive him in words obviously reminiscent of the 
verse of Psalm 23 which had been sung at the ceremonial 
opening: 

Draw back the bolt for me, god-fearing initiates; open, I say, open up the 


divine palace to our verses, and offer a prayer for their words, for as we 
touch the starting-rope, our eyes must be fixed on you (11.350-3). 


There follows a description of the east end of the church. This 
was not only the part of the building that the assembled en- 
caeniasts would have seen first as the doors were thrown open; 
it was also the area reserved for the very priests on whom the 
poet is fixing his attention, and whom he shortly mentions again, 
in his description of the synthronon (11.362-8), and in his image 
of the three semidomes at the east end reaching out to embrace 
the polyhymnos laos (11.374-5).? The allusion to the clergy 
seated on the synthronon of the main apse also freshens up the 
topos of the poet at the starting rope, for it implicitly compares 
his audience to the spectators seated in the Sphendone of the 


36. John Malalas, Chronicle, XVIII, 143 (ed. L. Dindorf, CSHB) 495; cf. 
Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 1, 283. For these and 
all subsequent references to Malalas/Theophanes, see also the new collated trans- 
lation by E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, R. Scott et al., The Chronicle of John Malalas, 
Byzantina Australiensia 4 (Melbourne 1986); the text contains references to the pages 
of the Dindorf edition. 

37. Mango, Art 81, translates this as *the band of singers', evidently taking it to 
refer to the choir. However, since Paul elsewhere uses the word polyhymnos of the 
patriarch (1.345), the Virgin Mary (1.434), and the emperor (1.527), it has to mean 
*much-Aymned', and therefore in this instance can only refer to the group of people 
currently being praised, i.e. the clergy. 
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Hippodrome.?? Thus by superimposing reminiscences of the en- 
caenia ceremony on the formalities of the recital which he is giv- 
ing, Paul effects a smooth transition from the panegyrical set- 
ting to the descriptive core of his discourse. At the same time, 
he makes novel and efficient use of certain standard conventions. 
Here it is instructive to compare him with Chorikios. Instead of 
describing the festive occasion under a separate heading, Paul 
makes it the vehicle for the imaginary guided tour by which the 
orator leads the audience to the entrance. In Chorikios, this takes 
the form of a casual, everyday stroll, but in Paul the Silentiary 
it takes on direct liturgical relevance. 

At the close of the description, the transition back to panegyric 
is not quite so ingeniously handled, but there is nevertheless a 
strong thread of thematic continuity. The description concludes 
with an extended celebration of the lighting of the church, which 
serves as a lighthouse superior even to the Pharos of Alexandria, 
because, Paul says, it guides not only by artificial beams but also 
by the bounteous favours of the living God. He then addresses 
the emperor: ‘‘Remain, O sceptre-bearer, unto cycles of many 
years, to be an evening and morning light, for on you, much- 
hymned one, both east and west know they can rest their cares”, 
for Justinian has lined the shores of the sea with harbours of calm 
water, and spanned raging torrents — witness the new stone bridge 
over the Sangarios (11.921-33).?? Description and panegyric are 
linked by Justinian as provider of light who overcomes the watery 
element for the benefit of his subjects. Once again, Paul satisfies 
panegyrical requirements in a natural way that is entirely ap- 
propriate to the description of the church. Among other things, 
the comparison between Hagia Sophia and the Pharos works in 
a synkrisis of Justinian not only with the builder of the latter, 
but also with Anastasios, whose prosperous reign was undoubtedly 
an embarrassing memory in Justinian's later years.” 


38. The twelfth-century ekphrasis of the church actually characterises the synthronon 
as a sphendoné: edd. Mango — Parker 239. 

39. Cf. Michael Whitby, ‘Justinian’s Bridge over the Sangarius and the Date of Pro- 
copius’ De Aedificiis’, JHS 105 (1985) 129-48. 

40. For Anastasios’ repairs to the breakwater of the Pharos, see Prokopios of Gaza, 
Panegyric, $20: PG 87/3, cols. 2817-20; on the emperor's building policy in general, 
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The interpenetration of panegyric and description is completed, 
finally, by the introduction of panegyrical elements into the 
description itself. These consist mostly of passing references to 
the wisdom, generosity, and piety of Justinian and Theodora. 
But there is one passage where the panegyric is sustained for 
twenty lines (11.512-32), and it occurs, appropriately, just after 
the description of the building's crowning architectural feature, 
the dome: 


] am amazed when I consider with what wisdom our ruler covered the wide 
church; how in their constructive toil, the men who minister to this beautiful 
shrine raised the surfaces of the vaults and the roofs of this wide-stretching 
house by binding them with baked brick. For it is a man of many wiles, 
dedicated to the art of knowledge, who has constructed a woodless roof for 
a wide-roofed temple. For neither on the Phoenician hills above Lebanon, 
nor in the wooded thickets of the Alpine ranges, has the Assyrian or the Celtic 
woodcutter, raising axe in tall-tree forests, ever known fir or pine capable 
of spanning [such a] building. Nor have the groves of Daphne by the Orontes 
and the wooded crag of Patara brought forth a cypress which could cover 
the roof of the boundless church. And our celebrated emperor thus roofed 
with circles of stones what Nature could find no way of spanning. Thus, 
on four arches, is raised the fine-crested, deep-bosomed dome. You might 
say that the wandering eye reaches up to the great circle of heaven itself. 
The passage clearly anticipates the later celebration of the 
church as a triumph over nature, and a substitute for the stars. 
It also refers back to a passage in the panegyrical introduction 
where Paul compares the church to the cosmos and concludes 
that while the observer of nature soon gets bored with looking 
at the heavens and wants a change of scene, the visitor to the 
church never tires of twisting his neck this way and that in order 
to take it all in (11.286-99). Again, topoi of panegyrical ekphrasis 
— comparison with the cosmos, the variety of the spectacle — 
are made to justify their presence by contributing to the descrip- 
tion, rather than — as in Chorikios — being ritually stated and 
then forgotten. 


Having emphasised the overall unity of the work, it is now im- 
portant to look at the description in its own terms, for these are 


cf. L. Di Segni — Y. Hirschfeld, *Four Greek Inscriptions from Hammat Gader from 
the reign of Anastasius’, Israel Exploration Journal 36 (1986) 263ff. 
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not dictated solely by the panegyrical framework. After the 
dramatic lead-in, the perspective of the liturgical procession-cum- 
guided tour is abandoned in favour of a more impersonal presen- 
tation, in which the audience and the builder or craftsman are 
frequently, but not systematically, involved, by expressions like 
‘he built’ or ‘you will see’. Having described the east end of the 
interior, Paul goes on to describe the west end, then leaves the 
nave to deal with the narthex, but returns to the nave to describe 
the rest of the architecture in the following sequence: piers, ar- 
ches, pendentives, dome, north and south tympana and colon- 
nades, north and south aisles and galleries. He then leaves the 
church completely to describe the atrium, returning once more 
to describe the decoration (marble revetment, basket-work 
sculpture, marble inlay, mosaic) and liturgical furnishings (chancel 
screen, ciborium, altar, altar cloth, and lamps). It is clear that 
he is not describing things in the order in which they are seen. 
What order is he following? Procopius' Buildings may provide 
a clue, for this describes the architecture in much the same order, 
beginning with the east end, which Procopius calls ‘‘the face of 
the temple (for surely that must be the part towards the rising 
sun, where they sacrifice the mysteries to God)" ".* We are 
reminded of the progymnasmata and their precept of ‘first things 
first'. Both Procopius and Paul the Silentiary, it would seem, 
are applying this precept to a personified notion of the church 
(or to the mystical equation church = man = cosmos) in which the 
sanctuary is the head.? But Paul may also be applying the 
precept in a different sense. The fact that he describes first the 
architecture, then the surface decoration, then the fixed fur- 
nishings, then the movable furnishings, suggests that the descrip- 
tion follows the main phases of the building's execution. Whether 
the description of the architecture — east end, west end, narthex, 
dome supports, dome, north and south tympana, supports and 
adjuncts — actually reproduces the stages of construction must 
be for architectural historians to decide. But there is nothing 


41. De aed. 1,1, 23ff. 

42. Cf. St. Maximos the Confessor, Mystagogia 4; PG 91, 672 A-C. 

43. On the architecture of the church, see now R.J. Mainstone, Hagia Sophia. Ar- 
chitecture, structure and liturgy of Justinian's Great Church (London 1987). 
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wildly implausible in such an interpretation. The main argument 
against it would seem to be the fact that the dome is described 
before the north and south walls, aisles, and galleries. None of 
these elements, however, play an important part in carrying the 
dome. The thrust on the north and south sides is carried by the 
piers and their outward extensions, generally characterised as but- 
tresses. There are two indications in Paul the Silentiary that each 
pier and its flanking buttress originally formed a single mass of 
masonry. One is the word, toichos, which he uses of the piers 
(11.450). The other is his characterisation of the tunnel-vaulted 
passages between the piers and the buttresses as 'piercings' 
(11.469-71: erga. . . tréta), which suggests that they were indeed 
tunnels rather than structural divisions, and that the aisles and 
galleries were indeed secondary to the central load-bearing 
structure. 

If this interpretation is correct, it shows that Paul the Silen- 
tiary was being true to the object of his description in a way that 
even his most admiring critics have failed to recognise: he was 
recreating for his audience the process by which Hagia Sophia 
had come into being, and, as always, his technique was all the 
most effective for being unobtrusive — in this case, for not be- 
ing an explicit narrative of the building’s construction. But even 
if the description will not bear the construction we have put on 
it, it is still far from being an aimless catalogue of details and 
images, nor is its artistry concerned solely with conveying a 
physical impression of the building.“ We should not be deceived 
by its apparent superficiality or by the poet’s ritual exclamation 
(11.444, 755) that he is losing control of his discourse. Above all, 
we should not miss the double progression that occurs in the course 
of the description. There is, firstly, an overall progression through 
the four cosmic elements, from the ‘earth’ of the building 
materials, by way of the water in the fountain of the atrium 
(11.595ff), to the air in which the lamps are suspended (11.814, 
819, 837), and the fire which these contain. Secondly, there is 
a progression from morning to evening. The description begins 
at dawn, with the sunlight streaming in through the east windows. 


44. As implied by Friedlander 125-32; Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics, 92-3. 
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It continues by way of noon, evoked not only by the forty windows 
of the dome and the cross at its meridian (11.489ff, 509-11), but 
also by the gold mosaic of the ceiling, looking at which, says Paul, 
is like looking at the noonday sun in springtime (11.671-2). The 
climax comes at night, when the church no longer depends on 
natural daylight, but is itself a source of God-given illumination. 

Thus in its own discreet way, the description has a profoundly 
spiritual structure that is both cyclical and anagogical: cyclical 
in that it begins with contemplation of the church's holy of holies 
— the sanctuary where the priesthood celebrate the ‘dayspring 
from on high’ (anatolé ex hypsous: Luke 1, 78) of Christ’s In- 
carnation, and returns to a contemplation of the Church’s 
evangelising mission on earth; anagogical, in that it leads through 
the contemplation of the created world to that of the Creator, 
from the first coming of Christ to the passing of the natural order 
when he comes again. Either way, the classicism and exuberant 
sensuality of the poem’s language and imagery — its delight in 
light, colour, texture, and organic form? — serve not only as 
a cover, but also as a vehicle for a theological message that is 
in essence very unclassical and abstract. Perceived through the 
physical imagery of one church building is a vision of the eternal 
fulfilment of the universal Church, and it is surely significant that 
when Paul invites his audience to ‘see’, he generally uses the am- 
biguous word noein, denoting both physical and intellectual 
perception. 

This brings us back to a point which we have so far mentioned 
only in passing: the timeless, unhistorical quality of the central 
descriptive section, which contains nothing that could not have 
been written a generation earlier. Not only does it fail to specify 
recent repairs and modifications; it twice refers to ‘the emperors’ 
as if Theodora were still alive (11.681, 810). It may be that Paul 
incorporated material from earlier ekphraseis of the church, but 
there can also be no doubt that the suggestion of timelessness 
was deliberate. This is clear from the introduction, where he 


45. Ibid., 87, 88ff.; P. Dronke, ‘Tradition and Innovation in Medieval Western 
Colour Imagery’, The Medieval Poet and his World (Rome 1984) 57-60. 
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characterises the rebuilding of the church as a victory over the 
forces of Phthonos (Envy). 

At the same time, it is clear that his very concern to show the 
permanence of Justinian's achievement sprang from a sharp 
awareness of how vulnerable that achievement had become. Paul 
could not and did not ignore that he was celebrating a rebuilding 
after a disastrous earthquake, and that only a month previously, 
the emperor had nearly fallen victim to an attempt on his life. 
Of course, the panegyrist had to put the best possible interpreta- 
tion on these events, but to mention them at all was a concession 
to the power of Phthonos. Historical circumstances as well as 
rhetorical convention dictated that he should put his timeless 
description in a context of time and place — a context that both 
frames and informs the ekphrasis as such. 

It would be no exaggeration to claim that of all the Byzantine 
ekphraseis of buildings or works of art which have survived, Paul 
the Silentiary's tells us most about the circumstances in which 
it was written and delivered, its historical and occasional con- 
texts. Paul is most explicit about where and how he recited his 
ekphrasis and these are aspects of the work which have received 
recent extensive treatment.^$ However, the question of the date 
of the poem's recitation has not been raised since the beginning 
of the century, nor has the broader historical context been dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Ceremonial is the element which binds together and connects 
all aspects of the occasion. A sense of movement, the rhythm 
of starting, pausing, and continuing is imparted in two ways: by 
the actual ceremony which accompanied the poem's recitation 
for which Paul gives clear indications in his text,” and by Paul's 
recreation of the procession which had taken place on the day 
of the encaenia of Hagia Sophia, 24 December. Here it is not 
merely a question of description of a past ceremony but reliving 
that ceremony by simulating the movement of the procession on 
that occasion.*® Past procession and present occasion are made 


46. Mary Whitby, The Occasion (as in n.34) 215-228. 

47. Ed. Friedlander, 11.66-67, 81-88, 411-416; Ekphrasis of the Ambo, 1l.1-14. See 
the analysis by Whitby, The Occasion 216-218. 

48. Paul achieves this by opening his description of the dawn procession (11.315-349) 
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to coincide.*? In addition to these two means by which motion 
is created and conveyed Paul shows us something of the emperor's 
daily ceremonial life in the city with his subjects in his decrip- 
tion of Roma's audience with Justinian (11.219-254)?? and in the 
flashback account of the emperor's visit to the site of Hagia 
Sophia after the earthquake of 557 which caused part of the dome 
to collapse (11.256-278).?! 

The occasion of the recitation of the poem was therefore far 
from static. There was not only a procession from the palace, 
where Paul began his delivery before the emperor and members 
of his court, to the patriarchate, where the patriarch Eutychios 
and assembled clergy were addressed, ?? but also at least two in- 
termissions or pauses in Paul's presentation. Paul gives clear in- 
dications in the poem for these movements and breaks, although 
the length of the intermissions cannot be determined.’ 

The ceremony accompanying the recitation but also the con- 
tents of the poem join together emperor and patriarch, palace 


with an appeal to his audience to enter the church (11.311-313) and by ending it with 
words reminiscent of the verse from Psalm 23 (see above, p.55) which had been sung 
at the moment when the doors of the church were opened to the procession (1.350-351). 

49. For this recreation, in homilies and imperial ceremonial, of past events and 
the elimination of the intervening lapse of time through their celebration in the present, 
see the discussion by S. MacCormack, ‘Christ and Empire, Time and Ceremonial 
in Sixth-Century Byzantium and Beyond’, B 52 (1982) 287-309, esp. 298-304. 

50. Roma attempts to kiss Justinian's feet (11.243-244), a modification to the act 
of proskynesis of an emperor introduced by Justinian and Theodora: Procopius, Secret 
History, 15,15. Justinian extends his right hand to ‘his familiar’ Roma, to raise her 
up (1.244-245). On this passage see, Mary Whitby, Paul the Silentiary and Claudian 
(as in n.34), 507-516, esp. 511 and n.28. 

51. 11.255-261 describe the attendants who usually (‘as was the custom") accompanied 
the emperor. On this passage see Mary Whitby, ‘On the omission of a ceremony in 
mid-sixth century Constantinople', Historia 36 (1987) 462-488. 

52. Whitby, The Occasion, 217-218. 

53. The first break, indicated at 11.411-416, was not far into the recitation and therefore 
probably represents only a brief intermission. See Friedlànder, p.110 and n.3, who 
makes a comparison with a mid-day break indicated in John of Gaza's Ekphrasis 
of the Tabula Mundi (ed. Friedlander, 11.1-4 (p.150). The second interruption in the 
recitation at the end of the ekphrasis of the church and before that of the ambo 
(Ekphrasis of the Ambo, 11.1-14) is more problematic. Inferring from the opening 
lines (11.1-2) that the ambo was not completed when Paul recited the main ekphrasis, 
Friedlánder suggested that the ekphrasis of the ambo was recited on a separate occa- 
sion (see the lemma also) but probably not long after the main ekphrasis: *for I have 
summoned you three times now' (1.11). 
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and patriarchate in the celebration of Hagia Sophia. In addition 
to the separate iambic verses addressed to the emperor and 
patriarch in the two prologues (11.1-80;81-134) to the main hex- 
ameter text of the poem, the concluding 109 verses of the ekphrasis 
contain lines devoted to panegyric of Justinian and Eutychios 
(11.921-966;967-1029). But it is clear from internal evidence as 
well as the lemma that the greater part of the poem was recited 
in the patriarchate.** This emphasis on the patriarchate in the 
organisation of the ceremonial and the granting to the patriarch 
of equal ‘time’ in the panegyric has been described as the plac- 
ing of a ‘religious veneer on a traditional expression of pagan 
classical culture'.55 We would suggest rather that the large role 
of the priesthood in the occasion and in the content of the poem 
is related to the date of recitation and to the wider historical 
context. 

The iambic prologue addressed to the emperor contains two 
possible indications of the date of the poem's delivery. In the open- 
ing verses Paul asks, *Could there be a day greater than the pre- 
sent one in which both God and emperor are honoured?' (11.1-2) 
The day in question would seem to fall within the extended period 
of festivities connected with the encaenia of the church on 24 
December 562.56 Paul refers to this period in the closing verses 
of the address to the emperor, saying that the people of the city 
had requested of Justinian that he prolong the holiday. The 
emperor had agreed at least twice. 'By doing this many times', 
Paul tells the emperor, 'you extended the festival richly' 
(11.79-80). These two passages, then, would seem to suggest a 
feast day of the church after Christmas. The best known and most 
important day which fits this description is Epiphany, on 6 
January, the Feast of the Lights, when the Baptism of Christ in 


54. Whitby, The Occasion, 217-218. 

55. Ibid., 219. Averil Cameron, on the other hand, sees the poem in much more 
Christian terms: 'Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in late Sixth-Century Byzan- 
tium', Past and Present 84 (1979) 9 (reprinted in the author's Continuity and Change 
in Sixth-Century Byzantium |London 1981]) and Procopius and the Sixth Century 
[London 1985] 10, 255. 

56. Paul's Ekphrasis is itself a source for the 24 December date: I1.326-330; also 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 238; Chronicon Paschale, ed. B.G. Niebuhr (Bonn 1832) 
I, 687. 
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the Jordan is commemorated. 6 January 563 was indeed proposed 
by Friedlánder as the date of Paul's recitation, although he did 
not draw any conclusions from the date, nor see any implica- 
tions for the panegyric or description of the church in this," as 
has also been the case for those who have adopted his dating.?? 
Certainly, by the sixth century, Epiphany was well-established 
as a day on which both God and emperor were honoured, with 
acclamations for the emperor?? and a liturgical celebration in 
which he took part. Epiphany marked the end of the twelve 
days of Christmas! and, therefore, an ekphrasis of Hagia 
Sophia recited on this day would have provided a fitting conclu- 
sion to the festivities which began on Christmas Eve. The ninth- 
century anonymous Diegesis of Hagia Sophia in fact states that 
the celebrations in connection with the encaenia lasted until 
Epiphany, with banquets, distribution of money, and thanksgiving 
to God.? Then, too, the theme of light found in hymns and 
homilies for the feast® could be seen to have had an effect on 
the panegyric in the poem and on the description of the church. 
Light in Hagia Sophia, both in the daytime (11.398ff) and at night 
(11.806ff), is given special attention by Paul, and the emperor 
himself is hailed as a light for east and west (11.921-922). 


57. Friedlander, 110 and n.2. 

58. T. Viljamaa, Studies in Greek Encomiastic Poetry of the Early Byzantine Period 
(Helsinki 1968) 61; H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzan- 
tiner, II (Munich 1978) 111; Averil Cameron, Procopius, 11; M. Whitby, The Occa- 
sion, 216 and n.8: ‘perhaps on the Feast of Epiphany’. 

59. Constantine Prophyrogenitus, De cerimoniis, ed. J. Reiske I (Bonn 1829) 369-370. 

60. The 'Selection from the Ecclesiastical History' (ed. Cramer 1839) provides con- 
firmation in a ‘negative way’ when it states that Justinian processed to church without 
his diadem on Christmas and Epiphany 557, after the devastating earthquake of 
December: The Chronicle of John Malalas, translation (as in n.36) 296 and note. 

61. For the twelve days of Christmas see Philotheos, ed. N. Oikonomides, Les listes 
de préséance byzantines des LXe et Xe siécles (Paris 1972) 165-191. Some of the variants 
of Malalas' chronicle seem to indicate that the twelve-day holiday period existed in 
Justinian's reign, although these may be later glosses; see the apparatus in the transla- 
tion of Malalas (as in n.36) 296. 

62. Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitanarum, ed. T. Preger, I (Leipzig 1901) 
104-5. 

63. E.g. Proclus, PG 65, cols. 757 ff.; Severian of Gabala, PG.65, cols. 15-25; 
Romanos. Hymnes, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, II Sources Chrétiennes 110 (Paris 
1965), 236-03. 
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Yet, a passage in the poem would seem to tell against an 
Epiphany date. Even if one takes into account the avoidance of 
explicitly Christian terminology by classicising writers, Paul's 
reference to Epiphany in his description of the fountain in the 
atrium as ‘God’s mystic feast’, ‘in the month of the golden 
vestments', *when the people draw by night the unsullied waters 
in vessels’, (11.598-600)5 is remote and strained for someone 
reciting a poem on that day. In addition, there are omissions which 
make it difficult to ascribe the date of delivery to Epiphany. 
References to water, a central theme along with light in Epiphany 
hymns and homilies, are few, while the Jordan and John the Bap- 
tist are not mentioned at all, even though an obvious context 
would have been the description of the baptistery (11.563-566).96 

One figure does, however, receive exceptional treatment and 
this in connection with a part of the church. David is given pro- 
minence by Paul in the description of the narthex: *Here, through 
the night there rises a melodious sound pleasing to the ears of 
Christ, giver of life, when the psalms of God-fearing David are 
sung with alternate voice by the sacred ministers . . . David the 
meek, whom the divine voice praised, a glorious light . . .' Paul 
goes on to associate David with the Incarnation through the 
Virgin, David's *much-sung scion’ (11.429-437). This mention of 
David stands out in the poem, especially as no other Old or New 
Testament figure, with the exception of Christ (11.702, 709, 764, 
801, 804, 894), Mary (1.803) and the apostle Paul (1.787) is singled 
out and referred to by name. The honorific inclusion of David 
therefore deserves consideration as a possible indicator of the date 
of recitation. David, prophet, king, and ancestor of Christ is com- 
memorated on the Sunday after Christmas in the ninth-century 
Typikon of the Great Church.® Although it is not known when 
this commemoration of David on the Sunday after Christmas 
originated, there is nothing in the poem to exclude the possibi- 
lity that it was already in practice in Justinian's reign. In 562 


64. Whitby, The Occasion, 217n.11 and references. 
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Christmas Eve, the day of the encaenia, was a Sunday,® 
therefore the Sunday after Christmas would have fallen on 31 
December. This date, half-way between Christmas and Epiphany, 
is appropriate not only to the way in which Paul looks back on 
the encaenia in the prologue but also to the way he looks for- 
ward in time to the new year in the closing address to Justinian: 
*These things . . . exalt you in the commencement of a long life- 
bearing year’ (11.934-935).9 Considerations of theme and 
imagery also make the date an appropriate one for the poem’s 
recitation, Sunday was a day on which both ‘God and emperor 
are honoured’. Further, the iconographic type of David as king 
first made its appearance in the latter part of Justinian’s reign, 
on the apse mosaic of St. Catherine’s, Mt. Sinai, where David 
is represented in crown and chlamys, in a medallion directly below 
the transfigured Christ as his royal ancestor and prophet.” 
Christ and king are thus linked and this theme, as we have seen, 
is one to which Paul draws attention from the opening verses of 
his panegyric to Justinian. Furthermore, the association of the 
Incarnation and David and, thus, the connection between 
Christmas Eve and the day of recitation, is indicated also by 
David’s psalms which, as Paul says, were sung in the narthex dur- 
ing nocturnal vigils (11.428-432). Psalm 71 in particular, dedicated 
by David to Solomon, and sung at the Christmas vigil, was ap- 
plied as early as Origen to Christ as the son of David, and was 
understood as a prophecy of the Incarnation.”! 

Between them, the David (11.421-437) and the Epiphany 
(11.596-604) passages in the poem, each embedded in a descrip- 
tion of a part of the church and given extensive treatment by the 


68. According to the Chronicon Paschale, ed. Niebuhr I, 687; ñuépg npatn. This 
is confirmed by the table in V. Grumel, La Chronologie (Paris 1958) 316. 

69. &nguáóa (1.935) alludes to the beginning of a consular year on l January, marked 
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word in another context and 1.599 for reference to January as the *month of the golden 
vestments’. On consular inauguration see Cameron, Elites and Icons (as in n.55) 13; 
eadem, Corippus, In laudem Iustini (London 1976) Book IV and commentary 175, 
199, 202-203. 

70. A.D. Kartsonis, Anastasis: the making of an image (Princeton 1986) 186; K. 
Weitzmann, ‘The Mosaic in St. Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai’, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 110 (1966) 392-405, esp. 401. 
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poet, encompass the entire Christmas period, the one with its 
association with the Incarnation, the other with its reminder of 
the ‘mystic feast’ to come. Whether the poem was recited on 31 
December or 6 January — and neither date can be conclusively 
demonstrated to have been the date of delivery — the implica- 
tions for our reading of and approach to the text are the same: 
the panegyrical prologue and concluding verses cannot be detached 
as panels from the main descriptive part of the poem without 
disturbing the poem's message. These opening and closing 
passages do not alone provide references to specific events or oc- 
casions. The timeless quality of the description is misleading, for 
it is precisely in the description of parts of the church, the nar- 
thex and the atrium, that the references to David and to Epiphany 
are made. The description, then, can also harbour topical 
references which, when read in connection with the other parts 
of the poem, yield a fuller picture. 

To turn now to the historical context of Paul's composition. 
At the time of the rededication of Hagia Sophia, Justinian was 
over 70 years old. His greatest military victories were behind him. 
A fifty-year peace treaty had been made with Persia (561), very 
much at the empire's expense. His attempts to reconcile 
religious factions over more than 20 years had failed. The : 
emperor's last years in power were marked by grave troubles. 
The chroniclers present a catalogue in which natural disasters alter- 
nate with social unrest. For the years 560-562 alone the follow- 
ing troubles are recorded. A rumour in Constantinople that the 
emperor had died caused panic buying of bread; a fire in the city 
destroyed houses and churches; the capital suffered from civil ` 
strife, a drought, and a serious disruption of trade caused by the 
lack of a south wind. In November 562, a month before the 
rededication of Hagia Sophia, a plot against the emperor's life 
took place in which several silver-dealers (argyropratai) were in- . 
volved and Belisarios himself was implicated.” 


72. Agathias, Hist., ed. Keydell, 5, 14; Corippus, Jn laudem Iustini, ed. Cameron, 
Book II, 260 ff; E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire II (Amsterdam 1949) 516ff; 777-780. 
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ed. de Boor, 234-239. On the conspiracy see the discussion by Whitby, The Occa- 
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These misfortunes, and especially the natural disasters of the 
550s — the earthquake of 557 which brought down the dome of 
Hagia Sophia and was reported as the worst in living memory,’4 
the epidemic of 558? — were identified by some with the con- 
vulsions which were to overturn the world at the time of the ap- 
proach of the Second Coming. The calamities appeared to be 
serious enough and frequent enough to persuade some at least 
that mankind was on the brink of the end of the world. Agathias 
reported in connection with the earthquake of 557 that many peo- 
ple announced the imminent end,” and Romanos’ hymn On 
the Ten Virgins written in the 550s, makes constant reference to 
the disasters and invokes the Second Coming throughout." 
There were those too who saw in the emperor whose earlier suc- 
cesses had turned sour, the figure of the Antichrist. Procopius' 
description of the emperor's demonic form and disembodied head 
which could be observed flying in the palace at night” is 
reminiscent of Romanos' decription of the Antichrist in his hymn 
On the Last Judgement.” The sixth millenium had come and 
gone, bringing the Antichrist, and not a rebirth.9? 

In his celebration of the church of Hagia Sophia, Paul the Silen- 
tiary incorporated recent events — notably the conspiracy against 
Justinian (11.24-39) and the earthquake of 557 (11.186 ff) — turn- 
ing unpromising material to Justinian's advantage. This is not 
in itself remarkable, for there were precedents for such treatment 
in a panegyrical context and even in another ekphrasis of Hagia 
Sophia. Procopius, in the preface to The Buildings, referred to 
the conspiracy of 548, as well as the Nika Riot and fire which 
destroyed Hagia Sophia in 532, immediately before this descrip- 
tion of Justinian's rebuilding of the church.?! What should be 
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stressed in connection with Paul's Ekphrasis is the way in which 
not only these two events but also the general historical context 
are made to contribute to a timeless statement. 

As has been mentioned, topical and timeless are not separated 
or divided in different parts of the poem but are juxtaposed 
throughout, interacting and shifting so that past, present and 
future become one. Thus, for instance, in the introductory iam- 
bics for Justinian Paul shifts abruptly from a timeless ideological 
tableau to description of the very recent conspiracy. It is part 
of his method to demonstrate the truth of the general statement 
by reference to the specific. In this case, his assertion that God 
is ever-present, guarding over Justinian (11.6 ff.), is shown to be 
true by the description, immediately following, of the failed con- 
spiracy. In other instances, themes introduced in the iambic pro- 
logue are demonstrated later, by description of a scene or part 
of the church. Such is the case with a theme of the prologue, the 
extent of Justinian's empire: the Ocean is the boundary of his 
power in the west, while in the east all men are his subjects 
(11.11-16). This statement could be made to apply to any emperor 
at any time. Indeed, Agathias, in the preface to his Cycle, ascribed 
a similar achievement to the unwarlike Justin II upon his acces- 
sion to the throne.? Yet Paul gives visual confirmation of the 
general picture in his description of the wealth gathered from all 
parts of the empire to decorate the church. He enumerates the 
geographical origins of the marbles in a catalogue reminiscent 
of a visual representation of provinces and cities of the empire 
bearing tribute to the emperor (11.379-380, 387-388, 391 ff., 539 
ff., 620-646, 673-680).9 The empire is paraded before us. 

Another theme introduced in the iambics is Justinian's fatherly 
concern for the city and his subjects and the love which the peo- 
ple of Constantinople nurture for their emperor and his church 
(11.41 ff., 71 ff.). Paul illustrates the assertion in a later scene 
in which he describes Roma's supplication of Justinian® to heal 


82. Agathias, AP IV, 3, 47-97; A. Cameron, Corippus, In laudem Iustini, praef, 
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the wound in her breast, that is, the damage caused to the dome 
of Hagia Sophia by the earthquake. The church is, she insists, 
‘the most brilliant symbol’ of his throne, the greatest achieve- 
ment of his reign. Justinian's reception of Roma is one of con- 
solation and reassurance (11.219-254). The image and tone are 
reiterated later, in the description of the provisions for lighting 
Hagia Sophia at night. The lights around the cornice of the ‘deep- 
bosomed dome' are compared to a necklace of glowing rubies 
set in gold which a king might place around the neck of his 
cherished virgin daughter (11.866-870). Thus, the description of 
a specific feature of the church reinforces the image of the in- 
timate relationship of emperor and city and echoes its reassur- 
ing effect. 

The scene of Roma's supplication has a forerunner in the open- 
ing hexameters which introduce the description of the church 
(11.135 ff.). In this passage the poet summons the personifica- 
tion of Constantinople to crown the life-giving emperor because, 
by raising the church in her arms, he has made her more brilliant 
than her mother on the Tiber (1l.145-151). The images of 
Constantinople which Paul uses here have parallels in literature 
and in representations; they all stress her youth, vitality, and fruit- 

'fulness.55 Paul never refers to the city as the New Rome, an 
epithet of Constantinople in ecclesiastical contexts from the fourth 
century,96 but always as Roma, as in Justinian's legislation,? yet 
the contrast between Old and New Rome is implicit in the im- 
ages he uses of both. Old Rome is ‘first-born Latin Roma’ (1.164), 
‘the mother’ (1.167), ‘on the Tiber’ (1.151). This passage is, 
however, not only an early statement of the contrast between 


sion of this scene. The fatherly image of Justinian here is paralleled by Procopius’ 
application of the Homeric phrase ‘gentle as a father’ (Od. 2. 47; 15. 152) to Justi- 
nian in his introduction to The Buildings 1.1.15. 
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youthful Constantinople and ageing Rome,® but also a most ex- 
plicit expression of the superiority of New Rome in religious terms; 
the poet calls on the ‘Capitoline legends of Rome’ to yield to him 
(1.152); ‘My emperor has so far surpassed that wonder, as great 
God is superior to an idol’ (11.163-164). The daughter has outstrip- 
ped the mother through Hagia Sophia. Such sentiments were cer- 
tainly appropriate to the specific occasion: patriarch and clergy 
were present, and honoured, and could be regarded as represen- 
tatives of the city in this more exclusive gathering for the recita- 
tion of the poem. Yet the presentation of Constantinople’s 
superiority in religious terms may also reflect the wider historical 
situation. Justinian -had demonstrated at the Fifth Occumenical 
Council (553) and later that Constantinople led the way in ec- 
clesiastical policy, imposing doctrine on an unwilling pope.5? 
Seemingly timeless description and specific historical reference 
are again juxtaposed and the distinctions blurred in Paul’s discus- 
sion of the empress Theodora who had died in 548. In the iam- 
bic prologue his reference to her unites the themes of Justinian’s 
relationship with God and with his own subjects. In her lifetime 
she was a supporter and helpmate. Upon her death she provided 
an oath for Justinian’s subjects which he has not neglected. Even 
now she intercedes with God on Justinian’s behalf (11.58-65). 
Paul's assertion that Theodora's influence and powers are 
ever-present and alive is borne out in his description of the 
church furnishings, for Theodora's monogram and image appear 
next to Justinian's on the entablature of the altar screen 
(11.712-715) and on the silk altar cloths where emperor and em- 
press are portrayed joining hands with the mother of God and 
Christ (11.802-804). The presence of Theodora in the rededicated 
Hagia Sophia, on furnishings newly made to replace those 
destroyed under the collapsed dome, is confirmed also by the in- 
scription on the new altar table which Kedrenos records: ‘Your 
servants, Justinian and Theodora, offer to thee, Christ, thine of 
thy own'.? It was as if Justinian's first Hagia Sophia had 
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never suffered destruction and Theodora had never died.?! 

Another example of the misleadingly timeless description of 
the church can be seen in the attention given by Paul to the silver 
decorations of the altar screen and ciborium (11.678-719, 720-754), 
as well as the silver lighting fixtures of various shapes (11.806-920). 
On one level, by providing an elaborate description of these fur- 
nishings and decorations the poet was paying tribute to an im- 
portant part of any church decoration or festive occasion. 
Chorikios, too, shows how lights in particular were decorative 
elements on feast days, arranged to spell out the names of benefac- 
tors and to convey wishes for a long life.?? But, more specifi- 
cally, these were also the very furnishings which had suffered 
destruction after the earthquake, and were therefore related to 
the rebuilt Hagia Sophia.” They may have been related in 
another way also to the historical context, for the conspirators 
who had attempted to kill Justinian a month before the rededica- 
tion were, to a large extent, silver-dealers.?^ In August 562, three 
months before the conspiracy, Justinian had commanded the 
argyropratai to put on a lavish display of illuminations for the 
encaenia of the church of the holy martyr Theodora.’ Could 
the conspiracy have been a reaction to the heavy demands made 
on them by the emperor for both churches? 
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The connection cannot be proved but the silver and lights of 
Hagia Sophia celebrated by Paul certainly bear witness to 
Justinian's continuing life and power. Lights were symbols of 
life and hope not only in the metaphors and similes of the writ- 
ten word but also in a routine daily context. Malalas' account 
of the panic in Constantinople in 560 caused by rumours that 
the emperor had died illustrates the association of lights and 
reassurance in the life of the city: 'About the ninth hour the senate 
called a meeting and sent the prefect to have lights lit throughout 
the city to show that the emperor was well. In this way the city 
was calmed after the disturbance.” So too in Paul's elaborate 
description of the lighting fixtures with which the main ekphrasis 
ends we are left with a final image of a church which is a work 
of hope and salvation. The description of the light culminates 
in the image of Hagia Sophia as a divine light guiding mankind 
(11.916-920). 

Through the interplay of panegyric and description, the topical 
and the timeless, Paul demonstrates the central place of the church 
in the life of the city and of the emperor. Reassurance is pro- 
duced through a discussion of the negative followed by a 
demonstration of the positive. Contrasts between previous sor- 
row and present joy are elaborated by means of metaphors from 
nature which reiterate this sequence and its effect: the light of 
the sun after a winter's night, the tranquility of the sea after a 
storm (11.182-184). A great part of the poem is concerned with 
presenting the significance which the church and its builder hold 
for the city of Constantinople; but an equally important aspect 
is the significance of Hagia Sophia for Justinian. The emperor 
who provides healing, dulling of cares, serenity, forgiveness and 
release from death for his subjects is also in need of these gifts 
or wonders. Throughout Paul refers to the intercessory quality 
of Justinian's deeds — ower og tata — (11.58; 302-303; 307-310) 
and especially of Hagia Sophia, hailed as Justinian's greatest ac- 
complishment, one which will ensure Christ's favour forever. The 
work of intercession on behalf of Justinian is also ascribed to 
Theodora (11.58-61) and the patriarch is called upon to assist 
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(11.979-980; 1027-1029). To these prayers Paul adds his ekphrasis, 
like a long votive inscription, to accompany Justinian's building, 
a record of the donor's hopes and needs. 

The relationship between the poem and the context of its 
delivery may become clearer when we look at its place in sixth- 
century literature. It is a curious and as yet unexplained fact that 
Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia is the closest thing 
to an imperial oration surviving from Justinian's reign?" — and 
surviving, moreover, not from the great decade of the emperor's 
early achievements, but from the aftermath of the crises of the 
540s and 550s. What are we to make of this fact? Is it an acci- 
dent of survival, or does it reflect a fundamental truth about the 
state of literary production and patronage between 527 and 565? 
Recent studies would seem to favour the latter view: we seem to 
be settling into an interpretation of Justinian as an emperor in- 
different or hostile to traditional rhetoric, even as a medium of 
imperial propaganda, which he preferred to disseminate through 
laws and hymns.” It is also pointed out that the renaissance of 
belles lettres in sixth-century Constantinople begins late in 
Justinian's reign and does not come into the open until the reign 
of Justin II. Among other things, this means that Paul the 
Silentiary's ekphrasis tends to be seen as forward rather than 
backward looking, and is associated with the later works of 
Corippus and Agathias rather than with any pre-existing rhetorical 
production. Indeed, it is almost suggested that the poem had no 
immediate antecedents on which to draw — to the point that it 
can be argued that Paul the Silentiary must have read Claudian, 
for where else could he have hit upon the personification of 
Roma?” There is a danger in all this that the picture now emerg- 
ing will not leave sufficient room for the missing pieces which 
may be necessary in order to make sense of the fact that in 562 
Justinian did commission a panegyrical ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia 
in a very learned idiom. Are we to believe that the commission 
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was the first of its kind, and that only at this late stage in his 
reign did Justinian choose to have his achievement advertised in 
epic style, as had been done for Anastasios?! There may be 
something in this supposition, given that Justinian had consciously 
ushered in a new, vigorous style of government,! but by 560 
had lost much of his confidence, and was having to answer 
criticisms that he had brought war and destruction where 
Anastasios had brought peace and prosperity. We should also 
note that a long and fulsome hexameter panegyric ran round the 
walls of Juliana Anicia's church of St. Polyeuktos — a building 
to which, as Martin Harrison has pointed out, Justinian's Hagia 
Sophia marked a reaction in more ways than one.! 
However, there are some indications that the Ekphrasis 
represents a continuity rather than a revival of traditional court 
rhetoric. First, John the Lydian records that he was graciously 
allowed to recite an imperial encomium.! Second, when Paul 
tells us (135ff.) that today he is not going to celebrate the 
emperor’s military victories, he is surely implying that he, or 
others, have done so already. Third, the timeless quality of his 
description, and its lack of reference to architectural modifica- 
tions made after 558, may well reflect a certain dependence on 
earlier descriptions — perhaps an ekphrasis written for the first 
dedication in 537. Fourth, the poem has certain important features 
in common with Procopius’ Buildings. Both works pointedly 
celebrate the emperor’s achievements in peacetime; both praise 
him as a builder of churches, harbours, and the Sangarios bridge; 
both begin by praising the emperor’s clemency to conspirators 
who have plotted against his life; both characterise opposition 
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to the emperor as rebellion against God; and both proceed to a 
description of Hagia Sophia which, as we have already noted, 
follows much the same order in both works. Whether the Buildings 
was written towards the beginning or towards the end of the 
decade 550-60,!9* it is clear evidence that the encomiastic image 
of Justinian which we find in Paul the Silentiary was well 
established by 562. And although this image must have been 
sharpened in response to the calamities of the 540s and 550s, we 
can probably assume that it existed in its essentials from the after- 
math of the Nika riot, when Justinian first needed to emphasise 
his healing, intercessory piety.!95 

Yet to emphasise the continuity of the rhetorical tradition in 
which Paul the Silentiary was writing is not to suggest that this 
tradition was static. Just as Paul's Ekphrasis goes beyond those 
of Chorikios in its skilful use of rhetorical convention and its 
evocation of sacred symbolism, so it goes beyond Procopius' 
Buildings, not only in its superior descriptive technique, but also 
in developing intercession as a panegyrical theme. This advance 
may reflect the greater ease with which a younger generation 
adapted classical genres to Christian purposes. What it certainly 
reflects is the ceremonial needs of the extended rededication 
festival. The Ekphrasis is not only a panegyrical epic; it also, as 
has been said, takes the place of a votive inscription, and has 
therefore to be understood in another literary context — that of 
the psalms, hymns, prayers, and sermons which accompanied the 
encaenia ceremony on 24 December 562. We happen to possess 
the text of a kontakion composed for the occasion. However 
we rate this piece as literature it is, as theoria, a remarkably com- 
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and the date of the Secret History', BMGS 11 (1987) 215-21. There seems to have 
been no attempt to pursue the possible compromise solution: that different parts of 
The Buildings were composed at different times. For the view that Book I was originally 
a separate panegyric; see G. Downey, ‘Notes on Procopius, De Aedificlis, Book I’, 
Studies presented to David M. Robinson \1(St Louis 1953) 719-725. 

105. See Romanos' kontakion On earthquake and fire, composed early in 537; Hym- 
mes, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, V, 470-9, esp. strophes 18ff. 

106. Ed. C.A. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica, Wiener byzantinistische 
Studien 5 (Vienna 1968) no. 12, p.141ff; translations and commentary by Palmer, 
137ff. infra. 
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prehensive statement of the theological significance of the church 
building, and in its own way is as important a landmark in the 
articulation of this type of thought as the more famous Edessa 
hymn. It lacks the Syriac text's number symbolism and specific 
architectural reference. But it makes the same analogies with the 
cosmos and the Tabernacle, it is altogether much richer in Old 
Testament references, and it introduces themes which are beyond 
the scope of the Syriac hymn yet highly significant for the Byzan- 
tine future as well as highly relevant to the occasion: Wisdom 
building herself a house; the Word dwelling in an empsychos naos 
of human flesh; the church as heaven on earth; extended com- 
parisons with Solomon and the Temple; the living presence of 
Christ in the church, which is called a ‘copy of the liturgy of those 
on high'. Significant for the future, too, is the didactic way in 
which the text keeps signalling its symbolism, through words like 
Skia, typos, ektypóma, eikonisma, and through pointed juxtaposi- 
tion of the ‘sensible’ (aistheton) with the ‘imaginable’ (noeton). 
This is unmistakably the world of Pseudo-Dionysios and Maximos 
the Confessor. 

But it is still the world of Paul the Silentiary. The hymn 
celebrates the church as a heaven on earth, superior to the fir- 
mament as a beacon of divine light to those adrift in the ocean 
of sin, a universal structure built to endure until the end of the 
world. We have been here before. 

In language and in the circumstances of its delivery, the hymn 
was accessible to a wider public than the Ekphrasis which Paul 
the Silentiary recited a week later to a select audience of 
dignitaries. In a sense, therefore, the two works were doing the 
same thing at different social and cultural levels. But the one was 
not a mere metaphrasis of the other. The hymn went straight to 
the point, and approached the building from the revealed truth 
of Scripture and exegesis. The Ekphrasis arrived at spiritual revela- 
tion through physical contemplation of the builder and the 
building. It celebrated the church as a work made by imperial 
hands, while the hymn all but presented Hagia Sophia as an 
acheiropoieton." The two approaches, though complementary, 


107. Cf. Procopius, De aed, I, 1, 61. 
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were opposite, and by no means equal. For there can be no doubt 
that the hymn came first, in more than one sense. It did not need 
the Ekphrasis in order to be understood, whereas the Ekphrasis 
had to assume prior knowledge of the concepts expounded in the 
hymn. Moreover, the Ekphrasis makes several direct concessions 
to theology, but the hymn makes no concessions to any conven- 
tions of classical literature. 

All the same, the close coincidence of the two approaches is 
significant. In purely literary terms, it helps to explain their dif- 
ferences; the depth and subtlety of the Ekphrasis make up for 
the abstraction and flatness of the hymn. In social and political 
terms, the commission and performance of the former can be 
seen as a way of reconciling sophisticated opinion to the pro- 
gramme expressed by the latter. And it may just be that Justi- 
nian himself was not satisfied with having his church celebrated 
only in hymns and homilies, but wanted to hear about it in a 
literary work of architecture which did more than indulge his 
megalomania and his passion for theology — a work that mat- 
ched his own very concrete and confident vision of what he wanted 
the architects of his policy to achieve. 

Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia is as excep- 
tional as the building it celebrates, and it is difficult to draw from 
it conclusions which are valid for the genre as a whole — except 
that each ekphrasis must be treated on its own merits. No other 
architectural ekphrasis is so successful, or tells us so much about 
the circumstances which gave rise to it, or represents such an im- 
portant moment in the transition from Antiquity to the Middle 
Ages. Equally, no other object of ekphrasis is so well preserved, 
or so well documented, as Hagia Sophia. 

Nevertheless, the insights we have gained can be helpful in 
studying other, more elusive texts. By way of illustration, it is 
useful to consider five descriptions of buildings written during 
the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’ of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
when ekphrasis, along with other ancient rhetorical genres, came 
back into fashion after the cultural recession of the ‘Dark Ages’. 
Three texts were written to celebrate the encaenia of newly built 
churches: Photius’ homily on the Pharos church in the 
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Palace, and Leo VI's homilies on the churches built by 
Antony Kauleas and Stylianos Zaoutzes.! All three contain 
ekphrastic topoi which we have encountered in Paul the Silen- 
tiary; at the same time, they differ from the ekphrasis of Hagia 
Sophia far more than this differs from the descriptions by 
Chorikios. Photius and Leo have nothing to say about the civic 
setting, and allude to the fact of the dedication festival without 
giving any graphic details. They hardly mention architectural 
forms, but concentrate on the precious metals and rare marbles, 
and on the iconographic programme of the ceiling mosaics, which 
they describe in strictly descending order. At the same time, they 
insist that the church is a material manifestation of immaterial 
beauty. This mode of presentation can be explained in four ways. 
It can be explained in generic terms as a reversion to an old Greek 
tradition of emphasising the building materials and the figural 
decoration. In art-historical terms, it can be explained as a 
response to the new theory and practice of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, which liked to see the church as a model of heaven on earth, 
a hierarchy of bodiless icons suspended from above rather than 
built up from below. Closely linked with this is the historical ex- 
planation, which would put both the texts and the buildings in 
the context of the triumph of Orthodoxy over Iconoclasm, and 
of the effort to present this as a revival of authentic, native tradi- 
tion. The same line of explanation would also link the dis- 
appearance of the civic context with the decline of the ancient 
city. But neither together nor separately are these explanations 
complete without reference td the occasional context of the 
homilies. Each was clearly written to be delivered in the building 
it described, as part of the dedication service, and not as the centre- 
piece of a separate ceremonial recital. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in each case the description is cursory and selec- 
tive, but incorporates explicit mystical interpretation of the church 
structure. The literary celebrations which at the rededication of 


108. Most easily accessible in the translation by C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, Mass, 1958) 184-90. 

109. Ed.. Akakios, Agovtog tod Logot nmavnyupikoi Aóyoi (Athens 1868), 243-8, 
274-80; partial translation by Mango, Art, 202-5. 
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Hagia Sophia belonged to two separate occasions are here fused 
into one. 

That the register used in the ekphrastic homilies of Photius and 
Leo VI was largely imposed by the occasions for which they were 
delivered, and that these and other Byzantine writers of the period 
had a much wider range of descriptive options at their disposal, 
can easily be demonstrated. It is sufficient to read Photius' descrip- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem to appreciate that he could 
write a precise, matter-of-fact architectural description when he 
was asked for information.!? Constantine the Rhodian’s 
Ekphrasis of the Church of the Holy Apostles contains impor- 
tant elements which are missing in the homilies — civic setting, 
detailed architectural description, enumeration of different 
marbles — and it contains them, surely, because it is not a homily 
itself.!!! Its lack of any reference to celebrations suggests, in- 
deed, that it was not even recited ceremonially. Whether it was 
based on an earlier, Justinianic, description of the church,!?? or 
whether it set out to do for the Holy Apostles what Paul the 
Silentiary had done for Hagia Sophia, it was clearly inspired by 
sixth-century traditions of architectural ekphrasis. Of course, it 
is unmistakably a tenth-century work, and not only because it 
is written in iambics and addresses itself to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. Its evocation of the civic setting has a patrio- 
graphic and antiquarian flavour, and it lays great stress on the 
iconic decoration. Its heavy, explicit tetradic symbolism is a far 
cry from Paul the Silentiary's subtle poetic allusiveness. Yet such 
an allusiveness was also appreciated, and cultivated, in the 
Macedonian Renaissance. Leo Choirosphaktes wrote an anacreon- 
tic ekphrasis for the inauguration of a bath house built by Leo 
VI.!? The poem makes a cyclical and anagogical progression 
through the bath's iconography, which it describes in very sen- 


110. Ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg 1892); tr. J. Wilkinson, Jerusalem 
Pilgrims before the Crusades (Warminster 1977) 146. 

111. Ed. E. Legrand, ‘Description des oeuvres d'art et de l'église des Saints Apótres 
de Constantinople', REG 9 (1896)) 32-63. 

112. There may be an echo of a Justinianic ekphrasis in the fulsome treatment of 
Justinian as opposed to Constantine (1.365ff). 

113. See P. Magdalino, ‘The Bath of Leo the Wise and the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’ 
Revisited', DOP 42 (1988), forthcoming. 
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sual terms while only hinting at its allegorical significance. The 
reason for this is clearly revealed in allusions to metrical encomia 
and ‘theological doctrines’ inscribed beside the pictures. That such 
a division of labour between evocative description and didactic 
inscription was traditional and widespread can be inferred from 
the works of Paulinus of Nola, whose lucid, empirical descrip- 
tions of churches contrast with the symbolic, exegetical content 
of the verses which he composed to be inscribed on their 
walls.!!^ 

The close and vital relationship between construction and con- 
text which we have discerned allows us to propose the following 
model. An ekphrasis occupies the three-dimensional space formed 
by the intersection of four planes: (1) that of objective descrip- 
tion; (2) that of literary form; (3) that of historical context; (4) 
that of occasional context. Our task is to visualise the resulting 
tetrahedron in relation to the surrounding pieces which corres- 
pond to each of its four surfaces. In this, the historical and oc- 
casional planes are just as important as the descriptive and for- 
mal ones. It makes a difference whether an ekphrasis was part 
of, or accessory to, a liturgical ceremony, and whether it was 
presented inside or away from the building described. It also 
makes a difference whether it was the product of studious com- 
position, or whether it was improvised at short notice. Here it 
is instructive to set beside Paul the Silentiary some twelfth-century 
verses on a piece of ancient sculpture, which the author, as he 
tells us in the title, was required to compose on the spot as a test 
during a job interview.!!? 

The trouble is, of course, that such pointers are rare, now that 
each ekphrasis has become detached from the cavity into which 
it originally fitted, and the surrounding pieces can almost never 
be recovered. The ekphrasis as we see it is an isolated gem rather 
than a jewel in a setting. It is also a distorting prism, transparent 
but refractory, which when looked at through its descriptive and 
literary facets seems to reduce its historical and occasional dimen- 


114. R.C. Goldschmidt, Paulinus? Churches at Nola. Texts, Translations and Com- 
mentary (Amsterdam 1940). 


115. See O. Lampsides, ‘Beitrag zur Biographie des Georgios Paláologos des Megas 
Hetáreiarches', B 40 (1970) 394. 
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sions to insignificance. Ekphrasis, like other Byzantine literary 
genres, tends all too easily to abstract itself from its context. This 
may tempt us to conclude that the search for a particular con- 
text is futile, and that we should read ekphrastic texts, just as 
we are now being urged to read works of art, without attemp- 
ting to invest them with a topicality that they do not themselves 
acknowledge.!!® Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis will help us to 
resist this temptation, in art as well as in literature. Here we have 
a work that is demonstrably both topical and timeless — its 
timelessness being a function of its topicality. It shows the great 
Byzantine optical illusion under construction. It shows the lengths 
to which Byzantines would go to blind the Evil Eye of Time, even 
when they half believed that the Second Coming was at hand. 


Department of Mediaeval History, 
University of St. Andrews. 


116. See R. Cormack, *Patronage and New Programs of Byzantine Iconography', 
The 17th International Byzantine Congress, Major Papers (New York 1986) 609-38, 
esp. 620-1. 
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SHORT NOTES 


The Description of Agamemnon 
in Digenis Akrites 


Barry Baldwin 


At 7. 85 in the Grottaferrata version, having described the biblical 
mosaics in the palace, the poet proceeds to juxtapose pictorial 
episodes from pagan poetry and history. The first line about 
Achilles’ campaigns causes no trouble, but the second and third, 
TO KGAAOSG 'Ayagépvovoc, quyrnv thy óAg0ptav. / TInveAónnv 
thv GWOPOVA, TOLS KTAVOEVTAS vuuoiouc', have provoked much 
scholarly consternation and conflict. 

As is well known, this text is unique to the Grottaferrata. The 
Trebizond and Andros manuscripts offer very different person- 
nel: Kai tob “AASEAGYE qnoi Ti óAg0píav navy / 'OXónnG 
TE THV oupQopáóv, vougiovs Ttobs Kabéxtovcg. Thanks to 
Krumbacher,! these otherwise unknown lovers Adelga and 
Olope (or allotropes thereof) gained a brief textbook existence 
in some quarters. But for a long time now, all competent 
scholars? have agreed that they were nothing but corruptions of 
classical names. Adelga and Olope currently lie buried in foot- 
notes and critical apparatuses, and we shall not exhume them here. 

In cause rather are Agamemnon's beauty and the baneful flight. 
Henri Grégoire had two stabs? at the issue. In the first, he called 


1. Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Munich 1897) 855. 

2. For easy instance, A. Heisenberg, ‘Ein angeblicher byzantinischer Roman,’ Silvae 
Monacenses (Munich 1926) 28-32; H. Grégoire (in the two discussions cited below); 
J. Mavrogordato in his edition (Oxford 1956) of the poem, 221; H.-G. Beck, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Volksliteratur (Munich 1971), 111. These studies provide 
bibliography to earlier believers in the phantom lovers. 

3. B2 (1925) 542-4; (1927-8) 708-11. Both are embedded in review notices, the first 
of Heisenberg (see n.2, above), the second of D.C. Hesseling, La plus ancienne rédac- 
tion du poème épique de Digenis Akritas (Amsterdam 1927). 
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the Agamemnon item ‘inattendu’, a verdict that hardened in the 
second to ‘certainement corrompu’. Mango* likewise brands the 
text ‘obviously corrupt’. Grégoire’s first solution was to replace 
Agamemnon's beauty by ta&Aavoc 8'àyav "Ekcopoc; in his 
second effort, the king's name was retained but his good looks 
were expunged in favour of tij¢ Kdpnc. 

But there is in fact no need at all to tamper with the Grottafer- 
rata text. Simply put, Grégoire had forgotten his Homer. At Iliad 
2. 477-83, Agamemnon receives a detailed (and flattering) physical 
description, a rare Homeric procedure.? More the present point, 
at II. 3. 169, Priam in the course of a similar rhapsody over 
Agamemnon's physique actually calls him a man who is kaAóq 
without parallel. Thus, the Byzantine epic is quite straightfor- 
wardly reproducing Homeric detail.® 

This leaves the baneful flight. Mango accepted Heisenberg’s 
notion that it had to do with Helen, an idea scouted in Grégoire’s 
first discussion on the grounds that it ‘manque un peu trop de 
détermination’. My own first instinct had been to propose a very 
simple expedient: change quyilv to ooa yv, the reference being 
the obvious and logical one to Agamemnon's murder. Hence I 
was delighted to discover that Grégoire himself had proposed this 
emendation in his second venture, albeit in support of his substitu- 
tion of Agamemnon's good looks by his daughter. However, 
Grégoire (characteristically) offered no justification for his change 
of text, and his notion went. unremarked by (e.g.) Mango and 
Mavrogordato. Thus, I revive it here, equipping it with some 
arguments." 


4. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey 1972) 216, n.161. 

5. As pointed out by M.M. Willcock, A Commentary on Homer's Iliad Books I-VI 
(London 1970) 64. 

6. Cf. the valuable discussion (with bibliography of other work) of Homeric- 
Byzantine epic continuity by R. Beaton, ‘Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem?', BMGS 
7 (1981) 7-28, esp.8, with n.41. 

7. Note that the reading ooa ynv was adopted by E. Trapp, Digenes Akrites, synop- 
tische Ausgabe der ältesten Versionen. Wiener byzantinistische Studien VIII (Wien 
1971) 330, following P. Kalonaros, BacíAeioc Aryevric ‘Axpitac I-II (Athens 1941), 
but without further comment. 
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First, the similarity of these two nouns makes them always 
vulnerable to scribal corruption; there is an easy and pertinent 
instance in Aeschylus, Eumenides 422. Secondly, in the present 
case, the corruption would be easily explicable by the immediately 
preceding final sigma of Agamemnon’s name. Thirdly, quyilv 
can also here be explained as a dittography, since it had only just 
occurred three lines earlier in the Grottaferrata text (7. 83) in the 
same case, the same place in the line, and also followed by a 
definite article. Fourthly, the phrase o«qaynv óAg0píav occurs 
elsewhere in the Grottaferrata version (1. 244), whereas ovytiv 
OAcOpíav does not; it is clearly part of the poet’s linguistic 
repertoire. 

And in final support, the Byzantine epic can again be 
understood in terms of the Homeric. The murder of Agamemnon 
is described, both briefly and at length, several times in the 
Odyssey: 4. 512-37; 11. 387-463; 24. 20-97 (cf. 3. 248; 4. 91, 584). 
In at least two of these narratives (3. 249; 4. 534), the pertinent 
accusative ÓAg0pov occurs. 
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The inauguration anthem of Hagia 
Sophia in Edessa: a new edition and 
translation with historical and 
architectural notes and a comparison 
with a contemporary Constantinopolitan 
kontakion 


Andrew Palmer, with an appendix by Lyn Rodley! 


Of the two great sixth-century inauguration anthems on churches 
dedicated to **Holy Wisdom"' it is, oddly enough, that from the 
Mesopotamian city of Edessa, not its Constantinopolitan 
equivalent on the Great Church of the metropolis, which has been 
translated and retranslated, re-edited and revisited by historians 
of architecture and of theological symbolism and by students of 
its wider context in the epoch of Justinian.? This is partly 


1. The 21st Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies in 1987 on ‘The Byzantine 
Eye: word and perception' (symposiarch: Anthony Bryer) prompted me to write the 
communication out of which this article grew. My fellow symposiasts Averil Cameron, 
Paul Magdalino, Mary Whitby, Lyn Rodley and Rowland Mainstone and my former 
supervisor, Sebastian Brock, rallied round with ideas, criticisms and concrete help. 
It was Paul Magdalino who suggested the comparison with the kontakion of 562. 
In Groningen I profited from the advice of Wim Aerts and Annette Harder on the 
Greek, of Alasdair KacKinnon on the Eaglish, of Geert Jan van Gelder on the Arabic 
sources, of Wout van Bekkum on the general bibliography, and of Han Drijvers on 
the structure of the paper. The border around the Syriac text was drawn for me by 
Aslan Demir; and I am indebted to Sebastian Brock again and to Corrie Molenberg 
for examining the London manuscript. I thank also the Apostolic Library for pro- 
viding photographs of the Vatican manuscript; my father for the word-processor, 
which made it so much easier; and, last but not least, Anne-Marie and the children 
for helping me to get the thing written. For readers with Syriac, I refer to a simplified 
version of this paper in the magazine Kolo suryoyo (Summer 1988), issued by the 
Syrian Orthodox monastery of Mor Ephrem, Glanerbrugstraat 33, NL-7585 PK Glane. 

2. Literature on or touching the Syriac text: H. Goussen, ‘Uber eine ‘sugitha’ auf 
die Kathedrale von Edessa', Le Muséon 38 (1925) 1-20 (editio princeps); A.M. 
Schneider, ‘Die Kathedrale von Edessa’, Oriens Christianus 3/14 (1941) 161-7; A. 
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because excellence shines more brightly in the relative isolation 
of the province, partly because of the architectural and symbolic 
detail which distinguishes the Syriac poem. The last article devoted 
to it, The Domed Church as Microcosm by Kathleen McVey, is 
an outstanding treatment of the symbolic thought of the poet in 
its historical context. Her edition, however, is poorly presented 
and imperfectly collated, and both her historical introduction and 
her literary analysis miss some cardinal points. Again, in order 
to improve on Schneider’s and Grabar’s attempts to reconstruct 
the architecture of the church, which was destroyed before the 
later twelfth century,’ a more accurate translation is needed. 
McVey’s translation does justice neither to the beauty, nor to the 
coherence of the original. Her commentary contains much that 
is useful, but does not discover the key to the poem’s unity, which 
lies in the dedication of the church. This interpretation can be 
substantiated by comparing the Syriac anthem with a kontakion 
written for the second inauguration of Justinian’s Hagia Sophia 


Dupont-Summer, ‘Une hymne syriaque sur la cathédrale d’Edesse’, Cahiers Ar- 
chéologiques 2 (1947) 29-39; A. Grabar, ‘Le témoignage d'une hymne syriaque sur 
l'architecture de la cathédrale d'Edesse au VI siécle et sur la symbolique de l'édifice 
chrétien’, ibid., 41-67; E. A. Baldwin Smith, The dome of heaven (Princeton 1950) 
74, 89-91; E. Kirsten, two articles on ‘Edessa’, one in Reallexikon für Antike und 
Christentum 4 (1959) 532-97, the other in Antike und Christentum 6 (1965) 144-72; 
W. Wolska, La Topographie chrétienne de Cosmas Indicopleustes (Paris 1962) 295-6; 
A. Grabar, The Art of the Byzantine Empire: Byzantine art in the Middle Ages (New 
York 1966) 106; J.B. Segal, Edessa (Oxford 1970) 189-90; J. Sader, ‘La ‘sugitha’ 
sur l'église d'Edesse: quelques remarques sur le texte et sa traduction', Cahiers 
Archéologiques (1972) 233-6; C. Mango, The art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 1972) 57-60; R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and 
Byzantine architecture, 3rd ed. (Harmondsworth 1979) 230; R.W. Thomson, 
‘Architectural symbolism in classical Armenian literature’, Journal of Theological 
Studies NS 30 (1979) 111; Averil Cameron, The sceptic and the shroud (London 1980; 
reprint in eadem, Continuity and change in sixth-century Byzantium, London 1982, 
V); K.E. McVey, ‘The domed church as microcosm: literary roots of an architec- 
tural symbol’, DOP 37 (1983) 91-121; Averil Cameron, ‘The history of the image 
of Edessa: the telling of a story’, in Okeanos: Essays presented to Ihor Ševčenko, 
ed. C. Mango and O. Pritsak (Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7, Harvard 1983) 80-94; 
L.M. Whitby, ‘Justinian’s bridge over the Sangarius and the date of Procopius’ De 
Aedificiis’, JHS 105 (1985) 129-48; R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, ‘The architec- 
ture of Ekphrasis: construction and context of Paul the Silentiary’s Ekphrasis of Hagia 
Sophia’, in the present volume of BMGS 12 (1988) 47-82. 

3. See below; Goussen, art. cit. 134, suggests the year 1144 for its destruction. 
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in Constantinople, after the dome had been rebuilt, in A.D. 562. 
The comparison also provides an opportunity to rescue the lat- 
ter masterpiece from an undeserved neglect 


Historical introduction 

Legend recounted that Addai, the apostle of Edessa, helped 
the newly converted king Abgar to build a Christian church in 
a pagan temple situated above the spring of water on the *west' 
side of the city (when the city expanded to the north it became 
the south-west side, which is perhaps an indication of the anti- 
quity of the legend).* The first historical indication is in the 
official record of the flood of A.D. 201, with which the sixth- 
century Chronicle of Edessa opens: 


In the year five hundred and thirteen, in the reign of Severus and in the 
reign of King Abgar the son of King Manu [Septimius Severus, 193-211, 
and Abgar VIII, 177-212, are meant], in the month November, the spring 
of water which rises in the great palace of the great King Abgar gained in 
strength and rose to what had once been its constant level, spilling over and 
flooding the surrounding area, so that the royal courtyards, porticos and 
chambers began to fill up with water. When our Lord King Abgar saw this, 
he retreated to the safety of the acropolis above his palace, where those who 
conduct the affairs of the kingdom reside and live. But while the experts were 
considering what to do with the superabundance of excess water, a vast quan- 
tity of heavy rain fell during the night and the Daysan [the river of Edessa, 
so called because the water-level was liable to ‘leap up’| came out of season, 
not in its usual month. The unexpected stream found the water-courses closed 
with the great [bronze-] plated iron gates and secured with the iron bars; and 
since there was no way for the water to get in, it formed an enormous lake 
outside the walls of the city, so that the water began to spill over the bat- 
tlements into the city. King Abgar saw the water by the light of torches from 
his vantage-point on the great bulwark called the Tower of the Persians and 
at his command the eight water-gates in the west wall of the city, through 
which the river flows, were lifted. As soon as that was done the water breached 
the west wall of the city and gushed into the city, devastating the great and 
splendid palace of our Lord the King and tearing down everything in its path, 
the flower of the city’s fine buildings, everything that stood near the river 
to the south and to the north. The water also ruined the nave of the church 
of the Christians. This catastrophe cost more than two thousand people their 


4. Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens I ( = Chr. 1234), 
ed. J.-B. Chabot (CSCO 81; 1920) 123 (text, marked in bold print in the Latin transla- 
tion in the same series). On the ‘Abgarsage’ see now H.J.W. Drijvers in W. 
Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 5. Auflage, I (1987) 389-95. 
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lives. Since it was at night many of these were asleep when the water sud- 

denly overwhelmed and drowned them; and the city was filled with the sound 

of screaming. (Chr. Ed., tr. Palmer) 

From this we gather that the pre-Constantinian church was near 
the river and probably not far from the water-gates in the west 
wall. The chronicle goes on to describe the measures taken by 
Abgar to prevent such a thing happening again, one of which 
was to broaden the bed of the river, ‘for although the stream was 
abundant and the current strong, the width of the actual river- 
bed was small, considering that it collected the waters of twenty- 
five different confluents’. 

In 313, according to the same sixth-century chronicle, 
presumably as a consequence of the edict tolerating Christianity, 
Quno, the first datable bishop of Edessa, though according to 
Jacob of Edess2 he was the seventeenth, ‘laid the foundations 
of the church of Edessa, which continued to be built and was 
completed by his successor as bishop, ShaCad. Sha°ad’s suc- 
cessor, Ithaloho, added to the building in 327/8. Seeing that the 
chronicle speaks of ‘the church of Edessa’, we must assume that 
the earlier church was no longer standing. Perhaps it had col- 
lapsed in the flood of May, 303. It is very-probable, however, 
that the site was still known and that it was used again for the 
fourth-century edifice. This church did not remain for long the 
only church at Edessa, but it remained the chief of them and 
acquired the name of ‘the Old Church’. It survived the third 
recorded flood in March, 413. But in April, 525 disaster struck 
again: 

A great quantity of water flooded into Edessa for the fourth time, breaching 
her walls, devastating her storeyed buildings, drowning her children and caus- 


5. Chronicon Edessenum ( = Chr. Ed.) in Chronica minora 1, ed. I. Guidi (CSCO 
1; 1903) with a Latin translation in the same series. There is an English translation 
by B.H. Cowper in the Journal of Sacred Literature 5 (1864) 28-45 and a German 
translation by L. Hallier, in Untersuchungen über die Edessenische Chronik (Texte 
and Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 9:1, Leipzig 1892). 
This chronicle is so short (13 pages) that there is no need to give individual references. 
For orientation in this and the following passages, see J. Wilkinson, Egeria's travels, 
revised ed. (Jerusalem/Warminster 1981) 284-7 on the water-supply of Edessa, with 
a convenient plan. On the building-activity of the bishops Quno, Sha‘ad and Ithaloho, 
cf. Michael (see note 8) VI 10 and Chr. 1234, 181 (text), which are, however, derivative 
from Chr. Ed. 
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ing-extensive damage. Because of this Bishop Asqleph |the Greek name 
Asklepios in a Syriac disguise| ran away from Edessa and went up to the 
city of Antioch. He stayed there with the patriarch Euphoros for more or 
less seventy days and there in Antioch he died on the twenty-seventh of June. 
(Chr. Ed., tr. Palmer) 


This fourth flood is also described in the Greek chronicle of 
the Syrian Malalas, although it is clear that the report originated 
in a conversation with some Edessans: 


In that year Edessa, a great city in the province of Osrhoene, was engulf- 
ed one evening by the wrath of God in the form of river-water, from the 
river known as Skirtos which flows through the middle of the city. The in- 
habitants perished together with their houses. The survivors and inhabitants 
of that city used to say that the river had flooded this city on another occa- 
sion but had not caused such destruction. ‘For we have learned’, they said 
(no doubt referring to the Chronicle of Edessa: A.P.], ‘that the same thing 
has happened on other occasions’. After the anger had ceased, there was 
found by the buildings near the river, when they were having their founda- 
tions cleaned out, a large stone tablet, on which was carved the following 
inscription, ‘The river Skirtos (Leaper [= Syriac: daygan: A.P.]) will leap 
terrible leapings for the citizens’ [note the authentically Semitic cluster of 
cognates: A.P.]. [. . .] The emperor gave much to each [text corrupt? A.P.] 
city, renewing them with many beautiful works and giving generously to the 
survivors. He renamed Edessa Justinoupolis. (Malalas, Chronographia, XVII 
15; tr. Jeffreys)® 


Neither Malalas nor the Chronicle of Edessa mention the Old 
Church in the context of this flood; yet Procopius seems to be 
telling us that it was ruined: 


The city of Edessa is situated on a river of small volume, Skirtos by name, 
which collects its water from a wide area and flows into the middle of the 
city. And after leaving the city, it flows on further, after it has furnished 
the city with an abundant supply, effecting its entrance and its exit through 
channels in the wall constructed by men of former times. On one occasion 
this river, swollen by heavy rains, rose to an altogether extraordinary height 
and came upon the city as if bent upon destroying it. Consequently it level- 
led to the ground a large part of the outworks and of the circuit-wall and 
covered practically the whole city, doing irreparable damage. For in a moment 
it wiped out completely the finest of the buildings and caused the death of 
one third of the population. But the emperor Justinian immediately not only 
restored all the ruined parts of the city, including the church of the Christians 
[curiously, Procopius uses the same phrase as the pagan chronicler of the 


6. Ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831), translated by E. Jeffreys and others (Byzantina 
Australiensia 4, Melbourne 1986); cf. Chr. 1234, 191. 
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flood of 201, whose report he also echoes, intentionally or not, in other ways} 

and the structure called the Antiphoros, but also made effective provision 

that such a calamity should not occur again. (Procopius, Buildings, 117; tr. 

Dewing/Downey: Loeb) 

He goes on to describe how Justinian, exhibiting not only great 
technical skill, but also the charisma of foresight, built a dyke 
of waggon-sized stones to divert excess water into a channel 
around the northern walls of the city and straightened the.course 
of the normal stream within the walls; raising the banks on either 
side: ‘and he thus not only preserved the benefit which the city 
gained from the river, but also freed the city from the fear of it.’ 

These works were carried out before 560-1, for Procopius’ 
Buildings can be dated by his reference to the incomplete bridge 
over the river Sangarios, which was finished in 562, having been 
begun, according to Theophanes, in 559.’ If the defences of the 
city were destroyed in 525, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
were rebuilt immediately, before the death of Justin in 527. This 
would exaplain the name ‘Justinoupolis’ in Malalas, where 
Procopius’ panegyric, which tactfully forgets to mention the new 
name, would lead us to expect ‘Justinianoupolis’, in spite of the 
adverb 'immediately'. It is true that the Chronicle of Edessa, 
which records the Persian king Khusraw Anoshirwan's first ap- 
pearance outside the city walls in 540, but not his siege of it in 
544, does not mention the rebuilding of the breached walls; but 
then, nor does Procopius. Certainly the breach was mended before 
540. This gaping omission is not so strange, if Justin did rebuild 
the walls: tact forbade the praise of the living emperor's 
predecessor when Justinian himself had not yet done anything. 

For it seems that the Chronicle of Edessa was written before 
the diversion of the river. In this case the argument from silence 


7. For the date of the Buildings see Whitby, art. cit; contra E. Stein, Histoire du 
Bas-Empire II (Paris 1949) 837, Appendix V, who gives more weight to precarious 
arguments from the silence of a panegyrist about matters unwelcome to the emperor. 
Procopius was edited by J. Haury in three volumes (Leipzig 1905-13) and Haury's 
edition was reissued with Addenda and Corrigenda by G. Wirth in four volumes (Leip- 
zing 1962-4). The Buildings is translated into English by H.B. Dewing and G. Downey 
in volume seven of the Loeb bilingual edition (London and Cambridge, Mass. 1940; 
reprint 1971). The dam is illustrated in Segal, Edessa, plate 7 and in H.J.W. Drijvers, 
*Hatra, Palmyra und Edessa', Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt 11 8, edd, 
H. Temporini and W. Haase (Berlin/New York 1977) 799-906, Tafel XV. 
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seems for once, a strong one; for nothing could be better qualified 
for inclusion in the chronicle than Justinian's dyke. Firstly, the 
chronicle begins with that vivid description of the third-century 
flood, even though it returns directly afterwards to the year 232/1 
B.C., when the first king of Edessa arose, and proceeds to give 
dates for Augustus, Jesus and so on. Secondly, it not only gives 
the dates of the three subsequent floods, but also adds a final 
paragraph after the account of Khusraw's campaign, in which 
the four great floods are recapitulated, in some cases with extra 
detail, whereby the damage to circuit-walls and towers is re- 
peatedly stressed. Thirdly, it takes care to record all the building 
activity of the bishops of Edessa (making a point of the fact that 
Rabulo built a church on the orders of the emperor and that Nuno 
*constructed bridges and made the thoroughfare secure") and even 
some great works of the pagan kings. Fourthly, the writer is a 
loyal ‘Chalcedonian’, not one of those Syrian ‘Monophysites’ who 
might have had religious reasons for ignoring Justinian's 
munificence. I shall argue that he had every reason to please Justi- 
nian. As for Malalas, knowing the name Justinoupolis he just 
assumed that all the works at Edessa were done by Justin, which 
is hardly likely, since the flood occurred less than two years before 
his death. 

Nothing could better demonstrate the Edessan chronicler's sober 
approach than his omission of the famous legends concerning 
the conversion of King Abgar of Edessa, the contemporary of 
Jesus, by the apostle Addai, who brought him a letter from the 
Lord. Nor can any anachronisms which might suggest arbitrary 
interference with the documents be detected in the early. part of 
the chronicle. There is not even that facile suggestion found in 
less sophisticated examples of this genre, albeit expressed only 
by the innuendo of juxtaposition, that the sins of sectional rivals 
are to blame for the floods and earthquakes. These annals foster 
implicit confidence. In spite of its brevity, the Chronicle of Edessa 
manages to evoke the noble antiquity of the city, its great tradi- 
tion of building, its strategic importance on the frontier with Persia 
and the ultimate loyalty of its bishops to the emperor, in spite 
of certain heretical *hiccups'. Above all, there resounds through 
it the dread sound of the Daysan in flood, destroying the flower 
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of its buildings and leaving the defences in ruins; and the figure 
of Abgar VIII seems to tower above the swirling waters in a 
timeless way, attempting by wise decrees to prevent a recurrence 
of the catastrophe and remitting all taxes for five years until the 
population has recuperated and the fabric of the city has been 
repaired. 

If Justinian's measures to protect and rebuild the city were not 
taken much before 544, nor later than 560, it seems more than 
likely that the Chronicle of Edessa actually played a part in per- 
suading him to do this. In the light of this history Justinian would 
have seen himself as a second Abgar, whereby the name Abgar 
itself was enough to suggest the ideal Christian monarch. The 
omission of the legend may have been made good by the presen- 
tation of a separate document in which it was recounted; or else 
its absence made the hearer conscious of missing the chief thing 
he knew about Edessa. This indirect evocation of the Christian 
Abgar encouraged a confusion with the Abgar of the flood- 
narrative. Other notices too can be read on a second level, as hints 
to Justinian on how an emperor should behave, such as the im- 
perial order to Bishop Rabulo to convert a synagogue into a 
church (presumably with an imperial subsidy). But we must not 
see the chronicle as the only factor influencing the emperor. For 
one thing, although Khusraw's siege of Edessa in 544 (on which 
see Procopius, Persian Wars, II 26-7) was yet to come, the near 
escape of 540 is mentioned in the chronicle just before the final 
recapitulation of the four floods, reminding the emperor that 
another flood could at any moment breach the walls for Khusraw 
to walk in and take the foremost city of Mesopotamia. Here the 
events themselves were Edessa’s most eloquent ambassadors. In- 
deed, it was surely Khusraw’s threatening attitude which 
encouraged the Edessans to take their worries directly to the 
emperor with a petition. To back up this petition by setting the 
proposed works in a persuasive historical context the Chronicle 
of Edessa will have been compiled from archives and translated, 
though only the Syriac original survives. Certain things may have 
been omitted from the chronicle just because they would be 
features of the oral petition, introduced at a secondary stage, once 
the emperor had been persuaded of the strategic necessity of spen- 
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ding money on the city. At that point it was easy to make him 
see the attraction of acquiring through further munificence the 
reputation of a caring Christian monarch; tbe skilled workmen 
could go straight from constructing the dyke and the channel to 
building the church and the Antiphoros (whatever that was), just 
as the workmen summoned by Anastasius to build the fortress 
of Dara were subsequently deployed in the neighbouring 
monasteries (see ch. 4 of the book referred to in note 12). This 
may be the reason for the omission from the chronicle of any 
notice about the destruction of the church, which Procopius alone 
records. For we know that a new church was built at Edessa in 
the 540s or the 550s, that it was domed, like Justinian's Hagia 
Sophia, and that it had the same dedication, in Greek. This church 
had water-channels around it and was called the Great Church, 
so it seems likely that it replaced the Old Church on the site of 
the pre-Constantinian building, identified by legend as the church 
built by Addai and Abgar ‘above’ or ‘over’ the spring. 

Our chief source here, apart from the inauguration anthem of 
the church, is the late twelfth-century chronicle of Michael I, 
patriarch of the Syrian Orthodox Church.® Michael, it is true, 
distinguishes ‘the Great Church’ from ‘the church of my Lord 
the Saviour which is that of Abgar’ in a list near the end of his 
chronicle, headed: ‘The following churches were destroyed at 
Edessa in the time of the Tayoye (Arabs or Muslims)’ (XXI 4). 
But it must be remembered that he compiled the list from various 
sources after the destruction of the churches, so he might have 
made two churches out of one which went under different names. 
At VI 10 he says that the church begun by Quno and finished 
by Sha‘ad and Ithaloho in the fourth century was called ‘Hagia 
Sophia’; and the anonymous chronicle which ends in A.D. 1234 
has a section on Hagia Sophia at Edessa, in which it describes 
it as ‘coated with gold and glazed tesserae and white marble 


8. Chronique de Michel le syrien, ed J.-B. Chabot (Paris 1901) with a French trans- 
lation (= MS). Cf. Gregorii Barhebraei chronicon ecclesiasticum I, ed. J.-B. Abbeloos 
and T.J. Lamy (Louvain 1872) with a Latin translation and Gregorii Barhebraei 
chronicon syriacum |ed. P. Bedjan| (Paris 1890) with an English translation: E.A.W. 
Budge, The Chronography of . . . Barhebraeus (London 1932; reprint 1976), to be 
used with E. Honigmann’s corrections in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 37 (1934) 
273-83. Gregory reproduces Michael; Chr. 1234 has more independent value. 
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within', which sounds just like the sixth-century church describ- 
ed in our inauguration anthem.? If the Greek dedication to 
Hagia Sophia could be shown to be compatible with a Syriac 
dedication to ‘My Lord the Saviour’, the second difficulty about 
identifying the two would be removed. This is where the exegesis 
of Hagia Sophia in the Greek kontakion can help us; my com- 
mentary on it will show that the two dedications were indeed 
compatible. 

With regard to the dating of the church, Michael has the follow- 
ing somewhat confusing passage: 


And in this year [there is no year to refer back to, but the Lives of these 
two men tell us it was 537] died John the son of Cyriac, who had been im- 
prisoned in Antioch, and also my lord John the abbot, son of Aphtonia. 
And in the same year [John of Ephesus tells us this was 542/3!] the follow- 
ing two holy [Monophysite] bishops were consecrated in the royal city itself 
at the request of Harith [the son of Gabala, an Arab king] and by the offices 
of the empress Theodora: Jacob of Psilto for Edessa and Theodore for 
Nu‘man’s Camp. It was the Papa (patriarch of Alexandria] Theodosios who 
consecrated them, while the Chalcedonians had in Edessa the thirty-eighth 
bishop [of that city], Amazon, who built and adorned the Great Church in 
that city. (IX 29) 


Amazon is Amazonios of Edessa, whom we know also from 
the Acta of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, which he attended at 
Constantinople in 553. But it is not entirely clear from 
Michael's wording whether Amazonios was already installed as 
bishop of Edessa when Jacob was consecrated as his Monophysite 
rival, of whether, as is perhaps more likely, both factions claim- 
ed simultaneously to be filling the vacancy left by Addai. The 
latter is the last bishop mentioned in the Chronicle of Edessa, 
so he was alive in 540 and shortly afterwards. The chronicle of 
that other Jacob of Edessa, who died in 708, a major source for 
that of Michael, records Amazon on the same page with that por- 
tion of his canon covering the years 540-552; there is no particular 
relation between the position of the notices in Jacob and those 


9. Chr. 1234, section 44, 182 (text), adding that *most of the emperors' had a hand 
in its building, the nearest (!) any Syriac text comes to saying that Justinian was directly 
involved. 

10. Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum IV 1, ed. E. Schwartz and J. Straub (Berlin 
1971). 
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of the years marked in the canon. The important thing is that 
nothing is said earlier on the same page about Edessa, so that 
even if we have doubts about the chronological coherence of 
Michael at this point, we might incline to place Amazonios' con- 
secration nearer 540 than 552.!! 

Amazonios, as we have seen, was credited with building the 
Great Church, otherwise known as Hagia Sophia. When, towards 
the end of the seventh century, Athanasius bar Gumoye ‘built 
at Edessa a baptistery in honour of the Image of Christ which 
was sent to King Abgar' he constructed *water-channels like those 
which Bishop Amudhinos made in the Old Church of Edessa’. 
(Michael XI 16; Chr. 1234,295) There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the ‘Amidhanos’ of the second strophe of the poem here 
edited is this same bishop. The manner in which he and ‘Asaph 
and Addai' are introduced, without further specification, is the 
best proof that the poem is contemporary with the church, as 
indeed its wording and its immediacy would lead one to suppose. 
It has been suggested that this Addai may be Amazonios' 
predecessor as bishop of Edessa; but who then is Asaph? The 
poet says that ‘Amidhanos and Asaph and Addai have built for 
thee a splendid temple in Edessa'. The accepted idea is that Asaph 
and Addai were the architects, a pair like Bezalel and Aholiab, 
who built the Tabernacle, or like Theodosios and Theodoros 'the 
sons of Shufnay', who built the Anastasian church at Qartmin 
Abbey, or, for that matter, like Anthemios of Tralles and Isidoros 
of Miletos, who built the great Hagia Sophia.!” 


11. Jacob of Edessa, in Chronica minora 11, ed. E.W. Brooks etc. (CSCO 5; 1905) 
321 (text); cf. E.W. Brooks, ‘The chronological canon of James of Edessa’, Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 53 (1899) 261-2: ‘It is probable that 
originally each notice was written against a particular year in the canon; but such 
juxtaposition is easily lost in copying, and little confidence can be placed in the dates 
derived from the position of the notices in our MS.’ For example, the flood of 525 
is placed opposite Jacob’s year 196 = A.D. 522. 

12. Exodus 36ff.; Palmer, Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier: the early history 
of Tur ^Abdin (Cambridge Oriental Publications 39, Cambridge 1988 or 1989) 
Chapter 4, Section 2, commenting on the relevant passage of The Qartmin Trilogy, 
which is edited on microfiche in the same book; the reference for the architects is 
LIX.11; Procopius, Buildings 1.1.24. Cf. Whitby, art. cit. note 86; contra Goussen, 
art, cit, 122. 
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It is possible, though, in spite of the excellence of the transmis- 
sion by which the poem reached the Vatican manuscript, that the 
name Asaph is a corruption of Asqleph, the latter being the bishop 
of Edessa at the time of the flood in 525. A confident scribe who 
had never seen this name might well think it strange, since it has 
too many consonants for a Syriac name, yet lacks a Greek ending; 
*Asaph', a biblical name, may have seemed to him a brilliant con- 
jecture. But if we make Asklepios one of three bishops involved 
in building the church, how are we to explain why Paul (525-6) 
and Andrew (527-32), did not continue to build on the founda- 
tions formally laid by him? Our source here is the Chronicle of 
Edessa once more. Paul had been exiled for obstinate opposi- 
tion to the religious policy of the emperor in 521; after four years, 
when Asklepios died, Paul repented of his obstinacy and was 
allowed to return to his see, but he only lived for eight months 
more. As for Andrew, he may have thought it best to use all 
available funds for housing the homeless first. The chronicler, 
in the passage concerning the flood of 525, does not conceal a 
certain disdain for the cowardly Asklepios; and this, together with 
the fact that he abstains from mentioning the destruction of the 
Old Church, could explain his suppression of what can hardly 
have been, in the circumstances, more than a symbolic gesture 
of refoundation on that bishop’s part. 

One last historical problem is the connection, if any, between 
the inauguration anthem and the famous Image of Edessa. 
Runciman gave his eloquent authority to a rationalized version 
of a legend told in the tenth-century Narratio de imagine Edessena, 
according to which the image was discovered, concealed in a niche 
in the city wall, by the bishop (it would have to be Addai or 
Amazonios) in the course of the Persian siege of Edessa in 544.? 
According to Runciman, the ‘invention’ was a move to strengthen 
the Chalcedonian hand ima city which fell simultaneously under 


13. In Migne, PG CXIII, 422-53; cited by S. Runciman, ‘Some remarks on the Image 
of Edessa', Cambridge Historical Journal 3 (1929-30) 238-52. For the earlier version 
by Evagrius Scholasticus, see his Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier 
(London 1898; reprint 1964) IV 27, wrongly cited for the discovery of the Image by 
Cameron, The history 84-6; cf. eadem, Procopius (London 1985) 116-7 (note 29, with 
an unjustifiable argument from the silence of the Chronicle of Edessa). 
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the theoretical jurisdiction of a Monophysite bishop. If this were 
so, it would perhaps be surprising (although I do not find this 
a strong argument, considering the thematic economy of the 
poem) not to find some propaganda in the inauguration anthem. 
The most that can be found there is a possible indirect allusion 
in the phrase: ‘Imprinted with a picture not made with hands’, 
which is applied to the natural patterning in the marble on the 
walls of the church. 

It is a fact that the sixth century saw the elevation of certain 
select images to the status of acheiropoiéta, and the Image of 
Edessa was among them. Yet Evagrius, who first uses this kind 
of language about it towards the end of the century, never says 
that the Image was discovered in 544. On the contrary, he takes 
its previous notoriety for granted and simply says that they took 
it in with them into the tunnel they had dug to undermine and 
set fire to the Persian siege-ramp (HE IV 27). Earlier in the same 
century, Jacob of Serugh, writing the Life of Daniel of Glosh, 
who lived in the early fifth century, tells how he went to Edessa 
to see the Image of Christ.!4 The argument from the silence of 
Egeria, the pilgrim who visited Edessa in 384 can hardly be con- 
clusive; there are some very curious silences in travel literature. 
Herodotos does not mention the Sphinx in Egypt, though he 
describes the pyramids around it from his own observations. The 
Image may be a good deal older than Runciman (who is followed 
in this by Averil Cameron) thinks. In any case, it was not a novelty 
when our poet wrote. 

To sum up, the church celebrated in this anthem replaced a 
building destroyed by the flood of 525, but was not completed 
until the 540s or the 550s. A difference of perspective and inten- 
tion in writing would explain why the.imperial panegyrist at- 
tributes the church to Justinian, whereas the Edessan hym- 
nographer mentions only the bishops involved. When the lat- 


14. In MS. 12/17 of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate in Damascus, number 27, 
f. 99a? and in ms. syriaque 235 of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, f. 165a?; there 
is a French summary by F. Nau in Revue de lorient chrétien 15 (1920) 60-4 and I 
am preparing an edition with an English translation for the CSCO. 

15. Geert Jan van Gelder drew my attention to Mas'üdi (d. 956), Les Prairies d'or, 
ed. B. de Meynard etc., II (Publications de l'université libanaise, section des études 
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ter says, in strophe 20 (SCHIN), that *Apostles founded it', he 
means these bishops; but perhaps he is also thinking of the three 
fourth-century bishops who founded the Old Church on the same 
site, and even of Addai, the apostle of Edessa par excellence, to 
whom legend attributed an even earlier building. 


Translation and literary analysis of the Syriac anthem 

The anthem (sugito) has no title. It has twenty-two strophes, 
corresponding to the letters of the Syriac alphabet, which form 
an acrostic. The metrical structure of each strophe is two pairs 
of eight-syllable lines, whereby the poet recognizes one strong 
division only, half-way through the strophe. Like all sugyoto it 
was intended to be sung antiphonally.!ó The metre is rare (it is 
not mentioned by Hólscher) and solemn in length and the melody 
used for it in the Syrian Orthodox Church today is slow, involv- 
ing the repetition of the second half of each strophe." The 
analysis which follows the translation here suggests that the 
strophes fall into four groups: 3 + 7 + 9 + 3, so that the last 
group is a mirror-image of the first, the second devoted to a com- 


historiques 11, Beirut 1966) 51 (11 331), which says that Justinian ‘built the church 
of Edessa which is one of the wonders of the world . . . and in this church there 
was a cloth which was revered by the Christian people because Jesus of Nazareth 
dried himself with it when he emerged from the waters of baptism'. This is not noticed 
by Cameron, The history, but when juxtaposed with the tenth-century Byzantine 
arkhaiologia of the mandélion (Cameron, ibid., 92) Mas'üdi's claim that it ‘cir- 
culated’ yatadd@walu) before coming to rest in the church of the Edessa shows an in- 
teresting consciousness on the part of an outside observer that there was some uncer- 
tainty as to its early history. 

16. There may be an allusion to the two choirs on either side of the bema in the 
symbolism of strophe 16 (AIN): a Good-Friday sugito represents a dialogue between 
the two thieves: S.P. Brock, sugyoto mgabyoto (Syr. Orth. monastery, Glane/Losser 
1982) No. 12, 56-60. Cf. also R.F. Taft, ‘Some notes on the bema in the east and 
west Syrian traditions’, OCP 34 (1968) 326ff. 

17. See in general J.P.P. Martin, De la métrique chez les syriens (Abhandlungen 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 7.2, Leipzig 1879); B. Kirschner, ‘Alphabetische 
Acrosticha in der syrischen Kirche’, Oriens Christianus 6-7 (1906) 1-69; G. Hólscher, 
Syrische Verskunst (Leipziger semitistische Studien 5; Leipzig 1932, reprint 1968); 
at Birmingham in 1987 there was a musical performance of a part of the anthem in 
the Syriac idiom (with the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan of Aleppo, Mor Grighorios 
Yuhannon Ibrahim); this was recorded and I will make a copy for anyone who sends 
me a cassette-tape with addressed envelope at the Klassiek Instituut, Pleiadenlaan 
10-26, NL-9742 NG Groningen. 
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parison of the church and the created world, the third devoted 
to the number-symbolism of the church in relation to the history 
of salvation (a brief evocation of the Old Covenant, a statement 
of Trinitarian doctrine, some images from the Gospel and a final 
vision of Christ glorified). The translation follows the example 
of the acrostic Psalms in the Authorized Version: the strophes 
are headed therefore by the anglicized names of the Hebrew let- 
ters, made familiar to readers of English by the AV, anda literal 
translation back into Syriac of the first word in each strophe will 
yield the original first word, which bears the acrostic. 


ALEPH 

Existence, that is lodged in the Temple of Holiness and is the 
natural source of the latter's glory, grant me the grace of the Spirit 
of Holiness, that I may speak of the temple in Urhoy! 
BETH 

Bezalel constructed thy Tabernacle, having learned the design 
from Moses; and a glorious temple has been built for thee in 
Urhoy by Amidhanos, Asaph (perhaps read: Asqleph = 
Asklepios) and Addai. 

GIMEL 

Openly represented in the temple are the mysteries of thy Being 
and thy Dispensation; he who gazes at it intensely is filled with 
wonder at the sight. 


* k k k k k 


DALETH 

Wonderful, certainly, it is, how its spaciousness invites comparison 
with the world; yet not so much in scale as in design: it even has 
its own encircling ‘Ocean’! 

HE 

Just look at the ceiling, stretched out like the sky, its concave 
expanse unsupported by columns! What is more, it is spangled 
with gilded tesserae, like the shining stars of the firmament. 
VAU 

And by the same token its lofty dome corresponds to the roof 
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of heaven: the uppermost part sits, like a well-fitting helmet, on 
what stands beneath. 


ZAIN 

Gleaming and broad, the conches represent the four quarters of 
the world; by the variety of their colours they evoke as well 
that glorious arch, the rainbow. 


CHETH 

Encircling the base of the dome are other vaults, which curve in- 
wards like overhanging crags; thus vault supports vault by means 
of a vault between, which binds together the whole structure of 
the roof. 

TETH 

Imprinted with a picture not made by hands, marble snugly clads 
its walls; the luminosity of its polished whiteriess forms a kind 
of reservoir of sunlight. 

JOD 

They have put lead over the roof to protect it against downpours 
of rain; you would think the ceiling had been cast in stone, for 
it contains not one particle of wood. 


* kk k ok k 


CAPH 

Around the dome are the Courts of Praise: two porticos, one 
mounted on the pillars of the other; just so the Tribes of Israel 
used to stand around the Tabernacle. 

LAMED 

On each side except at the east the temple has an identical aspect, 
just as the three Persons of God are identical in character. 
MEM 

There shines in the sanctuary a single light, entering through three 
windows in the wall: another eloquent symbol of the Trinity of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

NUN 

Light is assured on the other three sides by numerous windows, 
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which stand for the Apostles and our Lord, for the Prophets, 
the Martyrs and the Confessors. 

SAMECH 

Set in the middle of the temple is a platform (bema), evoking the 
Upper Room in Sion; for just as the eleven Apostles hid there, 
so there are eleven columns under the platform. 

AIN 

The column behind (i.e. at the west end of) the platform represents 
by its special form the rock of Golgotha; and fixed on the top 
of it, like our Lord between the thieves, is the Cross of Light. 
PE 

Opening into the temple are five doors, by which the faithful go 
in with praise; five, too, was the number of those virgins who 
entered the Wedding-Chamber of Light. 

TZADDI 

In a figurative sense again, the ten columns supporting the cherub 
of the altar are the Apostles who fled when our Redeemer was 
being crucified. 

KOPH 

The structure of the nine steps which are set in the sanctuary and 
the altar (thronos) itself represent the Throne of Christ and the 
nine ranks of angels. 


k k k k ko 


RESH 

Sublime are the mysteries of this temple, which represents heaven 
and earth, the most high Trinity and the Dispensation of our 
Redeemer. 

SCHIN 

Apostles were the founders of it in the Spirit of Holiness; Prophets 
and Martyrs have their place in its symbolism. By the prayer of 
the blessed Mother may their names be recorded in heaven! 
TAU 

May the same most high Trinity which gave strength to them that 
built it preserve us from all evil and deliver us from dangers! 
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(In the analysis of the Syriac anthem which follows the strophes 
are referred to by the letter-names of the acrostic). 


ALEPH evokes the Father (Exodus 3:14: 'I'AM- THAT: AM?), 
the Son (John 2:21: ‘But the temple he was speaking of was his 
body’; John 1:14: ‘glory as befits the Father’s only Son’) and 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the anthem begins and ends with a prayer 
to the Trinity. The poet had in mind Revelation 22:13, in which 
he read: ‘I am Aleph and Tau, the beginning and the end’. 

BETH and SCHIN form a pair enclosed by the symbolic 
ALEPH and TAU, since they both celebrate the human beings 
associated with the building of this church and the former 
church(es) on this site. The symmetry includes GIMEL and RESH 
(the trinitarian allusion of beginning and ending the anthem with 
groups of three verses mirroring each other is unmistakable), for 
both of these summarize the symbolism of the church building, 
the poet's programme for the inner sections.!? 

The ‘seven days’ of the Creation narrative (Genesis 2:3) cor- 
respond to the seven strophes from DALETH to JOD, which are 
devoted to a comparison between the church and the cubic cosmos 
with its two-layered dome and circumfluent ocean. ‘Water- 
channels’ were built ‘in the Old Church of Edessa’ (see above), 
which suggests that the circumfluent ocean may have had 
something artificial about it. Presumably the original purpose 
of these channels was to guard against flooding; but when 
Justinian's diversion of the river made such precautions un- 
necessary, the architects may have incorported decorative con- 
duits as part of a conscious mimésis of the created world, an- 
ticipating the happy conceit of the poet. It is perhaps not fan- 
ciful to see the ‘crags’ (Procopius uses of the same image in 
Buildings 1.1.38) and the marble (cf. Procopius, ibid. 1.1.30); the 
sunlight and the rain; the lead, the stone and the wood (although 
this last is only mentioned to deny its presence in the dome) as 
impressionistic colouring, intended subtly to evoke the earth and 
its atmosphere. 

That accounts for thirteen of the twenty-two strophes. The re- 
mainder of nine might seem inevitable and therefore not 


18. McVey, art. cit. 109 has a somewhat different analysis of the structure. 
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necessarily significant; yet it is given point by the allusion in 
KOPH to the 'nine ranks of angels' of Ps.-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Celestial Hierarchies Vl 2 and earlier writers; and 
KOPH is the ninth and last strophe in this section, which con- 
tains many other images, all of them taken from the Bible. The 
Courts of Praise are from Psalm 100:4; the Israelites around the 
Tabernacle from Numbers 11:25; the eleven Apostles in the Upper 
Room from Acts 2:13; the rock of Golgotha from Matthew 27:33; 
Jesus between the thieves from Luke 23:39-40; the five virgins 
entering the wedding-chamber from Matthew 25; the presence 
of only one of the remaining eleven Apostles at Jesus' crucifix- 
ion from John 19; and the angels around the throne of the Lamb 
from Revelation 7:10-11. 

The architects were probably thinking of Exodus 25:19-21 when 
they placed a cherub on the ciborium above the altar; yet there 
is no suggestion of a plural in the manuscripts to match the two 
cherubim of the Tabernacle. It is true that the absence of a plural 
here means the absence of one dot. But the description of the 
Anastasian church at Qartmin Abbey also gives a single cherub 
on the ciborium (the ciborium — nawso or qubtho — must be 
understood in the anthem, although it is not mentioned, for the 
cherub at Edessa can hardly have rested directly on the col- 
umns).!? We should perhaps look for a possible significance in 


19. Palmer, Monk and Mason, loc. cit; the ref. to the cherub is LX.9. Goussen, 
art. cit. 130 appears to be suggesting that the ‘cherub’ is actually a curtain on a colon- 
nade in front of the altar; but the parallel with the unambiguous Qartmin descrip- 
tion from the same half-century is close and a ciborium is independently attested for 
the church in Edessa: About 622 the silver — 112,000 pounds of it — was stripped 
off the ‘naos’ above the altar with ‘its four columns’, ‘off all the columns in front 
of the sanctuary', and off the bema, and sent to Persia (Chr. 1234, 230); later in 
that century, the Caliph Mu'awiya ordered the restoration of the ciborium (over the 
altar) and the ‘two sides of it’ (either ‘of the ciborium’, meaning its supporting struc- 
ture, or ‘of the church’, meaning two of the galleries?) after they collapsed in the 
earthquake of Easter morning, A.D. 679 (MS XI 13, misunderstood by Goussen, 
art. cit. 130). Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, I (Leipzig 1883) 356, under 
the world-year 6170 (— 678/9), translated by H. Turtledove (Philadelphia 1982) 54, 
has the following: ‘In this year there was a severe earthquake in Mesopotamia. In 
it, to batan (Lampe: ‘?ciborium’, Turtledove; ‘pulpit’; but what was said above may 
justify the translation 'gallery' and the dome (this could mean, or be a misunderstand- 
ing of, the domed ciborium) of the church at Edessa fell. Because of the Christians' 
zealous exertions (or ‘urgent representations’), Muawiyah rebuilt it.’ The Chronicle 
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this distinction between the sanctuaries of the Old and the New 
Covenants, rather than emending three independent witnesses to 
this singular noun. 

The description of the church Buildings culminating in the steps 
which lead up from our world (the level of the nave) to heaven 
(the level of the altar) — no doubt in separate flights, just as the 
nine ranks of angels who intermediate between heaven and earth 
are subdivided by Ps.-Dionysius into three sets of three? — is 
followed in the penultimate strophe by an evocation of the church 
as 'the company of saints'. Other themes which bridge the divi- 
sions in the structure are: SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION as 
such; AMAZEMENT; and LIGHT. 

Light stands for wisdom and the salvation which it brings (of 
this more in my analysis of the Greek hymn). The church is a 
repository of light (TETH); it is the festive lighted hall into which 
the wise virgins (the poet avoids the adjective, perhaps 
intentionally, to preserve the indirectness of his allusion to 
wisdom) are admitted (PE), whereas the foolish virgins were left 
out of doors, like the man without a wedding-garment: in *outer 
darkness’ (Matthew 22:13). The ‘cross of light’ (AIN) is a way 
of saying the cross of Christ, for Christ is ‘the light of men’ (John 
1:4). This light, which ‘shines in the darkness’ (John 1:5), can 
be envisaged as a lamplit church in a nocturnal landscape. 

But the image can also be reversed: in daytime the church (i.e. 
the world) would be pitch-dark (senseless) within, were its walls 
not pierced with windows (MEM, NUN) which admit the light 


of 819, edited by A. Barsaum in Chron. 1234, I, 3-22, reports under the Seleucid 
year 990 ( — A.D. 679) that *one side of the ancient church of Edessa collapsed (in 

. the earthquake) and was destroyed at the third hour on Easter Sunday’, but says 
nothing of Mu‘dwiya’s restoration; but this chronicle is an almost random compila- 
tion, the silence of which can have no significance whatsoever (see Palmer, Monk 
and Mason, Introduction, Section 2a). I am grateful to Geert Jan van Gelder for 
the information that this report is not in the Arab historians. 

20. Many scholars have taken the Syriac thronos here to mean synthronos, feeling 
that the ‘nine steps’ are too many for the base of an altar; but no evidence has been 
offered of this connotation for the Syriac word, whereas it very frequently means 
‘altar’. Besides, the thronos comes at the culmination of the description and is com- 
pared with the throne of Christ; and no synthronos or bishop's throne could vie with 
the altar for this position. 
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of the sun (the purposes of God). God is revealed in three Persons, 
but their purpose is single. A multitude of different windows does 
not produce a multitude of different lights. Each of the men and 
women symbolized by windows in the church has made himself 
or herself a chink through which God's purposes penetrate the 
thick shell of the world. 

The wisdom of God, or his purpose, gives meaning to world 
history: the Creation and the Dispensation?! (a key word of the 
anthem and perhaps the closest Syriac could get to an encapsula- 
tion of all that was meant by hagia sophia in Greek) lead man 
to Salvation. All this is hinted at in our anthem; indeed, you could 
say that the subliniinal theme of the poem is God's wisdom, 
although it is never mentioned by name. It is surprising that the 
contents of the anthem have never been seen as related to the 
dedication. That the relation is real will become clearer when we 
study the hymn composed to celebrate Justinian's church of the 
same name in Constantinople. 


Translation and literary analysis of the Greek kontakion 

The Greek kontakion, which now follows in what I believe to 
be the first translation published, was edited by C. Trypanis in 
1968; I follow Trypanis' edition, except where misprints seemed 
obvious or supplements susceptible of improvement.” Square 
brackets in the text indicate editorial improvements, as noted in 
Trypanis’ apparatus; round brackets are for words added by me 
for greater clarity. The title is contained in the acrostic: TON 


21. On the theological concept of dispensation or economy, see A.M. Stiegler, 
*Dispensation und Dispensationswesen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung bis zum 
9. Jahrhundert’, Archiv für katholisches Kirchenrecht 77 (1897) 3-42; the basic meaning 
is of a wise and compassionate handling of affairs. The Incarnation is seen as central 
to God's Dispensation; indeed, ‘The Dispensation' can be used to mean ‘Christ’s life 
on earth'. 

22. C.A. Trypanis, Fourteen early Byzantine cantica (Wiener byzantinistische Stu- 
dien 5, Vienna 1968); see R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, art. cit. 76-77, relating 
the kontakion to the Syriac anthem and to Paul's Ekphrasis. Misprints in the text: 
House 3: distaxon, for distazon; House 4, app: hapantas, for hapanta; House 17 
and app. (?): Phonen, for phone; supplement: House 12: ap « o kharitos sy > skiazei 
(I would like to thank Wim Aerts for this suggestion). On 'Liturgische Hymnographie' 
and acrostics, see H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich (Byzantinisches Handbuch II 1, München 1959) 262-6. 
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EGKAINION O YMNOS, ‘Inauguration Anthem’. Strophes 2 
and 7 state that it is a church dedicated to God's Wisdom which 
is being consecrated; stophe 5 that it ‘surpasses the whole of 
mankind's knowledge of architectural technology'; strophes 15 
and 17 place it at the centre and apex of the inhabited world. 
It was clearly domed. There is no doubt then that it was the church 
of the Holy Wisdom in Constantinople and that the emperor 
credited with building it in strophe 12 is Justinian. The fact that 
a basileus, not basileis, plural, is prayed for in strophe 18 shows 
tht Theodora was dead at the time of writing, which means that 
the hymn was composed for the second inauguration, after the 
collapsed dome had been rebuilt, on Christmas Eve, A.D. 562. 
This chimes in with the announcement of the Feast of the 
Incarnation in strophe 1 and other allusions to that event. Such 
an occasion called for the commission not only of the high-brow 
ekphrasis by Paul the Silentiary, which was probably performed 
a few days later, on the Feast of the Epiphany, but also of a 
homiletic anthem accessible to a vast metropolitan congregation. 
The author must have been the best living composer of kontakia, 
perhaps Romanos himself, or a pupil, if Trypanis' verdict on the 
Style s accepted; the Melode himself was certainly still alive in 
555. 

Here is what John Malalas says about the occasion: ‘In that 
indiction occurred the dedication of the most holy Great Church 
for the second time. Thirty feet had been added to the dome com- 
pared with the original decision, and they had also added two 
arches, the northern one and the southern one. On the comple- 


23. Trypanis, op. cit. 10 (note 5) and 139, without any mention of influence of 
Romanos on the younger generation of hymnographers, or indeed of the possibility 
that the unique occasion might have caused Romanos himself to adopt another style, 
so that our kontakion might after all be attributed to him; for the date see the 
Chronographia of John Malalas, 303; Theophanes, Chronographia 238 (under the 
world-year 6055); J.A. Cramer, ed., Anecdotda Graeca e codicibus manuscriptis 
Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis 11 (Oxford 1839; reprinted 1967) 114; on the liturgical 
occasion see Paul the Silentiary, Ekphrasis on the Temple of Holy Wisdom, in P. 
Friedlander, ed. and comm., Johannes von Gaza, Paulus Silentiarius und Prokopios 
von Gaza: Kunstbeschreibungen justinianischer Zeit (Leipzig etc. 1912; reprint 1969) 
lines 311-49; Mary Whitby, ‘The occasion of Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis of S. 
Sophia', Classical Quarterly 35 (1985) 215-228; and see R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, 
art. cit. 63ff. for an alternative dating. 
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tion of the roof constuction, as Eutychios the patriarch held up 
the Holy Gospels and the crowd stood around, a psalm was sung, 
*Lift up your gates, you rulers, and be lifted up, you everlasting 
gates, and the King of Glory shall come in, etc.’. (XVIII 143; 
trans. Jeffreys). The Psalm quoted is number 23 in the Septuagint 
version; there is a clear reference to it in the kontakion (see below) 
and the conceptual associations of this Psalm would have made 
it very suitable for the emperor's entrance into the renovated 
church (it is well worth re-reading with the Byzantine imperial 
ideology in mind). 

Like a sermon, the kontakion followed the readings and pro- 
vided an exegesis of them. What were the other readings on this 
occasion? The following Septuagint and New Testament passages 
are clearly referred to (there may be more): Genesis 1; Exodus 
25ff. and 35ff.; III Reigns 8 (I Kings 8) = II Paraleipomena 
(Chronicles) 5-7; Psalm 64:5-6; Proverbs 8-9; Jeremiah 40:11 
(33:11); John 1; I Thessalonians 5:17; and Hebrews 8. If there 
was, as usual, one Old Testament reading, a couplet from the 
Psalms as an antiphon, one Epistle, and one Gospel, they are 
likely to have been: I Kings 8, on the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple; Psalm 64:5-6 (LXX: *We shall be filled with the good 
things of thy house; holy is thy temple, marvellous in 
righteousness'; cf. the penultimate strophe of the kontakion); 
Hebrews 8, one of the passages traditionally set for Christmas, 
contrasting Christ and his ministry (‘the tent pitched by the Lord 
and not by man’) with Moses and the Tabernacle; and John 1, 
using Proverbs 8-9 to make a bridge between the Creation and 
the Incarnation with reference once again to the Tabernacle. 
Jeremiah's ‘sounds of joy and gladness’ and Paul's ‘pray without 
ceasing’ were proverbial. The Old Testament reading announc- 
ed the theme which is central to our poem: how can the limitless 
God have a localized dwelling on the earth? The poet concludes, 
following the Apostle and the Evangelist, that the intuition shown 
by the Jews in their form of worship pointed forwards to the In- 
carnation, and that, thanks to the consequent mystery of the 
Eucharist, Hagia Sophia is a genuine residence of God and, as 
such, a focus — or the focus par excellence — of the spiritual 
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universe, of which the material cosmos is an imperfect 
representation. 


Proemium 
O Lord, thou hast demonstrated at once both the splendour of 
the firmament above and the beauty of thy dwelling here below, 
this holy tabernacle of thy glory; make firm the latter for ever 
and ever and accept the prayers which we offer in it unceasingly, 
by the intercession of the Mother of God, to thee: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


1 In celebrating the Word’s divine sojourn in the Body may we, 
the children of his Church, be thatched with luminous virtues 
[worthy] of his grace, and may we prove, [by] divine illumina- 
tion, a worthy dwelling-place of knowledge, confessing in wisdom 
the praises of the Faith; for in truth the Wisdom of the Father 
built for herself a house of Incarnation and dwelt among us, above 
understanding: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


2 As the Creator, the Lord and Master of all things, came unto 
his own, so we [claimed] him as our own, for which reason in- 
deed a temple is being inaugurated to serve him as a dwelling, 
seeing that it is not right for the King to enter a rude cave. This 
is why we have now consecrated the sanctuary of Wisdom as a 
manifestly divine palace for the honour and worship of the 
mystery whereby the world was saved through Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


3 Now we see actually fulfilled the word of inspired scripture: 
‘But can God indeed dwell with man?’, as Solomon of old says, 
not doubting, but in amazement, referring enigmatically to the 
Incarnation of God as a localized residence; and so, by the agency 
of the Spirit, he sketched out in symbols what was to take place. 
For [by his own choice) he fenced himself around with the living 
temple of a virgin and was born ‘God with us’ (Emmanuel): 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


4 Having once resided in flesh the Word consents, by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, to reside in temples built by hand, assuring 
his presence by mystical rites; and he who cannot be contained, 
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nor even approached, by the whole universe lives by grace among 
mortals. And not only does the Heavenly One share a roof with 
those on earth, but he welcomes them as table|-fellows| and enter- 
tains them with the banquet of his Flesh, which is set before the 
faithful by Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


5 And this wonderful precinct shall become known above all 
others as the most sacred residence of God, the one which 
manifestly exhibits a quality worthy of God, since it surpasses 
the whole of mankind's knowledge of architectural technology. 
Both (by its form] and by its function in God's worship it is seen 
to be — yes, and proclaimed — a kind of heaven on earth, which 
God has chosen for his own habitation; and in the Spirit hast 
thou buttressed it, thou: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


6 This sacred church of Christ evidently outstrips in glory even 
the firmament above, for it does not offer a lamp of merely sen- 
sible light, but the shrine of it bears aloft the divine illumination 
of the Sun of Truth and it is splendidly illumined throughout by 
day and by night by the rays of the Word of the Spirit, through 
which the eyes of the mind are enlightened by him |who said] 
‘Let there be light!’, God: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


7 In the beginning the firmament was created in the midst of 
the waters, as holy scripture teaches, with a moist substance, |as] 
it is believed to be, above it; it has its |place| among the luminaries 
and |the| shadows of the clouds have not escaped (from it). But 
here things are better and manifestly more wonderful: no shift- 
ing sea, but the favour [of God] is the foundation on which rests 
this temple of God's Wisdom, which in truth is Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


8 A mystic vision of holy waters is conjured up by the spiritual 
thoughts which are lifted up in it. For these armies of the mind 
have flooded together in it from every part, soldiers in the uniform 
of liturgy guarding the mystery of the new grace; and the 
[detestable| clouds of human failings cannot hold their ranks, but 
are scattered by the prayers of fervent repentance, with the tears 
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summoned hither as reinforcements, because all men are purified 
by Christ: 
THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


9 By the gift of the Spirit who has made firm this church of 
Christ, we see spiritual luminaries fixed to the divine firmament 
of it: divisions of prophets and apostles and teachers, flashing 
with the lightning of their doctrines, and neither suffering eclipse 
nor waning nor |setting|), but enlightening in the night of life those 
drifting about on the ocean of sin, which has been bereft of power 
by the Incarnation of Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


10 The divinely inspired book tells that Moses of old, the man 
privileged to see God, inaugurated a Tabernacle of Witness and 
that he had examined the design of it mystically on the moun- 
tain, but because he was unable to teach through words the 
likeness of things beyond words, he had it executed by someone 
endowed with the wisdom |of| God, Bezalel, who used all kinds 
of skills to construct [what] had been described in symbols, ac- 
cording to the instructions of the God who had spoken: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


11 As a painter sketches out a picture which has yet to be made, 
so he made |the| gilded ark out of imperishable wood, and stored 
away in it the sacred tablets of the Law, and transported it from 
place to place, [and] wrapped it around with many-coloured veils; 
but the ostensible object endowed |with these symbols| was not 
permanent, whereas the manifestation of grace is made known 
to all as being firmly planted and it has been established for eter- 
nity by Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


12 We have the Saviour as our lawgiver, as all-holy Tabernacle 
this divinely constructed temple, we propose our believing Basileus 
for Bezalel’s office; and we have obtained from God the assurance 
of knowledge, the wisdom of faith. As for the most highly 
honoured ark, that is the bloodless sacrifice, which no rot has 
ever devoured and over which there hangs a veil (made of grace}, 
because it is in truth Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 
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13 Solomon the far-famed, who had an overflowing heart, sings 
the praises of the temple in Jerusalem which he inaugurated of 
old and so splendidly adorned that it was his glory; and he sum- 
moned together the whole people of Israel to be spectators of 
his achievement. With sacrifices |and| in hymns |they solemnized| 
the inauguration and the sound of musical instruments accom- 
panied the odes |with| a many-voiced harmony, for by such means 
[used they to| praise God: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


14 That temple was commonly known as the Place of God, to 
which appeal was made by all; and the whole of Israel flooded 
to it under compulsion, driven together by the whip of the Law, 
for in it they used to make their offerings. But they |would] cer- 
tainly have to give us the credit for surpassing them, for the very 
evidence of the senses demonstrates that this divine chef d'oeuvre 
transcends every|thing|; and its buttress is Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


15 This house of God is indeed great and of splendid propor- 
tions, as we may also say, echoing the scripture, for it is not only 
held in honour by the assembly of a single nation, |as was] that 
of old, but it is the subject of excited comment and reverent awe 
as far as the fringes of the inhabited world. From every race under 
heaven they hurry together in it of their own choice, not by any 
kind of compulsion, so that even the unbelievers admit une- 
quivocally that the one who lives in it is God: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


16 Here sacrifices of the mind in spirit and in truth, not in reek- 
ing smoke and streams of blood, are offered untiringly as an odour 
of sweetness unto God, the tears of prayers with godly fear and 
the melodies of psalms which prompt compunction, accompanied 
by the instruments of the Spirit, putting to sleep the demonic urges 
of the passions and [instilling] the temperate pleasure which leads 
to that salvation given to mankind by Christ: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


17 In this most sacred and most praiseworthy house we truly 
behold the eye of the whole church. Therefore *we shall be filled 
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with his good things', as it is written, singing to God: 'Holy in- 
deed is thy temple, marvellous |in| righteousness’. It is known 
to bear the impression of the liturgy of those on high. Here is 
the voice [of joyfulness) and salvation and the sound of those 
making festival in the Spirit, a sound composed in human souls 
by God: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL. 


18 O Saviour, born of a virgin, preserve this house until the con- 
summation of the world! May thine eyes be always turned towards 
it! Heed the cries of the servants of thine house and grant peace 
to thy people by banishing heresies and crushing the strength of 
the barbarians! Keep the faithful priest|s| and the Basileus safe 
and adorned with all piety! And save our souls, since thou art 
God: 

THE LIFE AND RESURRECTION OF ALL! 


Analysis of the Greek hymn 

Addressing the ‘Lord’ in the persona of the congregation the 
poet sees both the firmament above and the dwelling-place of 
the ‘shekinah’ (for that is how, in the light of 10ff., we should 
take ‘glory’ here) as manifestations of divine beauty. He does 
not mention the collapse of the previous dome but the comparison 
with the firmament evokes the new one and steredson, echoing 
stereoma, is an implicit admission (reiterated in 5: estérixas, 7: 
tethemeliotai, 9: stereosantos, 11: (by transference) pagios 
erereismene kai esterixen eis aiOnas, 14: sterizei and 18: diaphylax- 
on touton ton oikon, like a magical incantation) that stability 
was a matter of paramount concern. Implicit, too, is a comparison 
between the emperor and the Creator, which the vocabulary of 
2 confirms: Ktistes can apply equally to both and the ancient 
analogues WORLD-RULER/ALL-RULER, PALACE/TEM- 
PLE are strongly suggested by ton holon to! kratei despozon and 
ton basilea and basileia theika. And is it by accident that the 
Theotokos is juxtaposed with the refrain in the Greek (this is 
obscured by the translation), and that the feminine gender of the 
epithets in the latter does not discourage an association, almost 
an identification of the Mother with the Son? 
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After the proemium (technically the koukoulion, or ‘hood- 
piece’ of the kontakion) the first oikos (the term ‘House’ is used 
for a strophe in Syriac and this may be the origin of the same 
usage in Greek) introduces the leading theme of the Incarnation, 
suitable to the day, which culminates in the reference to the 
‘bloodless sacrifice’ in 12. This theme is succeeded by the motif 
of celebration, beginning and ending in 13 and 17 with rich hym- 
nodic vocabulary. The division thus corresponds with the acrostic, 
‘INAUGURATION ANTHEM’, the second part of which oc- 
cupies the last six Houses. 

The two sections are carefully woven together. The poet had 
already introduced Solomon in 3, interpreting his famous ques- 
tion (II Chronicles 6:18) as a prophecy of the Incarnation; but 
the temple which promptéd his words (I Kings 8 = II Chronicles 
5-7) is first introduced at 13 ff., to be compared to its disadvan- 
tage (‘I have vanquished thee, O Solomon!’™) with Justinian's 
edifice, just as Jewish legalism is contrasted with (ideal) Chris- 
tian voluntarism (cf. Romans 6) and musical instruments, 
associated (among other things) with weddings, with the allegedly 
more spiritual liturgical music of the Orthodox Church. Likewise 
the theme of the Incarnation is briefly evoked once more at the 
end of the poem. 

Another motif subtly interweaving the whole texture of the 
poem is the imperial ideology of Justinian, beautifully encap- 
sulated in the last verse with its prayer for peace through the 
banishment of heresies and the defeat of the barbarians and for 
the unanimity of the Orthodox emperor and the church hierar- 
chy. The proemium and the second House, we have seen, set the 
emperor next to God as Creator and Ruler, an analogy which 
had already been drawn by singing Psalm 23. The poem contains 
references to Proverbs 8 and 9, which, with Christ substituted 
for wisdom, contain a statement of the divine right of kings (8:15: 
di'emou basileis basileuousi kai hoi dynastai graphousi 
dikaiosyné). Solomon the king (3, 13 ff.) and the martial metaphor 


24. Narratio de S. Sophia, 27, in T. Preger, Scriptores originum constan- 
tinopolitanarum I (Leipzig 1901) 104f. (I am grateful to Michael and Mary Whitby 
for this reference). The translation is Edward Gibbon’s, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ed. J.B. Bury, IV' (1931) 245. 
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of 8 both have imperial associations (cf. Psalm 23:8: ‘Who is the 
King of Glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty 
in battle.’). In 12, with a fine play on words (the Byzantines liked 
to grimace, even if they disapproved of laughter), the Basileus 
(‘Emperor’) is compared with Bezalel, which makes Justinian 
himself the inspired agent (hypourgos in 10) of Christ, since Christ 
is Moses in this analogy; the emperor is carrying out the designs 
of the Word of God by the divine wisdom with which he is 
endowed. 

Further unity can be found in this overarching and binding 
theme of wisdom, inspired by the dedication of the church. This 
is the keystone of a conceptual structure incorporating the 
ARTISTRY of the Creator and of the master-builders employed 
by Moses, Solomon and Justinian, the proverbial WISDOM of 
Solomon (Cf. I Kings 4:29, a passage alluded to at the beginning 
of 13), and the wise PURPOSE behind the ‘provisional’ cove- 
nant with Moses and its subsequent fulfilment in the Incarnation 
and the Eucharist, which guarantee Salvation, ‘the wisdom of 
faith' (12). 

‘A kind of heaven on earth’ (5), ‘the eye of the whole Church’ 
(17) — such epithets were music to the emperor’s ear; yet not 
so much the care to flatter as the building itself will have elicited 
such praise. Both images are associated with light, and light with 
wisdom; let us follow this motif through the hymn. In 1, ina 
verbal reminiscence of the Feast of Booths, the day on which, 
according to patristic tradition, Jesus was transfigured on the 
mountain, ‘and his face shone like the sun and his clothes became 
as white as light’ (Matthew 17, Mark 9, Luke 9), the poet speaks 
of the luminosity bestowed by a ‘thatch of virtues’. Peter wanted 
to build booths (skenas) for Moses, Elijah and Jesus, but at that 
moment ‘a luminous cloud overshadowed them’ and a voice came 
out of the cloud saying ‘This is my beloved son’. This may be 
in the poet's mind as he writes that the faithful become ‘by divine 
illumination’ a worthy dwelling place of ‘knowledge’ (‘wisdom’ 
follows in the next line). The juxtaposition photismó! gnoseos 
oiketerion suggests an even closer relation of the concepts: light, 
wisdom, dwelling-place. But it seems likely, too, that the poet 
was thinking of Gregory of Nyssa's sermon on Christmas, which 
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has a great deal in common with the kontakion, especially in this 
reference to the Feast of Booths, using the rare word pykasmos, 
which Gregory explains as *clothing'.? 

In contrast with 7, where it is suggested that the clouds come 
between earth and the stars in the firmament, 9 depicts the men 
of God as unfading stars which enable benighted humans to 
navigate on the ‘ocean of sin’; at the same time the searing 
thunderbolt of doctrine suggests a sterner aspect of the wise 
dispensation of the Church. But it is in 6 above all that the poet 
exploits the imagery of light in connection with the vault of 
heaven, with Justinian's church (where the ‘Sun of Truth’ never 
sets), and with the Word, which enlightens ‘the eyes of the mind’. 

Subtly linked with the motif of light through the association 
of both with the firmament is that of water. Water can be a symbol 
of evil, as are ‘the ocean of sin’ (7) and ‘the detestable clouds 
of human failing’ (8); its darkening and destabilising qualities 
are then uppermost. Witness the phrase: en arreustó! eudokia! 
theou tethemelidtai (7), reversing the drift of Psalm 23:2: 


For it was he who founded it upon the seas 

and planted it firm upon the rivers beneath. (LXX) 

But the martial floods of the splendid mixed metaphor in 8 
are positive, because they are powerful, especially when ‘rein- 
forced’ by the tears of repentance; and Christ himself, in the 
Eucharist (*the mystery of the new grace"), like cleansing water, 
‘purifies all’; an image which, coming after the phrase ‘holy 
waters' at the beginning of the strophe, brings us back to the con- 
cept of light through an association with baptism. 

‘Let there be light!': God's first recorded words, quoted at the 
end of 6, set a spark in the Orthodox mind to the following trail 
of thought. Proverbs 8:22-31 equates Wisdom (personified) with 
*the first of God's creations', which was light. She claims to have 
been active beside God in the *workshop' of Creation (LXX: emen 
par'autó! harmozousa). The ‘Wisdom’ of Proverbs is echoed in 
John, chapter 1, where ‘the Word’ is equated with ‘the Light’, 
‘through’ (dia) which the world was made (John 1:9-10). It is 


25. Gregory of Nyssa, In diem natalem Christi, in J.P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 
(Paris 1857-66) XLVI, especially 1128-9. 
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the identification of Wisdom as the Logos which gives significance 
to the emphatically placed /a/esas at the end of 10 (cf. eipon at 
the end of 6); this, together with the recollection that Bezalel 
possessed wisdom from God, help to bring the Tabernacle into 
the grand scheme of the hymn. In the clear equation of Light 
and Wisdom in this text we have confirmation of our interpreta- 
tion of the Syriac anthem as constructed around the concept of 
Wisdom, although expressed in another idiom. 

The first chapter of John, the Christmas Gospel, brings us back 
to the theme of the Incarnation, with which the poem began. 
Houses 1, 2 and 3 launch the poet on the line of enquiry which 
occupies the whole first section of the hymn (1-12). That enquiry 
concentrates on the problem epitomized in a title given to Mary 
in the mosaics of Kariye Camii: khora tou akhoretou. How can 
the uncontainable be contained (cf. strophe 4)? The problem must 
occupy anyone who takes Christianity seriously. It is one which 
the Byzantines, with their appetite for paradox, never tired of 
teasing. 

The Tabernacle and the Temple, where God is supposed to have 
resided, were treated by the Byzantines as milestones on the way 
to the Incarnation, not as destinations in themselves (Hebrews 
1:1-4; 8:6 ff.). No human initiative, no phoenicizing king’s am- 
bition could bring about the genuine miracle; they could only hint 
at what God would accomplish by his own choice, without the 
help of any man (Hebrews 8:2): the limitation of his limitlessness 
within the confines of an embryo and a womb. This was the only 
temple worthy of him (cf. John 2:21 and a host of references in 
Lampe, s.v. naos). Such is the mystic meaning of Proverbs 9:1: 
*Wisdom has built for herself a house'. From the moment she 
entered the temple as a child Mary took over its function as God's 
chosen dwelling.“ Through communion in Christ's mystical 
Body and Blood all the faithful become temples in a related sense 
(cf. House 1). 

But to the Byzantines these humble fleshly temples, though 
sublime by association, were too unassuming for the Glorified 
26. Jan van Dijk both reminded me of the passage in Proverbs and told me of this 


tradition concerning Mary, which he found in an Orthodox handbook of liturgical 
feasts. 
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One, whom they saw as a heavenly emperor. Besides, the humility 
of Christ's condition was due to the unreceptiveness of mankind; 
House 2 asserts that the ingratitude described in John 1:11 isa 
thing of the past. Constantine and Justinian covered the grotto 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem with a huge basilica (the name is 
not insignificant): ‘it is not right for the King to enter a rude cave’ 
(2). Only the supreme architectural achievement of Hagia Sophia, 
made with the best material and intellectual resources of a world 
empire, seemed good enough. Logically, even this should be seen 
as paltry and ephemeral, although it has stood for more than four- 
teen hundred years and has as much dignity in its nakedness as 
in the days of its greatest adornment. But here the pride of the 
poet, who is the custodian of the vanity of the emperor (however 
well that is cloaked with piety and aesthetic idealism), takes refuge 
in hyperbole: Justinian's creation is better than God's (6), yet 
only because God has deigned to reside in it in the form of the 
Eucharist (4). The emperor was perhaps more concerned to 
emulate Solomon than to imitate the Mother of God. He wanted 
his edifice to last ‘until the consummation of the world’ (18): 
perhaps the octogenarian Justinian thought it would tip the 
balance at the Last Judgement, where so much else would tell 
against him. 


Comparison of the Syriac and Greek hymns 

The Greek poem possesses great literary sophistication — cer- 
tainly more than the Syriac. Yet a great deal that is explicit in 
the Greek is surely implicit in the Syriac. The former may be the 
product of a pupil of Romanos the Melode; the latter is likely 
to be in the tradition of Jacob of Serugh. Though Romanos was 
himself a Syrian and the kontakion can be seen as a combina- 
tion of original features with selected aspects of Syriac hym- 
nography, the Greek and the Syriac approaches are radically dif- 
ferent in more than their language. We know more about the func- 
tion of the kontakion in the liturgy than we do about that of the 
sugito, our Syriac anthem. The first had to be a substitute for 
a sermon, complete in itself; it is possible that the Syriac poem 
was complemented by a prose sermon, in which the more dif- 
ficult concepts were elucidated. It certainly seems to me unlikely 
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that the Syriac was composed as a literary exercize, rather than 
for performance in the liturgy. 

In Constantinople and in Edessa the same ideas clustered 
around the notion of God's wisdom, although the nucleus of the 
cluster would perhaps more likely be expressed in Syriac by the 
words mdabronuteh dmoran, ‘Our Lord's Dispensation'. What 
is clear is that the metropolitan poet and his provincial counter- 
part are breathing the same conceptual atmosphere. Romanos, 
after all, was bilingual with Greek and Syriac, as were many more 
sixth-century Byzantines than one is accustomed to think. (Pro- 
copius may have taken a couple of metaphors from the Edessan 
poem and is quite likely to have been inspired by the opening 
pages of the Chronicle of Edessa in his description of the flood 
of 525 (see above, 121 and 134).) Cosmos and domed church are 
compared in both poems; the structure of the cosmos, as 
understood at that time, is a subject already well treated by 
Kathleen McVey. Both poets favour the image of light, connected, 
implicitly or explicitly, with wisdom. Both hymns are composed 
on acrostics; both begin and end with prayers, whereby the Mother 
of God plays the part of intercessor; both have an interior divi- 
sion into two main sections and some relation between the acrostic 
and the structure of the contents. They share an interest in 
typology. 

Beyond this the likeness is not close. The Greek hymn was ob- 
viously composed for Christmas; the liturgical occasion of the 
Syriac is less obvious: perhaps the feast qudosh Ci(d) to, ‘the con- 
secration of the church'. The absence of the emperor from the 
Syriac explains the absence of his counterpart, Solomon. 
(Theologically, Solomon added nothing to what Moses had done, 
except that the temple was fixed, not roving.) In the circumstances 
it is perhaps not surprising that the Edessan does not choose water 
as a symbol of salvation, as the Constantinopolitan does in strophe 
8. Indeed, when you know what happened to the previous church, 
the threat of damage from a downpour (strophe YUDH) seems 
less trivial. The Syriac acrostic is alphabetic, the Greek contains 
the title and has none of the number-symbolism of the Syriac 
acrostic; nor does number-symbolism feature in the contents of 
the Greek text as it does in the Syriac. The Syriac enables us to 
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make a good guess at the design of the building (see Appendix 
2), whereas we gather little more from the Greek than that Hagia 
Sophia was domed. Yet the Greek is ornate, the Syriac laconic. 

We are not, of course, dealing with two products in precisely 
the same genre; that would be impossible, given the different 
idioms. Yet they are comparable as celebratory anthems with the 
same theme from the same time and the same religious community 
(Amidhanos was a loyal Chalcedonian), and they were probably 
composed for similar occasions. The allusiveness of the Syriac 
seems to me to allow the inference that the congregation at Edessa 
was not 'provincial', in a derogatory sense, and knew its Bible 
well. Better perhaps than many of us who study them: at least, 
only this investigation has made it really clear to me what the 
dedication to the Holy Wisdom actually means. It is not, as Pro- 
copius says, affecting perhaps a detached pose (as he did again 
in referring to ‘the church of the Christians’ at Edessa), a mere 
periphrasis for God.?' It is almost as many-faceted in its associa- 
tions as the Christian Faith itself. It would not seem so strange 
if a church dedicated in Syriac to ‘My Lord Saviour’ also had 
(as tentatively suggested above) the Greek dedication to ‘Holy 
Wisdom'. The dedication was actually to Christ, the Word of 
God, Light of the World, Helpmate of the Creator, Inner Meaning 
of the Scriptures, and Saviour of Mankind: ‘THE LIGHT AND 
RESURRECTION OF ALL'. 


27. Procopius, Vandal Wars 1.6.26; idem, Buildings, 1.1.21, 11.7.6: cf. Averil 
Cameron, Procopius and the sixth century (London 1985) 36, 115; eadem, Agathias 
(London 1970) ch. 8; Mary Whitby, art. cit. 217, note 11. 
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Appendix 1: Edition of the Syriac anthem 

Of the two known manuscripts, only the Vaticano Siriaco 95 
has the complete text, whereas the British Library Additional 
17141 is missing large chunks. Goussen's edition (1925), the first, 
was made from the Vatican manuscript alone; it is full of print- 
ing errors. McVey (1983) collated both manuscripts, though her 
collation needs correction at several points; her edition is difficult 
to read and does not attempt a critical restoration of the text in 
its archetypal form. I have worked from photographs of the 
Vatican manuscript, which are clearly legible, except for three 
words in strophe 20, not represented in the London manuscript; 
these three words I have taken from McVey's edition, which agrees 
here with Goussen's. The London manuscript has been collated 
for me by Sebastian Brock and by Corrie Molenberg, to whom 
I owe further details about the codex, the script and so forth. 

The Vatican manuscript was described in the eighteenth century 
by S.E. and J.S. Assemanus,? though by no means completely, 
by modern standards, and wrongly, too, notes McVey, with regard 
to the script. The photographs of foll. 49 verso, 50 recto and 50 
verso show an even specimen of the serto pshito, or Plain Script, 
which offers few difficulties to the reader. The rounded loop of 
the letter shin would indicate a date between the twelfth and the 
fifteenth centuries;? it is uncertain whether Assemanus had a 
better reason for dating this manuscript to the thirteenth century, 
These leaves have 33, 34 and 33 lines of writing respectively, so 
evenly spaced and ending in such a regular line that they must 
have been ruled in advance. There are between six and eleven 
words to the line; although both our text and those before and 
after it are metrical, no attempt is made to separate the strophes 
or their component parts, except by punctuation. Even the end 
of one anthem and the beginning of the next are written on the 
same line, though the latter is highlighted in red with the words 
*Another anthem'. 


28. S.E. and J.S. Assemanus, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum manuscrip- 
torum catalogus 1.2 (Rome 1756). 

29. W. Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in the British Museum acquired 
since the year 1838 (London 1870-2) xxxi. 
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Our text begins on line 23 of fol. 49 verso and ends on line 
six of fol. 50 verso. Red ink is used to mark the end of each strophe 
with four large points, separated by the arms of a black cross. 
The four metrical sections of each strophe are generally marked 
off with a simple point, though there are two points at the end 
of the third quarter of strophe 18 and no punctuation at the end 
of the first and third quarters of strophe 2 and the third quarter 
of strophe 12. There are three abbreviations, which do not need 
to be noted, as their resolution is not in doubt. The scribe uses 
a wide range of diacritical points, including a confusing symbol 
for zgopo (omitted in this edition) which is identical with that 
used for ptoho. The spelling is correct. It may be possible to emend 
one of the names in strophe 2 (see above), but the arguments are 
not decisive. There is a grammatical error in strophe 20, where 
the London manuscript cannot help. 

Apart from this, the scribe of the Vatican manuscript misread 
two words, omitted one, and pointed three wrongly. In these six 
cases the London manuscript provides the correct reading. This 
manuscript was described in the nineteenth century by W. 
Wright.*° His description was checked and supplemented for me 
by Corrie Molenberg. Like the Vatican manuscript, this is a col- 
lection of hymns and anthems. Wright dates the hand to the eighth 
or ninth century; but this does not apply to the part containing 
our text, which is *written by a later hand'. It is a vellum codex 
containing 110 leaves. The last four leaves form the fourteenth 
quire, marked *14' in Estrangelo letters, to which has been at- 
tached a blank fly-leaf, the stub of which shows at the front of 
the quire. The eighth- or ninth-century Plain Script continues on 
fol. 107 recto, until fol. 109 recto; but the last sixteen lines of 
that folio, though of the same length as those above, are in a 
smaller hand and a different ink. This portion, a hymn on Mary 
and Joseph, brought the volume to a neat close at the bottom 
of the page, leaving the verso and the whole of fol. 110 blank. 
At a much later date fol. 109 verso and fol. 110 recto were filled 
with a careless and incomplete attempt (described as such by the 
scribe himself: nusoyo dhesro) to reproduce our text, apparently 


30. Wright, Catalogue, 362. 
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from memory; and, later still, fol. 110 verso was covered with 
anathemas against anyone who should take the book from its 
rightful owner, Isaac of Tagrit. 

The hand in which our text is written is characterized by Corrie 
Molenberg as individual, fluent but irregular, giving the impres- 
sion of haste. No lines were ruled and the lines of writing are 
of irregular length. The pages measure 15.5 x 24cm, of which 
the text covers approximately 14 x 21cm. Some letters, such as 
pe, have a blob of ink obscuring what should be an open loop. 
Even without the Vatican manuscript for comparison, the metrical 
scheme and the acrostic design of the anthem would show that 
several strophes are missing from the London manuscript, in part 
or in whole: they are 8, 11 (second half), 13 (second half), 14, 
19, 20, 21 and 22. The scribe was aware of these omissions and 
left a space (not exactly calculated) where the text is lacking. The 
number of lines, blank and written, to a page is approximately 
27. Several strophes are in part so garbled (2: second quarter; 
7: last three quarters; 11: second quarter; 13: first quarter; 18: 
second and third quarters) as to suggest that the text was not based 
on another manuscript, nor taken down at dictation, but derived 
from a faulty memory. 

This would explain the presence of lacunas, especially at the 
end, the transposition of a quarter of strophe 11 to strophe 7, 
the numerous inversions and substitutions, and the omission or 
addition of metrically insignificant prepositions and conjunctions. 
It would also explain the fact that each strophe-beginning is cor- 
rect, or at least conforms with the acrostic design; that the metre 
is almost always preserved, however wildly the text is varied (the 
addition of a word in the margin opposite the fourth quarter of 
strophe 7 was clearly an afterthought, invented to fill out the 
meter); and that two of the variants which serve to correct the 
Vatican manuscript are guaranteed by the metre, while the other 
instances in which the London manuscript is better all involve 
simple copyist's errors on the part of the Vatican scribe, which 
would have been unlikely to occur in the process of oral transmis- 
sion. The interlinear correction above the last word in the first 
half of strophe 1 can now be seen as a confirmation of the reading 
in the Vatican manuscript; for the careless London scribe at first 
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set down a more obvious word, before he remembered the unex- 
pected term of the original anthem. 

The above investigation of the manuscripts suggests the follow- 
ing method of edition: The Vatican manuscript will be printed 
with the original pointing, except where text or pointing is shown 
by the metre or the context to be wrong; the punctuation will 
be freely reduced to suit a lay-out conforming to the metrical struc- 
ture; the rejected readings of the Vatican manuscript will appear 
in the apparatus criticus, and the readings taken up into the text 
at those points will be those of the London manuscript, which 
are estimated correct on their own merits, their validity being at- 
tributed to the mnemonic value of metre and sound. Strophe 20 
(RESH), which is not represented in the London manuscript, con- 
tains one obvious error, which I have corrected in the text. My 
conjecture, argued above, that ‘Asaph’ in strophe 2 (BETH) 
should be emended to ‘As<ql>eph’, is offered in the apparatus 
alone. The corruption can be explained by a combination of three 
factors: the scribe's ignorance of this Greek, but not entirely 
Greek-looking, name; the tendency of a Semitic language to reduce 
consonants; and the existence of a well-known biblical Asaph. 

The title in the Vatican manuscript is simply ‘Another anthem’ 
(sugito 'hrito). In the London manuscript it is ‘An anthem on 
the great church of Urhoy' (i.e. Edessa); the scribe wrote in the 
length of the right margin the following addition: *on the temple 
which Abgar and the Apostle Addai built’, a misunderstanding 
of strophes BETH and SCHIN under the influence of a well- 
known legend.?! The question of a title is in any case not 
primary, since this anthem was surely composed for the liturgy 
of the solemn inauguration (see above, in the final section of this 
paper). If the congregation had had printed service-sheets, as they 
would today, the title would probably have been ‘Inauguration 
anthem’ (like the acrostic of the Greek hymn), the rest being 
understood from the context. 
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Appendix 2: The architecture of the church at Edessa 
Lyn Rodley 

Most translations of the hymn on the church at Edessa have 
generated discussion of its architecture, the most detailed by A. 
Grabar (CahArch 1947) and the most recent by K. McVey (DOP 
1983). This brief appendix is prompted by aspects of the new 
translation which re-open discussion of some points, and by the 
thought that it may be useful to isolate the architectural details 
given in the hymn, and to summarize the hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions so far offered. 

The hymn supplies the following architectural information, 
given here in the language of the Palmer translation (P). Other 
translations whose differences may be pertinent to reconstruc- 
tion of the architecture are noted thus: G = Goussen (Le Muséon 
1925); S = Schneider (OC 1941); DS = Dupont-Sommer 
(CahArch 1947); SA = Sader (CahArch 1972); McV = McVey 
(DOP 1983).? 


4 (DALETH) ‘.. . its spaciousness invites comparison with 
the world; yet not so much in scale as in design...’ 

This line may have no meaning beyond the obvious one that 
the church represents the world in miniature, but it may also 
mean that the church was smaller than churches of similar im- 
portance with which the poet was familiar. Such a reading is 
supported by ‘spaciousness’ (P), or ‘smallness’ (G, S, DS, 
McV): it may be that the poet, accustomed to great size as a 
feature of important churches (and one often noted in 
ekphraseis) is unable to make such an observation of this church 
and so makes an elegant adaptation of convention by referr- 
ing to the design, rather than the scale of the church. 


5 (HE)‘.. . the ceiling, stretched out like the sky, its concave 
expanse unsupported by columns. . . is spangled with gilded 
tesserae...’ 


There was evidently a dome over the nave, decorated with gold 
mosaic. ‘Unsupported by colums’ may mean that there were 


32. See Palmer, note 2 above, for full references. 
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no free-standing supports at all, and that the dome rested on 
the walls: Grabar (in CahArch 1947,using DS), suggests a 
square building without aisles, with four attached corner piers 
carrying arches which abut the walls. Or it may mean that there 
were no columns, but that square uprights are not excluded: 
Schneider reconstructs a cruciform building with aisles and piers 
(Fig.1). Or, as Grabar also suggests, the poet may simply be 
emphasizing the open nature of the space below the dome. In 
view of other elements of the description, which support a 
reconstruction with aisles (see 11 below), the latter seems the 
most likely: the poet is enlarging upon the great expanse of 
a vault with only perimeter support ('stretched out like the 
sky’), drawing an unstated comparison with the more familiar 
basilical church with its roof supported on conspicuous rows 
of columns which break up the interior space. 


6 (VAU)'.. . its lofty dome corresponds to the roof of heaven: 
the uppermost part sits, like a well-fitting helmet, on what 
stands beneath.’ 

The transition between the dome and its supports was smooth 
(see also verse 8.) 


7 (ZAIN) ‘Gleaming and broad, the conches represent the four 
quarters of the world; by the variety of their colours they evoke 
as well that glorious arch, the rainbow. 

Other translations name the structures that represent the four 
quarters [or ends (MV), sides (S, DS)|, of the world as vaults 
(G), or arches (S, DS, McV). Most attempts at reconstruction 
have seen these elements as broad arches (or barrel-vaults) 
flanking the dome (the arches abutting the walls in Grabar's 
square, aisleless church, or enclosed by aisles in Schneider's 
cruciform scheme). A new possibility is raised by ‘conches’, 
however: the four vaults may be the heads of apsidal niches, 
in a double-shelled structure with niches at the four corners 
of the nave (Fig. 2), like Sts Sergius and Bacchus in 
Constantinople. 
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8 (CHETH) ‘Encircling . . . the dome are other vaults, which 
curve inwards like overhanging crags; thus vault supports vault 
by means of a vault between, which binds together the whole 
structure of the roof’ 

Again, there are problems with ‘vaults’ (P, G), which others 
have given as ‘arches’ (S, DS, McV). Arches seem less likely 
here, since ‘overhanging crags’ more readily describes the curve 
of a conch than the soffit of an arch; squinches have therefore 
been proposed by Grabar and by Mango? There is room for 
thought about ‘encircling’ (P, DS) (or ‘surrounding’: S, McV), 
since there could only have been four squinches spanning four 
corners — perhaps not enough for ‘encircling’, particularly 
when combined with the second line of the verse, which sug- 
gests a ring of ‘vaults’ around the base of the dome. Possibly 
there were shallow arched niches between squinches (in much 
the same way as square recesses are set between the squinches 
of the Church of the Virgin at Hah, in the Tur *Abdin).?* If 
niches and squinches were treated with uniform decorative 
mouldings, they would indeed appear to be a ring of vaults 
connecting the uprights of the nave with the springing of the 
vault; this might explain the reference in verse 6 to the well- 
fitting helmet. 


9 (TETH) ‘Imprinted with a picture not made by hands, mar- 
ble snugly clads its walls; the luminosity of its polished 
whiteness forms a kind of reservoir of sunlight 

The walls were panelled with marble. The acheiropoietos ele- 
ment of the description has been read by some as a direct 
reference to the Mandylion (G, S, Grabar). But others (McV, 
Mango, P) argue that it refers only to the naturally-occurring 
coloured veining of the marble (revetment panels are usually 
rich in colour and pattern). The rest of the line, which speaks 
of ‘polished whiteness’, must refer to other areas of marble: 
cornices, mouldings, some panelling, for which white marble 
was used. 


33. The Art of the Byzantine Empire (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1972) 58. 
34. C. Mango, Byzantine Architecture (New York 1976) 192 pl. 211. 
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10 (JOD) ‘They have put lead over the roof . . . the ceiling 
. . contains not one particle of wood.’ 

The dome evidently had a protective lead covering. Grabar 
takes this, and the reference to lack of wood, to mean that 
there was no tiled roof over the dome. This may have been 
so, but it is probably unnecessary to be quite so literal, since 
the poet may again be making a point of contrast with the tradi- 
tional basilica: in the domed church there is no visible timber 
associated with the vault. The fact that the poet finds the lack 
of timber worth noting suggests that he is looking at a church 
of unfamiliar design. 


11 (CAPH) ‘Around the dome are the Courts of Praise: two 
porticos, one mounted on the pillars of the other; just so the 
Tribes of Israel used to stand around the Tabernacle' 
‘Around the dome’ eliminates a problem presented by other 
versions, which give ‘it’ [is surrounded by . . . |. Taking ‘it’ 
to be the church, Goussens assumes the Courts of Praise and 
two porticoes to be outside: a colonnaded ambulatory encircling 
the church, another lining the perimeter wall of its enclosure, 
with open ‘courts’ between. Grabar also placed the courts and 
porticos outside initially, but later, in response to a sugges- 
tion by Sader, accepted that they might be interior aisles. 
‘Courts of Praise’ certainly seems more appropriate to areas 
within the church, and the image of the Tribes of Israel stand- 
ing round the Tabernacle supports this: Schneider takes ‘it’ 
to be the dome, and makes the Courts of Praise the aisles sur- 
rounding the central nave space with its bema and access to 
the sanctuary. The reference to the tribes of Israel may point 
to twelve as the number of uprights surrounding the nave — 
but the failure of the poet to make the point specifically sug- 
gests the reverse: that the number did not fit, and a general 
allusion had to suffice. 

(P) is the only translation to offer ‘one mounted on the pillars 
of the other’, which implies a two-stage structure: aisles with 
galleries above them. If correct, this adds an important new 
piece of information for reconstruction. 
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12 (LAMED) ‘On each side . . . the temple has an identical 
aspect, just as the three Persons of God are identical in 
character." 
Since the church must have four sides, the line requires that 
*each side except one' be understood; (P goes further and sup- 
plies ‘except at the east’). Most interpreters have seen the three 
identical sides as north, south and west — the east end, with 
its apse, being the odd one; in support of this, Grabar notes 
that verse 13 speaks of three windows in the sanctuary, and 
therefore isolates the east end. McVey takes up a possibility 
rejected by Grabar: that the odd side was the west end of a 
triconch church whose other three sides would all have had 
apses. (The argument is that the five doors specified by verse 
17 cannot be divided evenly among three identical façades — 
so all five doors were in the west side). It is unlikely, however, 
that the west end had five doors and the other sides none. 
Most interpretations seem to have taken ‘aspect’ to refer to 
the facades of the church exterior, but this raises a further 
problem: ‘three identical fagades’ require that the plan be 
square (or cruciform with equal arms), since the fourth side, 
although different in form, must be the same length as the other 
three. This is unlikely to be true of the church as a whole, since 
even a square-naved church would have its overall plan made 
rectangular by the narthex which, although not mentioned by 
the poet, was surely present. However, the Syriac word given 
as ‘aspect’ in (P) need not apply exclusively to exterior sur- 
faces, it may mean ‘interior elevation’. Thus, the north, south 
and west interior nave elevations may well have been virtually 
identical and the poet's failure to mention a narthex is logical: 
he is describing the interior of the church alone. This is, after 
all, the viewpoint of all his other observations, except the lead 
of the roof, which is a detail he has learned rather than observed 
(‘they have put lead over the roof. . . °), probably from some- 
one eager to point out the exceptional merits of the building. 


, 


13 (MEM) *...inthe sanctuary . . . three windows... 
This, at least, is unambiguous: there was a projecting apse, 
its outer wall faceted, with a window in each of three facets. 
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14 (NUN) 'Light is ensured on the other three sides by 
numerous windows which stand for the Apostles and our Lord, 
for the Prophets, the Martyrs and the Confessors.’ 

If we are to assume as many windows as there are ‘Prophets, 
Martyrs and Confessors', this is a large number of windows. 
More probably, in order to accommodate his symbolism, the 
poet is referring to subdivisions of the windows by pierced slabs 
or grilles. 

Taken together, verses 13 and 14 demonstrate clearly that 
the poet is distinguishing the east end with its three windows 
from the three other sides with different fenestration, and so 
confirms that north, south and west were the three ‘identical’ 
aspects. It follows that there were windows in the west wall, 
and since this abuts the narthex, the narthex must have been 
roofed at a lower level than the nave. Thus the western ex- 
terior cannot have been identical with the north and south ex- 
teriors — a further indication that the poet's viewpoint is an 
interior one. 


15 (SAMECH) ‘Set in the middle of the temple is a platform 
(bema), evoking the Upper Room in Sion; for just as the eleven 
Apostles hid there, so there are eleven columns under the 
platform.’ 

The béma (or ambo) was raised on columns: eleven columns 
might have been placed, four on each of two sides, five on 
the third, the fourth side with steps up to the platform, or, 
more probably, five on two long sides, three on one short side, 
steps on the other (in both cases, two corner columns are 
counted twice). 


16 (AIN) *The column behind the platform represents by its 
special form the rock of Golgotha; and fixed on the top of 
it, like our Lord between the thieves, is the Cross of Light 
This suggests a free-standing structure to the west of the ambo, 
possibly irregular, making a rock-like base for a cross. Alter- 
natively, Palmer suggests (in conversation) that the béma was 
supported on twelve columns (one under the top of the stairs), 
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one of them extending above the platform, to form a lectern 
surmounted by a cross. 


17 (PE) 'Opening into the temple are five doors by which the 
faithful go in with praise;’ 

Although the suggestion that there were five doors at the west 
end has been made (see above, verse 12), most reconstructions 
put three doors at the west end, one each in the north and south 
walls. If only one of the three doors from the narthex opened 
onto the nave the three sides of the latter would have been iden- 
tical (cf. LAMED). 


18 TZADDI ‘.. . the ten columns supporting the cherub of 
the altar are the Apostles who fled... ’ 

The altar probably had a square, open-fronted canopy sup- 
ported on ten columns on three sides (but see n.19). 


19 KOPH ‘The structure of the nine steps which are set in the 
sanctuary and the altar (thronos) represent the Throne of Christ 
and the nine ranks of angels’ 

The sanctuary was raised; as Palmer notes (136), the nine 
steps were probably in stages, rather than in a single flight. 


Conclusions: As most other commentators have noted, the hymn 
does not give enough detail for confident reconstruction of the 
church at Edessa. The poet was, however, clear on several im- 
portant points: he described the church interior only, using a view- 
point in the nave from which he saw a central, domed space, with 
three similar sides and one, the east, differentiated by its apse. 
In plan, therefore, the body of the church was either square, or 
free-cross with equal arms; the overall plan, incorporating the 
narthex, was probably rectangular. The poet saw aisles, and 
probably also galleries, surrounding the central space, and win- 
dows, both in the apse and in the north, south and west outer 
walls. The dome may have been set on squinches above four arches 
or barrel valuts (and there may have been niches between the 
squinches, making an apparent circle of vaults below the dome). 
Alternatively, if the four broad vaults of verse 7 are conches, and 
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not arches, then the church may have had its dome set on an oc- 
tagon of piers linking four apsidal niches (in this case the ‘other 
vaults’ of verse 8 may have been niches in the drum of the dome, 
or, conceivably, eight pendentives, which might also seem to 
‘overhang’). 

Figures 1-4 do no more than illustrate some of these possibilities: 
(1) is Schneider’s reconstruction, which places the aisles outside 
the central structure of dome and four arches; possible objec- 
tions to this are (a) that the windows in N, S and W walls would 
be inconspicuous to an observer in the nave, (b) that the long 
western arch defeats the tri-lateral symmetry implied by the poet 
(but this could be overcome by shortening the western arch to 
the length of one bay of the aisle), and (c) that such a plan presents 
a cruciform interior which, as Grabar notes, the poet would surely 
have seized upon in his symbolic analysis. The same objection 
applies to several cross-domed plans (the Church of the Dormition 
at Nicaea, or H. Sophia in Thessalonike) which might otherwise 
fit the poet’s description.*> Plan (2) offers the alternative men- 
tioned above: it is the plan of Sts Sergius and Bacchus in Con- 
stantinople, with its irregularities removed; it, too, is open to the 
objection that the windows would not be easily visible from the 
nave floor. The scheme shown in plan (3) and drawing (4) uses 
four barrel vaults, which cover aisles and galleries on three sides; 
at gallery level curtain arcades leave open lunettes, making the 
windows in the outer walls visible from the nave (the form 
resembles that of H. Eirene in Constantinople, with a square, 
rather than rectangular nave; it is also allied to Jerphanion’s 
reconstruction of St Clement at Ankara, quoted by Grabar). While 
nothing more than conjecture is possible, it would seem that a 
scheme along these lines, with a square, rather than a cruciform 
nave space, best fits the fragmentary description given by the poet. 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
London 


35. Illustrated in Mango, Byzantine Architecture, pls. 175-9. 
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1. (Schneider) 
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The two faces of Nikephoros Phokas 


Rosemary Morris 


*Lying; crafty, merciless, foxy, proud, falsely humble, miserly and 

greedy’’.} 

Liutprand of Cremona’s description of Nikephoros Phokas was 
probably conditioned more by the wounds to his amour propre 
inflicted by Byzantine court officials than by any disinterested 
analysis of the emperor’s character, but it is a judgement which 
has influenced much of the subsequent writing on Nikephoros’ 
reign. With a thoroughly unpleasant character was, of course, 
associated a repulsive appearance: 


“A monstrosity of a man, a dwarf, fat headed and with tiny mole's eyes: 
disfigured by a short, broad, thick beard going grey: disgraced by a neck 
scarcely an inch long; pig-like by reason of the big bristles on his head; in 
colour an Ethiopian”. 


In short, '*'the sort of man you would not wish to meet in the 
dark" ? 

But contrast this assessment with that of another contemporary, 
the historian Leo Diakonos. Far from being an arch villain, 
Nikephoros, for him, was: 


1. Liutprand of Cremona, Relegatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, ed. J. Bekker, 
Scriptores rerum Germanicum in usum scholarum, xl (Hanover 1915). On Liutprand 
see now J. Koder and T. Weber, Liutprand von Cremona in Konstantinopel (Byzan- 
tina Vindobenensia 13, Vienna 1980). 

2. Liutprand, 138. The short neck was perhaps a family trait, as his great-nephew, 
also a Nikephoros, was known as “‘stiff’’ or ‘‘short neck’’. See H. Grégoire and N. 
Adontz, *Nicéphore au Col Roide', B 8 (1933) 203-12, repr. in H. Grégoire, Autour 
de l'épopée byzantine (London 1975). 

3. Liutprand, /oc.cit., quoting Juvenal, Satires, V 54. 
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“a man who, without a doubt, was the leader of the age in virtue and strength. 
In war, a man of great bravery and skill, persistent in all his labours, uncor- 
rupted and untainted by the lusts of the flesh, liberal and munificent. In public 
affairs the most just of judges, a firm legislator such that none of those versed 
in such affairs could be placed above him. He was unbending and adaman- 
tine in his nocturnal vigils before the altar, keeping his concentration 
throughout his prayers and never letting it wander into vain thoughts". * 


In other words, a paragon of the personal and imperial virtues. 

Leo Diakonos' praise was not due merely to the fact that he 
was a Byzantine, for one of the most curious aspects revealed 
by an examination of the sources for the life and career of 
Nikephoros, is that provenance does not dictate attitude. The fun- 
damental difference of opinion revealed in these two passages 
is also reflected in other Byzantine, Italian and Arab sources. Why 
was the opinion of Nikephoros so varied? Certainly not because 
medieval writers were in any sense forced to ‘‘take sides". Re- 
cent work on Byzantine Kaiserkritik has shown how sophisticated 
the biographical treatment of emperors had become by this time 
and how the particular formulation of judgements about them 
could be extremely revealing of prevailing social and political at- 
titudes. A study of the literary treatments of Nikephoros 
Phokas can provide both an example of Byzantine methods of 
image building or character assassination and the personal 
characteristics and actions upon which contemporaries based their 
judgements, as well as a chance to observe the interplay of per- 
sonal ideals and relationships with more formal concepts of the 
imperial role. In Nikephoros’ case, too, it is possible to see the 
career, aspirations and concerns of a representative of a much 
discussed ‘‘class’’ — the dynatoi of the tenth century. This paper, 
then, has a double aim. Firstly, to isolate those actions and 
characteristics that were a cause of controversy about Nikephoros 
in his own day and, secondly, to attempt to explain the existence 


4. Leo diaconus, Historia, ed. C.B.Hase, (CHSB, Bonn 1828) V, 8, 89. (henceforth 
Leo diak.) 

5. See F. innefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der Byzantinischen 
Historiographie von Prokop bis Niketas Choniates (Munich 1971), for a general survey 
and P. Magdalino, ‘Aspects of Twelfth-Century Byzantine Kaiserkritik’, Speculum 
58 (1983) 326-46, for a shrewd discussion of the particular case of Manuel Komnenos. 
Both writers are, of course, mainly concerned with criticism of emperors; more work 
needs to be done on the categories of praise. 
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of the two contrasting literary traditions, without merely con- 
fining the enquiry, as has often previously been the case, to 
historiography. The reign of Nikephoros is remarkable for the 
variety of sources that we possess about the emperor.Ó At a time 
when a major new edition and commentary upon one of the most 
important works associated with Nikephoros Phokas — the De 
velitatione (On Guerilla Warfare) — has recently been published, 
it seems an opportune moment to make a further contribution 
to the long standing debate about this intriguing emperor. Though 
the biography by Schlumberger, first published in 1890, remains 
a classic (though a flawed one), there is a need for a more up-to- 
date study which could take into account the considerable amount 
of recent research on the late tenth century. The present paper 
can only present some provisional suggestions." 

Difference of opinion in the sources centres around Nikephoros’ 
approach to the two pillars of the Byzantine state — the church 
and the army — and their treatment of these two areas provides 
the key to their overall judgement of him. This is clearly revealed 
in two contrasting Byzantine historiographical traditions: that 
represented by Leo Diakonos on the one hand, and by Skylitzes, 
Kedrenos and Zonaras on the other. Leo Diakonos, writing at 
the end of the tenth century, transmits a tradition which is very 
favourable to the Phokas family. As Professor Kazhdan 
demonstrated twenty years ago, he made use of a family chroni- 
cle of the Phokades, which began with the campaigns of 
Nikephoros Phokas the Elder under Basil I and ended with those 
of his grandson and namesake, the emperor.? This is not to say 


6. For a general survey of the relevant historians, see H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche 
profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 2 vols. (Munich 1978) I, c.4, espec. section 4, 330-441. 
cf. 367-71 for Leo diak. and 389-93 for Skylitzes. i 

7. G. Dagron and H. Michaescu, Le traité sur le guérilla de l'empereur Nicéphore 
Phocas (Paris 1986). See also G. Schlumberger, Un empereur byzantin au fin du 10e 
siècle: Nicéphore Phocas, 2nd. ed. (Paris 1923). 

8. Traité sur le guérilla, Commeniaire 303, n.43. He also presents material similar 
to that found in the Treatise, such as speeches by Phokas generals to their troops. 
op.cit., 126-7, n.6. 

9. See Tinnefeld, Kaiserkritik, 108-18 for summary and discussion of Kazhdan’s 
work, particularly A.P. Kazhdan, ‘Iz istorii Vizantiijskoj chronografi X.v., 2. Istocniki 
L’va Diakona i Skilicy dlja istorii tvet’ej cetverti X stoletija’, VV 20 (1960) 106-28, 
unfortunately linguistically unavailable to me. Kazhdan referred to this source as 
‘Source B”. 
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that he was entirely uncritical of Nikephoros, but in general he 
tended to take a more moderate view of his activities than did 
other commentators. Not surprisingly for a diakonos, Leo sup- 
ported the activities of the church authorities and especially the 
actions of the Patriarch Polyeuktos, when they came into con- 
flict with the policies of the emperor. But he maintained that 
Nikephoros' intentions towards the church were generally sound 
and commented at length on the ruler’s piety.!° In some cases, 
where more hostile sources directly criticised Nikephoros, Leo 
Diakonos attempted to spread the blame, involving, for instance, 
the Emperor's brother Leo.!! 

In contrast, John Skylitzes (writing about 1057), while also mak- 
ing use of the Phokas chronicle, also made considerable reference 
to an anonymous source of the late tenth century which was ex- 
tremely hostile to Nikephoros.? Kazhdan suggested that its 
author came from the patriarchal circle, concerned to criticise 
any emperor who seemed to be encroaching on the rights of the 
Church.P? It is this source which overwhelmingly influenced 
Skylitzes’ treatment of the Emperor and that of the later historians 
who made use of his account — notably Kedrenos and Zonaras. 
But even though their views differed, it is important to bear in 
mind that both Leo Diakonos and Skylitzes were undertaking 
essentially the same task. They were both concerned to establish 
how far Nikephoros measured up to prevailing ideals of ruler- 
ship. The Emperor was, after all, the symbol of imperial power 
and ‘‘the living embodiment of the everlasting Empire of the 
Rhómaioi"'. The characteristics that the righteous (and therefore 
the true) emperor should display — piety, philanthropia, genero- 
sity, judicious judgement, which would be rewarded by the divine 
grant of victory — had long been the currency of imperial 
panegyric. But an analysis of the criteria applied in Nikephoros' 
case is particularly interesting because he provides an early 
example of a tendency which was to become much more prevalent 
in the eleventh century: the judging of an emperor by his military 


10. Tinnefeld, Kaiserkritik 117. 

11. op.cit. 116. 

12. The source identified by Kazhdan as ‘‘Source A”. 
13. Tinnefeld, Kaiserkritik 115. 
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achievements as well as by older, pacific standards. For Kazhdan, 
the presentation of Nikephoros' reputation by his admirers was 
“the first attempt to create the image of the emperor as a noble 
warrior".!^ One can surely go further than this. It was 
Nikephoros' military achievement which provided the major area 
for discussion in approving and hostile sources alike and far from 
being an ‘‘attempt’’ to portray him as a noble warrior, the 
evidence would suggest that his military achievements were widely 
noted and admired both by contemporaries and in later tradition. 

The Skylitzes school is, however, the most hostile to 
Nikephoros, and the enumeration of the Emperor's faults 
(suspiciously similar to the list of the kakóseis of the first Emperor 
Nikephoros in the Chronicle of Theophanes) given by Skylitzes 
pin-points the affairs of the Church and the army as the two main 
areas of concern. ‘‘By the third year of his reign [he writes| he 
had become hated by all men and all longed earnestly for his 
downfall".? A little later he tells us why. The main reason was 
Nikephoros' toleration of misbehaviour by his soldiers. He seemed 
to be positively ‘‘anti-civilian’’; he apparently remarked that it 
was not surprising that a few out of an army of this size should 
turn out to be bad lots. He sat on his throne in the Hippodrome, 
unmoving and apparently unconcerned, when an over-realistic 
military display got out of hand, resulting in the deaths of panic- 
stricken spectators. Far worse than this indulgent attitude towards 
military unruliness was the financial burden laid on the state by 
his continuous campaigns. All was subordinated to the demands 
of war finance; the people were ever more heavily taxed. A new 
lighter-weight nomisma, the tetarteron, was minted; even the 
senators lost their roga. Zonaras amplified this complaint by 
reporting that those without financial resources were sent to serve 
the postal service, and those who already performed military ser- 
vices of some kind were moved to more demanding tasks. At the 


14. See A. Kazhdan, ‘Certain traits of Imperial Propaganda in the Byzantine Em- 
pire from the Eighth to the Fifteenth Centuries’, in G. Makdisi, D. Sourdel and J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, eds., Prédication et propagande au Moyen-Age (Penn.-Paris- 
Dumbarton Oaks Colloquia III, 1980 [Paris 1983]) 13-8, and n.29. 

15. Johannes Scylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, ed. J. Thurn, (CFHB, Vienna 1973) 
271 (henceforth Skylitzes). 
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top of the scale, the cavalry men were transformed into 
cataphracts, with all the extra expense that this entailed for them. 
The sécond chief ground for complaint was Nikephoros' treat- 
ment of the church. Skylitzes relates in shocked tones how the 
donations of previous emperors to churches and monasteries were 
stopped; how a law was promulgated forbidding further grants 
to churches, monastic houses and other euageis oikoi; how cer- 
tain sycophant bishops were found to agree to the principle of 
the approval of all appointments to the episcopacy by the emperor 
and, most appalling of all, how Nikephoros had promised that 
any soldiers who died in battle should be proclaimed martyrs — 
a move which was, he maintained, quickly scotched by the 
Patriarch Polyeuktos.!é 

Such, then, were the charges laid against Nikephoros. The con- 
clusion the reader is intended to draw is that Nikephoros was a 
harsh, pragmatic ruler, insensitive both to the welfare of civilians 
and to the traditional honour due to the church. The emphasis 
laid on the threat posed by the army, however, perhaps gives us 
an indication of Skylitzes’ — or, more correctly, his source’s — 
main pre-occupation. He wished to discredit Nikephoros' 
achievements in the field and to make it clear that no emperor 
should identify himself too closely with the ambitions of the 
military. 

It is, of course, as a highly successful general that the Emperor 
first appears in the chronicles of the period. He came from a 
military family. His grandfather, Nikephoros, had fought against 
the Paulicians in 872, was then appointed stratégos of the 
Charsianon theme, led the troops that re-conquered Calabria in 
885 and became Domestic of the Schools under Leo VI (probably 


16. Skylitzes, 273-5. Polyeuktos quoted the Canon of St. Basil which banned those 
who shed blood from receiving communion for three years. See V. Grumel, Les régestes 
des actes du patriarchat de Constantinople, | (Les actes des patriarches) fasc. ii (Paris 
1936) no.790. For Zonaras’ commentary on this canon, see In epistolam S. Basilii 
canonicam, II, 13 (PG 138) col. 640A. Dagron has suggested (Traité sur le guérilla, 
Commentaire 286, n.35) that while the idea of ‘‘holy war’’ (with suitable spiritual 
rewards) might have been implanted in the eastern frontier since the days of Leo VI 
elle fait scandale à Constantinople. For the increased militarisation of the empire, 
see Johannes Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, ed. T.Büttner-Wobst, 3 vols. (CSHB 
1897) III, xvi, 25, 505-6 (henceforth Zonaras). 
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in 887). His uncle, Leo, was somewhat less successful, comman- 
ding the Byzantine troops at the defeat of the Anchialos in 917, 
deprived of his post as Domestic of the Schools in 919 and con- 
fined to his estates and, finally, blinded for rebelling against 
Romanos Lekapenos. But his father, Bardas, had a long and 
glorious career as Domestic of the Schools (944-955) and was still 
very much in evidence at court in 968 at an advanced age — not 
of ‘‘at least a hundred and fifty’’ as Liutprand put it, but pro- 
bably of about ninety.” It may then be maintained without ex- 
aggeration that the military successes which characterised the tenth 
century were almost entirely due to members of the Phokas family. 
It was not merely a question of luck, or of disorder in the ranks 
of their enemies. The Phokades were thorough professionals and 
their expertise was cited as an example to the younger genera- 
tion of generals. In his Taktikon, Leo VI cited Grandfather 
Nikephoros’ activity four times and referred to him as ‘‘our’’ 
stratégos. His expedition against Adana and Tarsus in 878 was 
seen as an object lesson in guerilla warfare and his campaign in 
Calabria as a fine example of the way to deal with a conquered 
population. The Treatise on Guerilla Warfare itself gave 
Bardas Phokas the credit for reviving the tactical arts and named 
him as one of the three finest generals of the age. The other two 
were his brother-in-law, Constantine Maleinos, for many years 
the stratégos of Cappadocia and his son, the Emperor Nikephoros, 
both of whom had learnt their strategy from him.!® Though the 
Treatise was written or dictated by the future Emperor Nikephoros 
himself (at some time in the 960’s), and ‘‘edited’’ by a military 
man in the Phokas circle, its praise is hardly exaggeration when 
set against the record of their victories.” Nikephoros’ success in 
containing and turning back the raids of the Emir of Aleppo, 
Saif ad-Dauleh, by using the techniques of guerilla warfare 


17. See now Traité sur le guérilla, Appendice, ‘Les Phocas’, for J.-C. Cheynet’s 
excellent short survey of the family in their heyday. For Nikephoros the Elder, see 
291-6; for Leo and Bardas, 296-9. 

18. op.cit., 166 for references to and discussion of the relevant passages from the 
Taktikon of Leo VI. 

19. op.cit., 5-8; 34. For Constantine Maleinos, 309-10. 

20. op.cit., 162-8 for a discussion of the production of the 7reatise. 
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perfected by his own family, paved the way for a period of military 
offensive on the eastern frontier which culminated in the fall of 
Antioch in 968.?! He seems to have been a master of the com- 
plicated strategy and logistics involved in mounting sea-borne in- 
vasions. Crete fell to his forces in 961, the last of the six attempts 
that had been made since the island had been taken by the arabs 
in 824; Cyprus fell in 964-5. The only serious military disaster 
of the reign was that of the failure of the attack on Sicily in 964-7, 
due to a combination of the inexperienced generalship of his 
nephew, Manuel Phokas and, probably, the overstretching of 
resources to fulfill military commitments in Cyprus as well as on 
the eastern front.?2 

Nikephoros’ role as a bringer of victories is constantly 
emphasised in the sources well-disposed towards him and even 
in those which one might expect to be more hostile, such as the 
eleventh-century Arab chronicler, Yahya ibn Sa’id of Antioch 
(c.980-1066). It was long ago suggested that Yahya may have used 
the same pro-Phokas source as Leo Diakonos, but he was also 
ready to criticise the Emperor.? But even he had to admit that 
Nikephoros was a formidable opponent: 


“His arrival [at Aleppo in 962} was so unexpected [Yahya wrote] that Saif 
ad-Daulah was unaware of it until he approached’’. 


By 968, he added, ‘‘no one doubted that the Emperor 
Nikephoros would conquer the whole of Syria’’ and it was 


21. M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H’amdanides de Jazira et de Syrie, 
(Publications de la Faculté des lettres d'Alger 2, 21 [Paris 1953]) 1 785-838 remains 
a classic account of these campaigns. See Traité sur le guérilla, Commentaire cc.III- 
IV, 177-214, for the military strategy involved. 

22. Leo diak. I, 3-II, 8, 7-28 for the conquest of Crete; for that of Cyprus, Skylitzes 
270. The abortive campaign in Southern Italy and the question of Manuel Phokas’ 
degree of relationship with the Emperor Nikephoros is discussed in Traité sur le guérilla, 
Commentaire, 306. See also Leo diak. IV, 7-8, 66-7. 

23. J.H. Forsyth, The Byzantine-Arab Chronicle (938-1034) of Yahya b.Sa'id al- 
Antaki, 2 vols. (University Microfilms, Ann Arbor 1977) I, 190 and II, 336, follow- 
ing the earlier work of Siuziumov, suggests that Yahya also had access to a Phokas 
family chronicle (‘Source B', see n.9 above) since members of the family play such 
an important part in his account of the years 953-69. For the text of the Chronicle: 
Histoire de Yahya ibn Sa'id d'Antioche, edd. and Fr. trans. I. Kratchkovsky and 
A.A. Vasiliev in PO 18 (1924) fasc.5. 

24. Yahya 784. 

25. op.cit. 825. 
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clear that any army led by him could almost be guaranteed suc- 
cess. [In another passage, based on a lost arab source, Yahya 
described the impotence of the arab armies in tones more hostile 
to Nikephoros: 


**For his soldiers, his invasions were like a promenade because no-one at- 
tacked them, nor came out to meet them. [Nikephoros] went where he wished 
and devastated as he pleased without one of the Muslims or anyone else to 
turn him back or block his way”. 


The continuing successes of the Phokas family were recognised 
and marked in Constantinople by a series of ceremonial recep- 
tions and triumphs which must have served to enhance its reputa- 
tion before large audiences in the imperial capital. In the mid- 
tenth century, the particular achievement of the family was that 
its members seemed to be able to gain victories even when Byzan- 
tine military fortunes in general seemed at a low ebb. Nikephoros 
and his brother, Leo, captured the cousin of Saif-ad-Dauleh, 
Abu'l ‘Asa’ir at a moment when successes were slow in coming, 
and thus provided the central figure for a ceremony of formal 
humiliation which took place in the Forum of Constantine in 956 
in which Abu’l ‘Asa’ir was ritually trampled by the Emperor 
Constantine VII.? In 960, Leo Phokas, after defeating Saif, was 
received by the emperor and allowed to stage a parade of booty 
and prisoners in the Hippodrome.” It is very likely, too, that 
when Nikephoros himself returned triumphant from Crete in 961, 
he was granted a triumph by Romanos II, and certain that he 
celebrated one in 963 after his victories in Syria. When, after 


26. op.cit. 826. Forsyth, Byzantine-Arab Chronicle, 334 and 365 n.64, shows that 
this passage derives from the lost work of Thabat b. Sinan, later also used by the 
historians Ibn al-Athir (d.1234) and Sibt b.al-Jawzi (d.1257). Its critical tone is therefore 
not surprising. 

27. M. McCormick, Eternal Victory, Triumphal rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzan- 
tium and the Early Medieval West (Cambridge/Paris 1986) 161-5. The ceremony is 
described in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. J.J. 
Reiske, 2 vols. (CSHB, Bonn 1829) II, c.19, 607-8, if McCormick is correct in argu- 
ing that this passage is based (as are others) on the most recent performance of a 
givén ceremony — which in this case would be in 956. See now J.F. Haldon (ed.), 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions (CFHB 
25, Vienna forthcoming) for the triumphs of Theophilus and Basil I. 

28. McCormick, Eternal Victory 166. 

29. ibid. 167 and n.141; 168, for the problem of whether there were two triumphs 
(96) and 963) or merely one in 963. 
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his usurpation in 963, he made a formal entry into Constantinople 
the acclamations of the people reflected, not surprisingly, intense 
pride in his recent military activity: 

*'Welcome, Nikephoros, who has routed the enemy's regiments! 


Welcome, Nikephoros, who has sacked the enemy's cities! 
Welcome, most courageous victor, ever august!" ] 


Even Liutprand showed grudging admiration for these triumphs 
and recorded how Nikephoros was hailed by the crowds in 
Constantinople as ‘‘the white death of the Saracens” ?! 

Triumph in war and heroic bravery were two qualities which 
played a major part in the creation of a **good"' reputation. They 
were certainly the qualities which Nikephoros' apologists em- 
phasised and which were admirably suited to celebration in 
panegyric. Theodore Diakonos' poem, The Fall of Crete (pro- 
bably written in the second half of 961,2? and not ‘‘published’”’ 
until 963, though before Nikephoros had become Emperor), and 
those by John Geometres, Archbishop of Melitene at the end of 
the tenth century, are classic examples of the use of the panegyrical 
techniques of dramatic narration, vivid but carefully constructed 
characterisation and shameless hyperbole.*? 

The tone of the Fall of Crete is one of unalloyed jingoism. The 
Emperor exhorts his troops before battle: ‘‘Let us take up our 
swords for our children, our wives, our friends and our native 
land (patris)’’.*4 

The poet concludes the work with a positive paen of triumph: 


“The whole earth belongs to the Romans — every ocean and city, the moun- 
tains, the streams, the stars, the waters of the ever-flowing rivers, the offices 


30. op.cit. 169 (McCormick's trans.). See De cerim, 1, c.96, 438. 

31. Liutprand, x, 141. 

32. Theodosii Diaconi de Creta capta, ed. H. Criscuolo (Leipzig 1979). For a longer 
study and edition of the text, N.M. Panagiótakés, Theodosios ho Diakonos kai to 
poiéma autou 'Halósis tés Krétés’. (Krétike historiké biliothéké 2, Heraklion 1960). 
For the dating, see Panagiótakés, 12-7. 

33. Joannes Geometres, Carmina varia, PG 106, cols. 901-1002. For their author, 
see Hunger, Profane Literatur II, 169 and n.280. The so-called Phliopatris, a dialogue 
in the style of Lucan now dated to the end of the tenth century, also echoed this 
triumphal tone, with references to recent victories in the east. See Philopatris dialogus, 
ed. C.B. Hase (CSHB 1828) 324-42, espec. 341 and Hunger, op.cit. II, 149-50. 

34. Expugnatio Cretae, Akroasis ii, ed. Criscuolo, 16; ed. Panagiótakés, 106. 
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(tagmata) of the Church [a somewhat incongruous element, though probably 
deliberately inserted]. They all praise their master together"? 


The poetry of John Geometres, of a much higher calibre, also 
emphasises the martial virtues of the emperor. He celebrated the 
Emperor's victories against the ‘‘Scyths’’ and ‘‘Assyrians’’, and 
urged him to rise from his tomb to drive his enemies, like wolves, 
back among their rocks. In a bitter poem on his death, the 
emperor, speaking in the first person, enumerates his triumphs, 
but ends with an ironic comment on the circumstances of his 
death: ‘‘I fell in the heart of the Palace, unable to flee the hand 
of a woman", ?6 

The military achievements of the emperor in life could obviously 
be made much of by his admirers, but their contribution to the 
enhancement of his reputation became greater after his death. 
For even the most villfied of emperors could be re-habilitated 
if there came a time when his kind of military prowess was needed 
for the survival of the Empire. Exactly this process may be seen 
in Nikephoros' case. It is most vividly presented in the epitaph 
for him preserved in one of the interpolations in Skylitzes’ 
Chronicle. It was apparently inscribed on Nikephoros' tomb, 
which stood in the Mausoleum of Constantine at the Church of 
the Holy Apostles.?" In this Epitaphion, which is attributed to 


35. op.cit., Akroasis, v, 11.1-4, ed. Criscuolo, 35; ed. Panagidtakés, 120-1. 

36. John Geometres, xli, col.927; xxiv, col.920; xli, col.927. 

37. Skylitzes, c.23, 282-3. Leo Diak (90), clearly states that Nikephoros' decapitated 
body lay for a day in the snow before being buried in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 
Although the list of those buried in the so-called Mausoleum of Constantine in De 
cerim. II, 642-9, does not, as it stands, seem to contain Nikephoros' name, there 
are lacunae in it and it may well be that it should be restored. Two texts which can 
be associated with late-eleventh-century recensions of the Patria do, however, include 
Nikephoros among the emperors in the Mausoleum. For texts and Eng. trans. and 
commentary, see G. Downey, ‘The tombs of the Byzantine Emperors at the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople’, JHS 79 (1959) 27-51, espec. Anon. List C, 
p.37, 1-13 and Anon. List R, p.40, 1.14. A Maricq, ‘Notes philologiques, 4: Les sar- 
cophages impériaux de Constantinople’, B 22 (1952) 370-2 made the association with 
the Patria. The later mss. of the Skylitzes’ interpolation (Ms. Reg.gr. 166 and Ms. 
Otto.gr.307), dated by Mercati to the 15th and 16th centuries respectively, are mistaken 
when they state that Nikephoros' epitaph was found in his tomb in the Monastery 
of the Theotokos of the Peribleptos, since this building was not constructed until 
the reign of Romanos III Argyros (1018-1034). But the Emperor Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates was buried there after he had been de-throned by Alexios Komnenos and 
become a monk. The later mss. of the interpolations have, it would appear, con- 
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John Geometres, the Emperor is exhorted to arise from his tomb 
and lead his people against the barbarians who are surrounding 
them: 


*'The Russian forces rise up against us, the Scythian peoples are working 
themselves up for an orgy of killing. Every barbarian race plunders your 
City . . . Cast aside the stone that keeps you in thrall and with rocks drive 
off the wild beasts! . . . Even if you do not wish to venture out of your tomb, 
let your voice burst forth against the barbarians!’?28 


The myth of the invincible emperor who will come back to life 
to save his people is a common enough topos and was obviously 
an emotive subject, but in Nikephoros’ case, it is clear that the 
association of the emperor’s prowess with the fate of the empire 
was already being made while he was still alive. Liutprand of 
Cremona refers, tantalisingly, to the books of prophecy that cir- 
culated at the Byzantine court and to one prophecy in particular 
which concerned Nikephoros: ‘‘It was read that, as long as this 
Nikephoros lived, the Assyrians [Arabs] would not be able to resist 
the Greeks.''?? This was a reference to a passage in the so-called 
Visions of Daniel, a prophetic work probably compiled during 
Nikephoros' reign, which Liutprand was shown during his second 
visit to Constantinople in 968.*? It contained predictions of the 
length of each emperor's rule; whether, during his reign, there 
would be peace with the muslims and whether the infidel would 
be successful or not. The prognostications of victory for 
Nikephoros were, of course, borne out, as was the less comfort- 
ing prophecy that he would “‘live’’ (i.e. rule) no longer than seven 
years.^ Although it is unusual in this kind of work for the sub- 


flated the two men into one and have no knowledge of the earlier (and correct) ac- 
counts of Nikephoros' burial at the Church of the Holy Apostles. See S.G. Mercati, 
*Note d'epigafia bizantina', Bessarione 25 (1921) 136-62; no.10, 158 for the mss. tradi- 
tion and R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, 1, Le siège de 
Constantinople et le patriarchat oecumenique, ii, Les églises et les monasteres, 2nd 
ed. (Paris 1969) 218-22 for the Monastery of the Theotokos of the Peribleptos. 

38. Skylitzes 283. 

39. Liutprand 152. 

40. See P.J. Alexander, ed. D. de F. Abrahamse, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradi- 
tion (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 1985) 7; 96-8, for the Vision of Daniel and its 
dating. 

41. Liutprand 153. 
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ject of a prophecy to be named, the powerful and war-like leader 
of the text, whose name even meant ‘bringer of victories’ could 
be none other than Nikephoros Phokas.* But it is significant 
that Liutprand was also shown contrasting prophetic material. 
Another ‘‘oracle’’, attributed by him to ‘‘Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Sicily”, predicted that a western, rather than a Byzantine ruler 
would fulfill the apocalyptic role of the Last Emperor and that 
the Franks, rather than the Greeks, would defeat the Saracens. 
Liutprand then commented that, inspired by this prophecy, the 
muslims had defeated the imperial force sent under the magistros 
Manuel Phokas and the eunuch Niketas in the Straits of Messina 
(964).9 Furthermore, Nikephoros had himself made peace with 
the Fatimid rulers of North Africa (the main threat to Liutprand's 
Italian homeland) in order to concentrate on attacking their 
mutual enemies in Syria.“ It has been cogently argued that the 
second set of prophecies, essentially hostile to Nikephoros, was 
shown to Liutprand by individuals at court who were opposed 
to his policy of entente with the rulers of North Africa and who 
might have preferred an alliance with the Ottonians to clear the 
arabs out of Italy.) Whatever one makes of these contrasting 
prophecies, however, they have an important common theme. 
Success or failure was to be assessed militarily. The victories or 
defeats of the army were already seen as a direct reflection of 
the ability (and suitability) of the Emperor. 

It was the identification of Nikephoros with military success 
that was one of the strongest weapons in the armoury of his ad- 
mirers. The Skylitzes school was thus faced a daunting task when 
its adherents attempted to denigrate Nikephoros' achievements, 
which would have appeared even more remarkable in comparison 
with the bungling efforts of the emperors of the eleventh cen- 


42. Alexander, Apocalyptic Tradition 98. 

43. Liutprand, /oc.cit., Alexander, Apocalyptic Tradition 7-8; 99. For Manuel 
Phokas, see Traité sur le guérilla, Commentaire 306. 

44. Alexander, Apocalyptic Tradition 105. 

45. ibid. 120. Whether one should describe Liutprand's contacts as the ‘‘legitimist 
opposition" working for the return of the Macedonians is a moot point, but Liut- 
prand himself and his father and father-in-law before him had all enjoyed cordial 
relations with Nikephoros' predecessors and Liutprand might well have re-activated 
these contacts in 968. 
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tury. As we have seen, some attempt had already been made in 
the tenth century to seize upon military set-backs and to use them 
as a basis for hostile propaganda, but there were not enough 
defeats under Nikephoros to make this line of attack a very pro- 
fitable one. Skylitzes’ method was to maintain that the price of 
victory was too high for the Byzantine state to bear and to imply 
that the Emperor was too closely devoted to and identified with 
the interests of the army to rule justly. 

There is no doubt, indeed, of Nikephoros’ impatience with af- 
fairs of state. Liutprand, bemoaning the passing of the gentle 
and scholarly Constantine Porphyrogennetos, was rudely set to 
rights by the imperial officials: 

***Constantine', they said, ‘was an easy-going man, always staying in the 

Palace and in this way he made the foreigners his friends. The Emperor 


Nikephoros ís tachycheir, dedicated to the arts of war. He hates the Palace 
like the plague’’’. 


It is from Nikephoros’ known antipathy to the bureaucratic 
constraints of the Palace that Skylitzes was able to develop his 
line of argument. His main complaint, of course, was that the 
financial demands of military campaigning were excessive and 
that Nikephoros persisted in mounting new attacks even in the 
face of the growing suffering and protest of the civilian popula- 
tion. Abnormally high taxation and imperial speculation in the 
corn market“ was accompanied by what the hostile chroniclers 
make out to be a vicious currency fraud — the issue of the 
tetarteron, a lighter gold coin, and the insistence that while im- 
perial taxes and dues should be paid in the ‘old’, heavier nomisma, 
the imperial debts and payments would be discharged in tetartera. 
Added to this, the only legal tender was to be coin of Nikephoros' 
own minting, a fundamental break with tradition.^? 

Before examining whether Skylitzes had any real grounds for 
these accusations, one should only mention the fact that finan- 
cial exactions were also given as a cause for complaint in the arab 
sources hostile to Nikephoros Phokas. The arab chronicler Ibn 
Hauqal, a contemporary, relates that he demanded 10 golden 
46. Liutprand 160. 


47. loc.cit. 198-9 and Skylitzes 274. 
48. Skylitzes 275. 
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dinars from every household of a ‘‘notable’’ (a dynatos?) who 
possessed servants, cows, sheep, arable and pasture lands and 
from the less wealthy, one man and his (military?) equipment 
as well as a sum of money — a rather confused reference to 
Nikephoros' military edicts. According to Ibn Haugal, his cam- 
paigns were entirely financed from these exactions: 


**He never drew on the funds in his own treasury, never made any percep- 
tions on his own fortune and never devoted any of his own revenues to this 
. . . This method of gathering money was the reason why the Christians hated 
him, loathed his rule and chafed against his advisors . . . It was their reason 
for murdering him". 


The interesting point to note here is not so much the fact that 
Nikephoros is accused of making heavy exactions, though Ibn 
Hauqal does not actually say that there was no legal basis for 
them, but that again opinion of Nikephoros was being formulated 
on the basis that he was a grasping miser. The crucial question 
concerns the source of Ibn Hauqal’s information. We know that 
he was travelling from Khwarezm in Persia westwards via Mosul 
and Nisibis in 969, areas which were under strong Byzantine at- 
tack at the time and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that he met captured Byzantines, or even, as a non-combatant, 
passed peacefully through the lands of those who had been heavily 
taxed by the Emperor. Those in the furthest of the Eastern themes 
had, after all, borne the brunt of almost continued campaigning 
for upwards of fifty years and Nikephoros' demands may well 
have seemed like the last straw. But whatever Ibn Hauqal’s source, 
the use of the imagery of injustice, meanness and lack of philan- 
thropia both here and in Skylitzes, was one way in which the at- 
tractive qualities of success and military glory could be 
undermined. 

In Skylitzes’ case, another element was added. For he implied 
that Nikephoros not only wrung as much personal advantage as 
possible from the financial resources already available to the 


49. Ibn Haugqal, La configuration de la terre, ed. and trans. J.H. Kramer and G. 
Wiet, 2 vols. (Paris/Beirut 1964). Dagron, Traité sur le guérilla, Commentaire 279-80 
points out that although Ibn Hauqal may not have known much about the precise 
nature of Nikephoros' military reforms, he noticed their implications of militarisa- 
tion à l'outrance. 
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emperor, but that he also invented new and reprehensible ones. 
The myth of the constant and unchanging nomisma has long since 
been exploded, but the trust that the Byzantines placed in the pro- 
bity of their currency and the dire psychological effects that any 
alteration to it produced, meant that an adjustment in specie or 
the issue of new and unfamiliar coins could be relied upon to 
create popular unrest and alarm. Such was the case with 
Nikephoros' issue of the fefarteron and his regulations on legal 
tender, described with such disgust by Skylitzes. Zonaras, un- 
usually departing from the pattern set by Skylitzes, gives the 
reason for these new regulations. It was done ‘‘so that the mer- 
chants would only demand his nomismata |the ones bearing 
Nikephoros' effigy] and he would get a share of all the money- 
changing transactions that resulted from this’’.%° 

The real reasons for the minting of the fetarteron have been 
much discussed. While it is no longer possible to maintain that 
the issue was a deliberate move to place the nomisma on a par 
with the Fatimid dinar, the move undoubtedly had fiscal aims. 
But in any case the adjustment in the value of the coin relative 
to the nomisma was small. Michael Hendy has demonstrated that 
the tetarteron was very little lighter than the nomisma histamenon, 
so on the grounds of weight, at least, the alteration was hardly 
significant. He also exploded the myth that only the tetarteron 
was to be used for imperial expenditure and only the histamenon 
for revenue, for had this been the case, then it might well have 
led to the eventual complete disappearance of the histamenon.*! 
It was probably always intended that the two weights should cir- 
culate side by side (as they certainly did in the following century) 
and that imperial revenues should often be paid half in tetartera 
and half in nomismata.** Were the chroniclers making a drama 


50. Zonaras III, xvi, 26, (507). 

51. M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy (Cambridge 1985) 
507; all Nikephoros’ successors (up to and including Nikephoros III Botaneiates) struck 
tetartera which circulated with the histamena nomismata. 

52. See M.F. Hendy, ‘Light-weight solidi, tetartera, and the Book of the Eparch', 
BZ 65 (1972) 57-80. As Hendy points out, even if imperial dues were being paid half 
in each weight, this would still only have implied a tax of some 1/24 on each pay- 
ment (i.e. the difference in weight), since the fetarteron was lighter than the histamenon 
by 1/12, see Byzantine Monetary Economy, loc.cit. 
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out of nothing? Perhaps not, since the measures which may have 
been instituted to ensure the circulation of the tetarteron might 
well have caused discontent, especially amongst the merchants. 
Regardless of the real monetary effects of the change — an ‘‘ap- 
preciable but not a fundamental increase in revenue” and a *'slight 
inflationary effect’’ in Hendy's view — the psychological impact 
of any alteration in the currency, beneficial or not, was enough 
to fuel the criticism of the emperor.*? 

So one of the main lines of the attack on Nikephoros was based 
on his attributes as a miserly tyrant, and, indeed, Zonaras reports 
that ‘‘all prayed to be released from his tyranny’’.** The means 
by which the victories had been achieved could nullify their 
triumphs. It is here that one may seriously question whether 
Nikephoros really was as much in sympathy with the aspirations 
of the class from which he came as used to be maintained. Might 
not the dynatoi have been the group (as the evidence of Ibn Hauqal 
suggests) most harshly pressed by Nikephoros' exactions? Many 
of them were also military men, but the emphasis laid on 
Nikephoros’ identification with the army as a whole can be seen 
as a reflection of that growing professionalism which was, in the 
eleventh century, to reduce the role played by the traditional 
leaders of the thematic troops — the provincial aristocracy — 
while increasing that of the tagmata and the mercenary com- 
manders. The development of a specifically military ethos which 
emphasised the role of the fighting man (rather than the property 
and kin-ship systems which produced him) and sought to pro- 
vide significant temporal and spiritual rewards for him, certainly 
antagonised powerful interests in Constantinople. It must also 
have had serious implications for social relationships between the 
thematic dynatoi and their erstwhile inferiors who could now find 
new wealth and self-esteem in Nikephoros’ armies. Professor 
Dagron, indeed, has cogently argued that Nikephoros and his pro- 
pagandists (such as the '*editor"' of the Treatise on Guerilla War- 


53. Hendy, Light-weight solidi 71-2. 

54. Zonaras, loc.cit. For further examples in other contexts of Zonaras’ somewhat 
frequent outbursts against **imperial tyranny’, see Magdalino, Byzantine Kaiserkritik 
329-33. It may have been a matter of greater concern in his own time than in the 
tenth century and his comments should, therefore, be treated with caution. 
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fare) were concerned to create a personal link between the 
Emperor and his ‘‘companions in arms"; an exclusively military 
rather than a civilian-influenced hierarchy.? The events leading 
up to Nikephoros' death and the róle played in them by another 
dynatos, John Tzimiskes, indicate the alarm felt by more tradi- 
tional members of the provincial aristocracy at the possibility of 
such radical innovations and the later commentators showed their 
distaste for actions which seemed to be allowing one of the limbs 
of the Byzantine body politic to gain control of the head. 

Clearly much criticism centred on Nikephoros' behaviour as 
military commander. But a second, in many ways associated area 
— that of his relationship to the Church — was also a topic upon 
which emotions ran high. But here the conflicting accounts of 
the rival schools of chroniclers may be corroborated or disproved 
from a much wider variety of sources. Not only do we possess 
the text of Nikephoros' Novel of 964 concerning church proper- 
ty,°© but the information contained in various documents con- 
cerned with the early years of the Great Lavra on Mount Athos 
(which found its first and most valuable patron in Nikephoros 
himself) and with the life of its founder, St. Athanasios, provides 
us with detailed information about the emperor's own spirituality, 
the kind of observance which attracted him and the development 
of his rather idiosyncratic approach to religion. 

The main sources for the life of St. Athanasios are two 
hagiographies, usually referred to as the Vita (A) and the Vita 
(B). The Vita (A) was written by a monk, Athanasios, between 
c.1000 (1006 at the latest) and 1025. The source of much of the 
author's information was his teacher, Antonios, the successor 
of St. Athanasios as hégoumenos of the Lavra and later 
hégoumenos of the Monastery of Panagiou in Constantinople. 
The Vita (B) was composed by an anonymous Lavriote at some 
time after 1028 and, at the latest, by the first half of the twelfth 


55. Traité sur le guérilla, Commentaire 281-5. 

56. Jus graecoromanum, edd. J. and P. Zepos, 8 vols. (Athens 1931) I, col.iii, 249-52. 
For Eng. trans., see P. Charanis, ‘The Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzan- 
tine Empire', DOP 4 (1948) 53-118, repr. in Social, Economic and Political Life in 
the Byzantine Empire (London 1973). 

57. Vitae duae antiquae Sancti Athanasii Athonitae, ed. J. Noret (Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, series graeca, 9, Louvain 1982). 
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century.?? Even more useful is a group of three documents com- 
posed by St. Athanasios himself: the Typikon for the Lavra 
(dating from c. 973-5), his Diatypósis (Testament) written at some 
point between 984 and his death (which occurred between 997 
and at the latest, 1006) and the Hypotypósis, or monastic regula- 
tions of the Lavra, written between 964 and 985.?? 

These sources are of crucial importance because they chiefly 
concern someone who had a fundamental influence on Nikephoros 
Phokas’ religious attitudes. The connexion is a complicated but 
fascinating one. As a young man, Athanasios (then Abraamios) 
studied in Constantinople and was appointed didaskalos, pro- 
bably by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, but at any rate between 
940 and 950.9 He evoked the jealousy of his fellow professors 
and left the City for a time for Lemnos in the company of 
Theodore Zephinezer, the stratégos of Aigaion Pelagos.$! It was 
on his return to Constantinople that he met both the holy man 
Michael Maleinos (on two occasions) and Michael's nephew, 
Nikephoros Phokas. Athanasios followed Michael back to his 
monastery on Mount Kyminas and lived there from about 952 
to, probably, 957. He then fled to Mount Athos and after a period 
of secluded life under the name of Barnabas, emerged to begin 
the process of building up his own monastic community.9 The 
vital link in this chain is Michael Maleinos, the uncle by mar- 
riage of Nikephoros and the spiritual advisor of Athanasios. He 
represents, with St. Paul of Latros, St. Nikephoros of Olympos 
and St. Athanasios himself, that growing and influential band 


58. For a discussion of the dating and provenance of the Lives of Athanasios, hitherto 
the subject of considerable controversy see Noret's Introduction, cx; cxvi-cxxvi (Vita 
(A)); exxvii-cxxviii (Vita (B)). 

59. P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden für die Geschichte der Athos-Klóster (Leipzig 
1894) 102-22 (Typikon); 123-30 (Diatypósis) and 130-40 (Hypotypósis). For the dating, 
see edd. P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos and D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de 
Lavra, I. (Archives de Athos V, Paris 1971) 17; 20-1. The precise date of Athanasios’ 
death is unknown. D. Papachryssanthou, in Actes du Prótaton (Archives de l'Athos 
VII, Paris 1975) 101, puts it at ‘about 1000"*. Noret, op.cit., Introduction cx, sug- 
gests a terminus ante quem of 1006. 

60. Vita Athanasii (A) c.14, p.9. See P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism (Byzantina 
Australiensia 6, Canberra 1986) 298-302, for his intellectual career in Constantinople. 

61. Vita Athanasii (A), c.18 (10-11). 

62. op.cit., cc.19-39 (11-20). 
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of holy men who, while withdrawing to the seclusion of the moun- 
tains and scorning the traditional communal life of the great 
Byzantine monasteries, exercised considerable influence in affairs 
of state through their positions as spiritual fathers to the 
aristocracy.9? 

A study of the relationship of Nikephoros and Athanasios pro- 
vides many clues to answering what at first seems to be an in- 
soluable paradox: why, if (as Skylitzes implies) the Emperor was 
determined to crush the church by stopping grants of land to it, 
as well as extending his control over episcopal appointments, do 
we find him such a generous patron to the Lavra on Mount Athos 
and a frequent visitor to the monastic establishments on Mount 
Kyminas? Why, in the same year (964) as the Novel concerning 
Church lands was issued, did he also issue a chrysobull for the 
Lavra which confirmed two previous ones (also granted by him) 
which in their turn had legalised the Lavra's possession of the 
lands in Pallene of the Monastery of St. Andrew of Peristerai, 
near Thessalonika?™ The answer, in simple terms, is that 
Nikephoros was not *'anti-monastic" in the widest sense of the 
term, but was personally committed to the ascetic practices made 
fashionable by St. Michael Maleinos and St. Athanasios. Both 
these men, and Athanasios' influential disciple, John the Iberian, 
the founder of the Georgian house on Athos, were welcome 
visitors at Nikephoros’ court.9? 

The source of this devotion was his own early intention to 
become a monk and the fact that he did not fulfil this ambition 
has an important bearing on the events of 964. Nikephoros' in- 
tended vocation is stated, though in a context hardly creditable 


63. For Michael Maleinos, see Vie de S. Michel Maleinos, ed. L. Petit, Revue de 
l'Orient Chrétien 7 (1902) 543-83. I deal further with the monastic leaders of the tenth 
century in ‘Monasteries and their patrons in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries’, in 
J. Haldon and J. Kouloumides, eds., Perspectives in Byzantine History and Culture 
(= BF 10 [1986] 185-231). 

64. Actes de Lavra, I, no.2. 1,800 modioi of land were involved, of which 1,200 
modioi were cultivated and 600 modioi were klasmata. 

65. For Athanasios and Michael in Constantinople, see Vita Athanasii (A), passim. 
For John the Iberian, see edd. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, D. Papachryssanthou and 
H. Métréveli, Actes d'Iviron I (Archives dé l'Athos XIV, Paris 1985) 19-20 and J. 
Lefort and D. Papachryssanthou, ‘Les premiers Géorgiens à l'Athos dans les 
documents byzantins', Bedi Kartlisa 41 (1983) 27-33. 
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to the Emperor, by Skylitzes, who reports that after the death 
of Romanos II, Nikephoros plotted with the eunuch Joseph 
Bringas, telling the latter that he had nothing to fear since he, 
Nikephoros, had long intended to enter a monastic house. He 
showed Bringas the hair shirt that he wore, 


“and with oaths he maintained that he had long wished to embrace the 
monastic way of life, and would have entered upon it, having aside the cares 
of the world, if he had ‘not been prevented by his duty towards the Emperors 
Constantine and Romanos". 


This information is corroborated by Athanasios himself. In 
the Typikon, he relates how Nikephoros visited him on Mount 
Kyminas and revealed his plans for becoming a monk, which, 
Athanasios added, were overruled by the Emperors Constantine 
and Romanos.® They were obviously not prepared to give the 
able young general permission to leave his post. The important 
question as far as Nikephors' spiritual development is concerned 
is the point at which he gave up this ambition. He seems to have 
still been firm in his resolve in 961, when Athanasios joined him 
on Crete and was joyfully received by the Emperor.$? 
Nikephoros then reasserted his determination to renounce the 
world and offered money to finance the building of a 
koinobion.© 

The implication of this statement is, of course, that now the 
reconquest of Crete had been achieved, Nikephoros could be ex- 
pected to be released from his military duties in order to take 
up his vocation. We shall never know why he did not. Perhaps 
some credence may be given to Leo Diakonos’ report that, after 
Romanos II's death in 963, Nikephoros was reluctant to accept 
the acclamations of the army at Caesaria on 2nd July, and that 


66. Skylitzes 255. 

67. Typikon 103; Vita Athanasii (A), cc.30-3 (15-16). 

68. Vita Athanasii (A), cc.68-70 (32-3). The Vita Athanasii (B). c.22 (148) describes 
Athanasios as being already Nikephoros' spiritual father — a later embellishment, 
perhaps, but one which does reflect the reality of the relationship in 961. 

69. Vita Athanasii (A), c.70 (33). The Vita (B), c.22 (148), develops this episode 
so that Nikephoros is also made to request the building of hesychastic kellia and the 
foundation of a church ‘‘thus to form it into a koinobion’’ — a reasonably precise 
description of the development of the Lavriote monastic régime in the late tenth 
century. 
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he was only persuaded to accept the imperial power (by, ironically, 
John Tzimiskes) in order to save it from falling into the hands 
of ‘‘that miserable wretch from Paphlagonia, Joseph 
Bringas’’.”” Yahya of Antioch explained (in a view echoed by 
the Armenian chronicler, Matthew of Edessa) that the Empress, 
as the mother of two children, 


**deemed it necessary for Nikephoros to direct the affairs of the Empire 
because of his justice, his expertise at administration and his successive vic- 
tories and this view was generally endorsed.” 


More probably, we must conclude that Nikephoros had been 
too long a career soldier to be able to resist the temptation into 
which so many of his predecessors had fallen. 

The news of his protégé's accession to the height of empire 
rather than the higher life had a shattering effect on Athanasios. 
He fled from Athos to Cyprus and may have got as far as Attaleia 
before being persuaded to return by reports of confusion in the 
Lavra, and, more importantly, of the Emperor's remorse. By May 
of 964, the imperial pangs of conscience were beginning to bear 
fruit. Nikephoros' confirmatory chrysobull for the Lavra dates 
from that month. It is from this document, too, that we learn 
that Athanasios himself had recently been in Constantinople. For 
the Emperor despatched with the Chrysobull a gift of three im- 
portant relics: a fragment of the True Cross, and the heads of 
St. Basil of Caesareia and St. Alexander of Pydna, which ‘‘we 
worshipped together in the royal chapel not long ago’’.”” 


70. Leo Diak. 41. 

71. Yahya of Antioch 788. See also, for Matthew of Edessa, A.E. Dostorian, The 
Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa: Translated from the Original Armenian with a Com- 
mentary and Introduction, 2 vols. (Ann Arbor 1972), where Matthew comments that 
Nikephoros ‘‘kept the sons of Romanos, Basil and Constantine, near him in the Palace 
with great honour and splendour”. 

72. Actes de Lavra Y no.5. The document is firmly dated to May, Indiction 7, 6474 
(May 964). The fact that there is, today, only one fragment of the True Cross preserved 
in the Lavra and this is, by tradition, the one given by Nikephoros, has puzzled the 
editors of the Actes d’Iviron (see n.65 above). As they note, the Lives of SS. John 
and Euthymios (ed. and Lat. trans. P. Peeters, ‘Histoires monastiques géorgiennes’, 
AB 36-7 (1917-19) 8-158), includes a fragment of the True Cross in a silver reliquary 
in a list of gifts given by the Georgian monks to the Lavra (loc.cit. 25). To explain 
this, they suggest that John the Iberian was instrumental in 964 in obtaining the relic 
for the Lavra (Actes d’Iviron I, 20, n.6) Apart from the separate problem of the date 
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We do not, unfortunately, know the month in 964 when the 
Novel concerning church property was issued. Since Athanasios 
must have been in Constantinople some time between fleeing from 
Athos on hearing the news of Nikephoros' acclamation on 2nd 
July (or, more probably, his coronation on l6th August 963) and, 
say, April 964 (giving him time to make the round trip Athos- 
Cyprus-Attaleia?-Athos-Constantinople and be back in Athos 
where the chrysobull was addressed in May, 964) there are strong 
reasons for suggesting that the Novel must have been promulgated 
after Athanasios’ visit. The Novel is, in fact, far easier to in- 
terpret if it is seen as another facet of Nikephoros' attempts to 
placate Athanasios. For while the Emperor castigated the great 
monastic houses of the empire for their ambitions as landowners 
rather than as shepherds of souls, and fulminated against the ac- 
quisition of **thousands of measures of land, superb buildings, 
innumerable horses, oxen, camels and other beasts’’,” and 
declared that henceforth no new monasteries could be founded 
and that land could only granted to those monasteries which had 
fallen on hard times, he specifically excluded from these stric- 
tures the foundations of kellia and lavrae, for ‘‘we find it 
praiseworthy so long as these kellia and lavrae do not strive to 
obtain fields and estates beyond their enclosures." But what 
else was St. Athanasios of the Lavra attempting with the acquisi- 
tion of the lands of St. Andrew at Peristerai? 

In other words, the Novel of 964 is not a general onslaught 
on the monastic houses of the empire, but a selective attack on 
the houses which still practised the traditional types of 


of John the Iberian's arrival at the Lavra to join Athanasios (traditionally put at 
965 and certainly before 969), which makes activity on their behalf in 964 questionable, 
it seems unwise to discard the evidence of Actes de Lavra I, no.5 which clearly associates 
Athanasios with this relic-unless we are here dealing with more than one fragment 
of the True Cross. A. Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix (ArOrCh 7 [Paris 1961] 
no.147 for the 964 fragment and, interestingly, nos. 962 and 1664 for details of others 
which were later falsely associated with Nikephoros, as if by this their repute would 
be established. 

73. D. Papachryssanthou, Actes du Prótaton, 80-1, suggests that Athanasios re- 
turned to Athos from his flight at the end of 963 or beginning of 964. Only the Vita 
Athanasii (B), c.33 (164), reports the saint at Attaleia. 

74. Zepos, op.cit. 249. 

75. loc.cit. 251. 
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monasticism. Nikephoros spoke highly in his Novel of the 
spirituality of the early fathers of Palestine and Syria; he obviously 
considered Athanasios to be the heir to that tradition. We can- 
not know if Athanasios personally influenced the tone and word- 
ing of the Novel of 964, but the strong links between Nikephoros 
and the Lavra were continued even after the Emperor's death. 
For it is in Lavriote sources that one finds some of the staun- 
chest approval of Nikephoros' character. He was celebrated as 
a martyr in a liturgical office used on Athos and probably com- 
posed by Theodore the Deacon: 


“Like a ladder leading upwards from the earth and creeping things, your 
slaughter will lead you to the heights of martyrdom and undying glory'."$ 


Theodore cited him as the ‘‘champion’’ (athlétés) of his peo- 
ple and as the ‘‘strong right arm of the army of Christ’’. He com- 
pared him with St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. Further 
evidence for a cult of Nikephoros in existence by the mid-to late 
eleventh century is furnished by a passage in the later Vita (B) 
of Athanasios. In a section dealing with miracles performed in 
the Lavra, the author relates a conversation between a cook, 
Nicholas, and one of the elders of the monastery on the subject 
of patience in vigils. Nicholas tells how his concentration flag- 
ged one night, and wracking his brains for a suitable person to 
whom to pray for intercession, 


**a thought came to me of the martyr Nikephoros as to whether or not we 
ought to venerate him as a martyr, for many confidently affirmed that he 
was such." 


The Lavriotes may well, then, have helped to disseminate a 
cult venerating the murdered emperor in addition to the other 
numerous expressions of regret about his death which will shortly 
be discussed.”8 


76. L. Petit, ‘Un office inédit en l'honneur de Nicéphore Phocas’, BZ 13 (1904) 
398-420. See espec. 402, 1.48 et seq. Could this Office also have been used in certain 
houses in the capital itself? 

77. Vita Athanasii (B), c.44 (178-9). The Vita Athanasii (A) does not contain this 
episode. Noret comments that its author was conspiciously unfavourable to miracles 
and insists on the value of virtue: **For me, it seems that the virtues are all as ad- 
mirable. They, in fact, are the cause of miracles, not vice versa”. 

78. See 112-3, below. 
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The question remains, though, of whether the Lavra was a 
**special case"', an exception to the treatment meted out to other 
religious houses. But it does not seem to have been alone in en- 
joying a close relationship with the Emperor. The communities 
of Kyminas and Olympos, where the semi-eremitical style of 
monasticism flourished during the tenth century, also enjoyed 
imperial approval. The loss of the archives of Kyminas prevents 
any estimate of Nikephoros' bounty to the houses there and makes 
it impossible to discover whether it equalled his donations to the ` 
Lavra. Athanasios, however, tells us in his Typikon that 
Nikephoros’ patronage of Kyminas continued after he became 
Emperor and, incidentally, that he also employed monks from 
Kyminas to take messages to Athos and was one of the earliest 
promoters of the cult of St. Michael Maleinos.” For Skylitzes 
tells us that, after warnings of impending doom in 969, the 
Emperor was accustomed to sleep on the floor, wrapped for pro- 
tection in a bear-skin worn by his uncle Michael Maleinos.9? 
Significantly, another owner of a relic of Michael was his spiritual 
son, Athanasios, who took with him the koukoulion or cowl of 
his teacher when he left Kyminas and, as the Vita (B) reports, 
**wore it as a protection in life and when dying had it placed in 
his tomb.’’®! 

There is evidence, too, of Nikephoros' popularity among the 
provincial patrons of the monastic communities of Cappadocia 
for which there is no documentary evidence, but ample physical 
remains. The left apse of the so-called **Dove-Cote'' Church at 
Cavusin is decorated with a group of five figures in imperial robes, 
one of whom is standing before a throne. An inscription iden- 
tifies him as Nikephoros. Three of the other figures have been 
identified as those of the Empress Theophano, Nikephoros' 
brother, the kouropalates Leo Phokas and their father Bardas.? 
As recent commentators on the monument have shown, the 


79. Vita Athanasii (A), c.71 (33). The monk Methodios was sent in 963 with money 
for the building of the Church of the Theotokos on Athos. He subsequently became 
a hégoumenos on Mt. Kyminas. 

80. Skylitzes, c.22 (280). 

81. Vita Athanasii (A), c.240 (115); (B), c.12 (139); c.65 (200). 

82. See L. Rodley, ‘The Pigeon-House Church, Gavusin', JÓB 33 (1983) 301-339, 
for a full description of the monument. 
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representation of the Phokas family forms part of a triumph 
scene, completed by a nearby representation of two mounted 
figures in procession (now identified as John Tzimiskes and the 
Armenian general, Melias).? It was commissioned by donors 
who were probably provincial land-owners of relatively humble 
rank and it commemorated Nikephoros' triumphs — either his 
accession to the throne in 963, or, as Nicole Thierry has persua- 
sively argued, the campaigns of 964-5 which culminated in the 
capture not only of the city of Tarsus, but of important relics 
of the Cross which had been kept there.9^ It was not the only 
church where Nikephoros is known to have been portrayed. He 
was depicted, as any donor might have been, in the Church of 
the Theotokos and the Magistros in Crete, re-built or restored 
by him during the seige of Chandax in 961.5 But in the 
Cappadocian case it is significant that other donors admired the 
military exploits of the emperor and his entourage so much that 
they wished to incorporate them in the decorative scheme and 
that these portrayals existed in a clearly monastic context. 
Towards the end of his life, in fact, his religious practices 
became more austere and all the accounts of his murder are agreed 
that on the night of his death Nikephoros had spent much time 
reading religious works and praying (probably in a small room 
adjoining the Church of the Pharos which he had had built for 
his private meditations), before finally falling asleep there.5" He 


83. Rodley, art.cit. and N. Thierry, ‘Un portrait de Jean Tzimiskés en Cappadoce', 

TM 9 (1985) 477-84. 

84. Thierry, art. cit. 480-3. 

85. Thierry, art. cit. 482. See H. Grégoire, ‘Etudes sur le neuviéme siécle: I, Un 
grand homme inconnu: Le magistrat et logothéte Serge le Nicétiate', B 18 (1983) 515-34. 
Grégoire (530) exploded the myth presented by Attaleiates that Nikephoros had this 
church built in three days! 

86. For the monastic communities of Cappadocia, see L. Rodley, Cave Monasteries 
of Byzantine Cappadocia (Cambridge 1985) espec. c.6, 237-54. 

87. R. Guilland, ‘Le Palais du Boukoléon: l'assassinat de Nicéphore II Phokas’, 
BS 13 (1953) 101-36, espec. 128-33. In a formidable piece of detective work, Guilland 
established that the ‘‘scene of the crime" was not, as Schlumberger and others had 
maintained, a kastron ‘‘newly built" by Nikephoros near the Boukoleon (there was 
no such place), but actually within the Great Palace itself. His suggestion that 
Nikephoros.had built on to the Church of the Pharos a small chamber for medita- 
tion is an attractive one and fits well with the chronicle accounts of Tzimiskes and 
his conspirators climbing up to the terrace of the Palace and then not being able to 
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also seems to have lived a celibate life, a matter which later 
sources, both literary and popular, saw as a major cause of the 
Empress Theophano's hatred for him.®® His devotion to relics 
is mentioned in a number of sources and it is very possible, as 
his own name would suggest, that he had a particular veneration 
for the True Cross and its relics.9? As we have seen, he sent at 
least one fragment to Athos?? and almost certainly possessed the 
True Cross reliquary now in Cortona, on whose ivory case an 
inscription celebrated his victories: 


**Once Christ gave this cross to the powerful Emperor Constantine for his 
salvation. 

Now it is Nikephoros, [ruler] by God's grace, who in possessing it, puts to 
flight the. barbarian tribes’’. 1 


This enthusiasm may have reflected an aspect of specifically 
Cappadocian piety. For military circles in Asia Minor in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the Cross had particular significance as a 
symbol of protection against the inroads of muslim attack. By 
the tenth century, after the restoration of the veneration of icons, 
the figures of Christ and the saints re-appeared in decorative 


find Nikephoros, since, as Guilland suggests, he was not in the imperial bed-chamber 
but in this private refuge for meditation. The eunuch who showed them where the 
emperor was would have known of his devotional habits. 

88. Leo Diak. (85) declared that Nikephoros remained fond of his wife; Skylitzes 
(279) that Theophano abandoned him for John Tzimiskes because of the former’s 
austerity and chastity. Zonaras (III, 516), reported that Nikephoros no longer had 
any sexual dealings with Theophano either **because of satiety” or (much more likely) 
*'through continence’’. 

89. I am grateful to Jonathan Shepard (who is at present working on this topic) 
for much illuminating guidance on the subject of imperial relic-collecting in the tenth 
century. 

90. See 104 and n.72 above. The chrysobull of 964 in which it is mentioned begins 
with a Hymn to the Holy Cross, probably written in full knowledge of the emperor's 
particular devotion. See S. Binon, ‘Un ‘Eloge de la Sainte Croix’ dans un chrysobulle 
de Nicéphore Phocas', Bull. Inst. hist. belge de Rome 18 (1937) 109-18. 

91. A. Frolow, Relique de la Vraie Croix, no.146, 239-41 for the reliquary of Cor- 
tona (illustrated in ibid., Les reliquaires de la Vraie Croix (Arch.Or.Chrét. 8 [Paris 
1965] fig.40). André Guillou has suggested that this Cross was carried before the ar- 
mies in 963-5 before being returned to Haghia Sophia (which would explain the men- 
tion of the skeuophylax Stephen in one of its inscriptions). See A. Guillou, ‘Deux 


ivoires constantinopolitains', in Byzance et les Slaves: Mélenges I. Dujcev. (Paris 
n.d.) 207-11. 
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schemes, but the image of the Cross remained potent. Nikephoros 
and Theophano carry crosses in the Cavusin portraits, a reference 
to the Tarsus relics, perhaps, but certainly a reflection of the per- 
sonal devotion of both the subjects and the donors of the 
fresco.” 

Skylitzes’ strictures on Nikephoros’ treatment of the church 
and Leo Diakonos’ description of a deeply pious man are not, 
then, incompatible. They are two sides of the same coin. 
Nikephoros’ disliked what might be termed the ‘‘official’’ church 
and found the asceticism and rigorous spirituality of the holy 
mountains far more to his taste. Links with his own family — 
in both the physical and spiritual sense — helped to influence 
the direction of his patronage. This is, too, a strongly in- 
dividualistic character evident in all Nikephoros’ religious 
practices, He was, like many of his contemporaries, deeply con- 
cerened with his own spiritual welfare and for his own future 
salvation and he cultivated the company of those whose ways he 
felt might best achieve these ends. There was, of course, nothing 
intrinsically wrong in this, but, in the case of the Emperor, mat- 
ters which might be acceptable (and even praiseworthy) in a private 
individual, took on a new light. A lack of interest in and even 
hostility to traditional imperial ecclesiastical concerns — the pro- 
tection of the rights of the secular church, concern for its finan- 
cial resources and guardianship of its lands and institutions — 
was a matter of deep anxiety to the patriarchal authorities, coupled 
as it was with the patronage and encouragement of monastic in- 
stitutions which took little heed of the traditional jurisdictional 
rights of the episcopacy and which seemed to be attracting large 
numbers of the faithful into their orbit. Nikephoros’ own favoured 
forms of spirituality were applied in the Empire as a whole. The 
monks and hermits who could bring salvation and victory by the 
purity of their lives and the concentration of their prayers were 
just as vital in the fight against the infidel as the soldiers whose 
sacred duty it was to wage temporal war. Other, less ‘‘potent’’ 
monastic houses were to be curbed — a move with particularly 


92. N. Thierry, ‘Le culte de la croix dans l'empire byzantine du VIIe au Xe siècle 
dans ses rapports avec la guerre contre l'infidéle', Riv.Studi.Bizant.Slavi 1 (1981) 
205-28. 
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dangerous implications for the large koinobia. The two major 
concerns of the chroniclers: Nikephoros' spiritual orientation and 
his relationship with the army were, in many senses, one. 

Here, then, are the two faces of Nikephoros Phokas: the her- 
mit manqué and the general; the sternly ascetic practitioner of 
religious observances and the castigator of those whose duty it 
was to spend their lives in intercession but whose attention had 
been distracted by worldly wealth. The attitude of those who wrote 
of him was influenced both by their views on proper religious 
practice and by their conception of the imperial position. Skylitzes, 
an apologist for the Macedonian emperors, compared Nikephoros 
unfavourably with Basil I, who never let his people starve and 
who always had their welfare at heart. But Basil I did not win 
many battles, either. Hè was also concerned to point out the 
dangers of too great a reliance on the military. Leo Diakonos, 
himself involved in the religious life of the capital and once an 
army chaplain, seems to have been one of those who admired 
the ‘‘new puritanism"' in religious observance that Nikephoros 
practised. 

What verdict can one give on Nikephoros? Obviously a vir- 
tually impossible task, but one way of approaching it is to observe 
how those responsible for his downfall were viewed by later com- 
mentators. One can dismiss the pro-Ottonian comments of 
Thietmar of Merseburg and Widukind of Corvey? who at- 
tributed Nikephoros' death to the outraged mob of Constantinople 
who rose against him on hearing of a minor defeat of the Byzan- 
tine forces in Italy. A far more astute comment comes from Yahya 
of Antioch. For him, the tragic events of the night of 10th 
December, 969, were the results of a family quarrel. The Em- 
press Theophano, mistrustful not, it would appear, of Nikephoros 
himself, but of his brother Bardas' intentions towards her sons 
Basil and Constantine, threw in her lot with John Tzimiskes, 
already her lover, and persuaded him to kill Nikephoros.™ It is 


93. Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, MGH, SS, 3, 723-871, see 748; Widukind, 
Res gestae saxonicae, loc.cit., 408-67; see c.74, 465. The Chronicle of Salerno, however, 
knew of the affair between Theophano and John Tzimiskes and described Nikephoros 
as iustus et iure legis servator in contrast to his crudelissima uxor. See Chronicon 
Salernitanum, MGH, SS., 3, 467-561; see 556. 

94. Yahya of Antioch 827. 
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a view also stated by Zonaras, who, alone of the Byzantine 
chroniclers, asserted that Nikephoros wanted to dispose of the 
young porphyrogennetoi Basil and Constantine in order to leave 
the Empire to his brother, Leo.” Zonaras was, of course, try- 
ing to justify the unjustifiable — the involvement of John 
Tzimiskes in the murder of Nikephoros — but it is interesting 
that other chroniclers did not wish to press this line too strong- 
ly. For them, Nikephoros' misdeeds had to stand as justification 
for his removal, if not his murder. 

The guilt of John Tzimiskes and, in particular, the adulterous 
Empress Theophano, provided a strong dramatic theme for later 
popular treatments of Nikephoros' reign and death. Henri 
Grégoire was of the opinion that the deeds of the Phokas family 
(especially Nikephoros) were celebrated in epic cycles similar to 
those referring to the Doukas.? This line of enquiry, which he 
was again pursuing at the time of his death, has met with some 
criticism, but there is little doubt that the exploits of the Phokas 
left a powerful memory in the Byzantine world. This surfaced, 
for example, in a late medieval slavic poem and in a sixteenth- 
century Cretan ms. which contains a popular song recording how 
the murderous Empress was exiled by her lover and made the 
subject of a satirical parade in the streets of Constantinople.” In 
popular tradition, the murder of Nikephoros was seen as a par- 
ticularly virulent example of female vindictiveness not as a just 
retribution for years of tyranny. In more literary sources, too, 
the murder was condemned and Nikephoros was portrayed as 
a righteous man who had been unjustly killed. The so-called Letter 
concerning Heaven and Hell which only exists in a fifteenth- 
century manuscript, but which its editor believed was based on 


95. As noted by Guilland, op.cit. 103-4. 

96. See his misleadingly titled short note, *Les Bylines russes. Miettes d'épopée', 
Bull. Acad. roy. de Belgique, Classe des lettres, Sth ser., 48 (1962) 44-6. 

97. See N. Turdeanu, Le dit de l'empereur Nicéphore II Phocas et de son épouse 
Théophano (Association Héllenique des études slaves 1, Thessalonika, 1976) and E.L. 
Vranoussi, ‘Un ‘Discours’ byzantin en l'honneur du saint empereur Nicéphore Phokas 
transmis par la littérature slave’, Revue des Etudes Sud-est européenes 16 (1978), for 
the debate about the nature of the slavic tale (which Vranoussi thinks has a monastic 
provenance). See also G.A. Morgan, ‘A Byzantine Satirical Song’, BZ 47 (1954) 292-7. 
Further resesarch on the Phokas family in popular literature clearly needs to be done. 
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an original written very soon after the death of John Tzimiskes, 
portrays a penitent Tzimiskes in Hell being reproached by 
Nikephoros for bringing an ‘‘unjust death to one who wished 
peace to all men"'.?? Its author was most probably a monk and 
it was particularly in monastic circles that Nikephoros' reputa- 
tion as a martyr was preserved and enhanced. It is probably no 
accident that the most fervent praise of ‘‘the blessed Emperor 
Nikephoros’’ to be found in later prose sources is that contained 
in Michael Attaleiates’ extraordinary excursus on the Phokas 
family, contained in his history of the reign of Nikephoros 
Botaneiates (whom he wished to demonstrate was descended from 
them), since Attaleiates was a monastic founder and patron of 
considerable importance. ?? 

The two major participants in the plot to oust Nikephoros thus 
fared somewhat differently at the hands of later commentators. 
Perhaps unfairly, Theophano became the object of derision and 
hatred. John Tzimiskes fared somewhat better, (perhaps because 
of his undoubted abilities as a general and because he seems to 
have been endowed with a certain amiability of character) but 
at a cost. Great efforts were made by the Patriarch 
Polyeuktos to create an aura of respectability around him: it was 
argued that the anointing of his coronation washed away the taint 
of the murder, just as baptism nullified previous sin.!?! In con- 
firming and increasing the privileges of the Athonites, Tzimiskes 
attempted to **buy off" the monks of the Holy Mountain and 
silence the influential voices that might have been raised against 
him.!? This policy may havé worked more successfully with 
some of the Athonite houses than with others. While the Lavriotes 


98. Anonymi Byzantini de caelo et infernis epistula, ed. L. Radermacher (Leipzig 
1898) 22-3. 

99. Michael Attaleiates, Historiae, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB 1853) 217-28 on the Phokas 
family. Attaleiates wanted to demonstrate that his hero, the Emperor Nikephoros 
Botaneiates, was descended from this clan **whose deeds, as many as have come down 
to us are celebrated and often mentioned". (/oc.cit., 223). For Attaleiates’ monastic 
foundations, see P. Gautier, ‘Le Diataxis de Michel Attaleiate', REB 39 (1981) 5-143. 
100. See Tinnefeld, Kaiserkritik 118. 

101. Grumel, Régestes, no.794. 

102. See in particular the so-called 7ragos of John Tzimiskes in Actes du Prótaton, 
no.7, by which the emperor acted to restore peace to the holy mountain and to con- 
firm its privileges. For commentary, see ibid., 95-102. 
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continued to venerate the ‘‘martyred’’ Emperor, by the mid- 
eleventh century, the Georgian monks of Iberon were referring 
to the ‘‘Blessed Emperor John”, who was to be remembered on 
the date of his death, the 11th January.!? Tzimiskes may have 
intervened to protect Nikephoros' spiritual father, Athanasios, 
from the attacks of other monastic groups on Athos, but it is 
significant that he did so via the good offices of the Georgian 
monk, John the Iberian.^ According to Matthew of Edessa, 
Tzimiskes was struck with remorse for his part in Nikephoros' 
murder and eventually handed over the imperial power to the two 
porphyrogennetoi before retiring into a monastery ‘‘to fulfill the 
Beatitudes and make amends for his crime’’.! This story is en- 
tirely legendary, but its tone is an echo of the epitaph written 
for Tzimiskes by John Geometres. The Emperor is made to speak 
in the first person and to bemoan the loss of his reputation: 


“I who was once a lion among men, now live the life of a leper . . . I whose 
victories were once celebrated with the lyre am now, alas! mocked in theatrical 
displays’’.!% 


Even Leo Diakonos, faced with the prospect of chronicling the 
reign of an emperor who, it could have been argued, was morally 
unfit to rule, resolved this dilemma by describing Tzimiskes’ devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary and his good works in an almost 
hagiographical portrait.!° 


It is in these desperate attempts to confirm John Tzimiskes in 
his position and to portray his repentance that we can see the 


103. See M. Van Esbroeck, ‘L’Empereur Jean Tzimiskés dans le calendrier de Georges 
l'Athonite', Bedi Kartlisa 41 (1983) 67-72. Van Esbroeck establishes John's death 
as the night of the 10th-1 1th January, 976, thus reconciling the apparently contradictory 
evidence of the sources. The 11th January could have been seen to begin after nightfall. 
It is pernaps merely due to coincidence that, since Tzimiskes died exactly a month 
after the anniversary of Nikephoros’ death, he was commemorated on 11th January, 
but since he did not appear in the Greek commemoration upon which George’s was 
based, a lingering doubt must remain as to whether Tzimiskes was the original sub- 
ject of this commemoration. Could its original subject and date have been changed? 
104. ibid, 70. 

105. ibid. 71. 

106. John Geometres, Carmina Varia, no.2, col.904. 

107. See E. Patlagean, ‘Saintété et pouvoir’, in the Byzantine Saint, ed. S. Hackel 
(1981) 88-105, see 104-5. 
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power of Nikephoros' reputation and the esteem in which he was 
held in many quarters. This is what made the task of the 
Macedonian apologists so difficult and it helps to explain the sharp 
divergence of opinion in the chroniclers. The more popular the 
subject, the more necessary it was for propagandists of a different 
inclination to employ all the means at their disposal to blacken 
his reputation and thus the more sharply contrasting those 
assessments were likely to be. In Nikephoros' case, the views of 
the eleventh-century historians are those which have gained general 
credence. It is surely time to re-consider whether they should in- 
deed be given more weight than the variety of evidence testify- 
ing to Nikephoros' popularity and lasting reputation. 
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When Greek meets Greek: Alexius 
Comnenus and Bohemond in 1097-98 


Jonathan Shepard 


To his father, Robert Guiscard, Bohemond appeared larger than 
life even in boyhood.! Partly from real feats of war and con- 
quest and partly from adroit self-advertisement, he became a 
legend in his own lifetime,? and even in death he continues to 
draw the attention of art historians to his mausoleum, which is 
juxtaposed to the south transept of the cathedral at Canosa, 
Apulia. The mausoleum's ‘Oriental’ or ‘Byzantine’ features mark 
it out from other buildings in the region, while the date and design 
of the cathedral itself evoke controversy.? My aim here is neither 


1. Bohemond's baptismal name was Mark. Guiscard is said by Orderic Vitalis jok- 
ingly to have called him ‘Bohemond’ upon hearing at dinner of a legendary giant 
of that name: Historia Aecclesiastica, XI, 12, ed. & trs. M. Chibnall, VI (Oxford 
1978) 70-1; V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Olympias, eine normannische prinzessin in 
Konstantinopel’, Bisanzio e l'Italia. Raccolta di Studi in Memoria di Agostino Per- 
tusi (Milan 1982) 72. 

2. For Bohemond's skill in exploiting his fame in France and in manipulating a 
call for a fresh Crusade to serve his own ends in 1106, see J.G. Rowe, ‘Paschal II, 
Bohemond of Antioch and the Byzantine empire', Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 49 (1966) 182-7, 195, 199-201. Frankish nobles are said to have offered to 
him their children ‘to whom he willingly stood godfather, even bestowing his own 
name on them’: Orderic Vitalis, Historia Aecclesiastica, X1,12, ed. Chibnall 70-1. 
Children in the Latin East, too, were named after him: ibid., p.70, n.2. Bohemond’s 
ability to make propagandistic capital even out of the terms of his agreement with 
Alexius at Dyrrachium was demonstrated by G. Rósch, ‘Der ‘‘Krezzug’’ Bohemunds 
gegen Dyrrachion 1107/1108 in der Lateinischen Tradition des 12. Jahrhunderts', 
Rómische Historische Mitteilungen 26 (1984) 187-8, 190. 

3. A. Gadolin, ‘Prince Bohemund's death and apotheosis in the church of San 
Sabino, Canosa di Puglia’, B 52 (1982) 136-41; A.W. Epstein, ‘The date and 
significance of the cathedral of Canosa in Apulia, South Italy’, DOP 37 (1983) 83-6, 
88; M.F. Castelfranchi, ‘Contributo alla conoscenza dell’ edilizia religiosa nella 
Longobardia meridionale: I, Canosa Langobarda’, Quaderni dell’ Istituto di Ar- 
cheologia e Storia Antica, Universita degli Studi ‘G. D'Annunzio' Chieti, 3 (1982-3) 
232-7, 244-6. 
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to attempt a general assessment of Bohemond's career nor to offer 
a survey of Alexius I Cómnenus' handling of the First Crusade. 
I shall merely focus on Alexius' dealings with Bohemond during 
the earlier stages of the Crusade, and argue that Anna Comnena 
offers a rather misleading picture of their relationship. Far from 
Alexius being wise to Bohemond's every trick, with Bohemond 
‘playing the Cretan with the Cretan’,* Alexius was in my opi- 
nion led to suppose that he had bought Bohemond, at least for 
the duration of the Franks’ expedition to the East, a supposition 
that was ill-founded. 

It must be admitted that Alexius’ trust in Bohemond was pro- 
bably never absolute and his treatment of the Crusading leaders 
bears the hallmark of the ‘divide-and-rule’ tactics which he had 
successfully applied to the Pechenegs and Cumans a few years 
earlier. Nonetheless, one can legitimately speak of a ‘special rela- 
tionship’ developing between him and Bohemond during the 
latter’s stay at Constantinople in 1097. It was a relationship from 
which Alexius drew real advantages. For he had reason to feel 
apprehensive about the Normans from Southern Italy paying a 
second visit to Byzantium in little over ten years, and to seek out 
an effective collaborator and apologist from among them. Con- 
versely, Bohemond sought close ties with Alexius in order to gain 
greater prominence and influence among the Crusading leaders 
than his own forces and resources seem to have warranted, and 
to assure for himself a position in the East, whatever the out- 
come of the great expedition. 

The arrangement worked to the benefit of both parties so long 
as the Crusading host was in the vicinity of Constantinople, where 
the host was at once a potential threat to Alexius and in acute 
need of his assistance in the form of provisions, guides and in- 
formation about the Turks. But the arrangement faltered once 


4. Al. X,11,p.234; Sew.,329. (Translations of this and other works are my own, 
taking account of those translations which are cited). For earlier bibliography on Anna 
and recognition that for all her disclaimers she was writing an encomium of her father, 
see H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, I (Munich 1978) 
404,406-09. At the same time Anna did have some access to documents emanating 
from imperial archives: ibid., 406. See also J. Chrysostomides, *A Byzantine historian: 
Anna Comnena', Medieval Historical Writing in the Christian and Islamic Worlds, 
ed. D.O. Morgan (London 1982) 32-3. 
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Alexius ceased to supply substantial aid or to offer the semblance 
of leadership. This became the case as the Crusaders' siege of 
Antioch wore on. Alexius would seem, judging by the actions 
of his representative Taticius, to have been more trusting of 
Bohemond than of any other Western leader at that time. To 
Bohemond, on the other hand, a ‘Byzantine connexion’ was 
becoming redundant and even embarrassing, and he began deftly 
to unravel it, in the opening days of February 1098. At that time 
he did not sever the connexion outright. The Crusaders' posi- 
tion before the walls of Antioch was parlous, and no potential 
source of aid or supplies could be dismissed absolutely. In fact, 
Bohemond is likely to have been impatient for supplies from 
Byzantium. But no substantial supplies or aid from the emperor 
arrived, and by the spring Bohemond was making arrangements 
of his own for the seizure of Antioch. Some time in May he pro- 
posed to the other commanders on the Crusade that the city should 
belong to whoever managed to take it. His proposal flouted the 
rights to the city of Alexius Comnenus, and it probably marks 
the point when Bohemond came out publicly as a willing adver- 
sary of the emperor. It is in any case no accident that our 
earliest extant swingeing condemnation of Alexius’ treatment of 
the Crusaders comes in a postscript added by Bohemond to a letter 
addressed to Pope Urban II and dated on September 11 1098. 
The main text of the letter (which on occasion mentions 
Bohemond in the first person singular) recounts the feats and suf- 
ferings of the Crusaders to date, and invites thc pope to come 
to Antioch and complete with them the journey to Jerusalem, 
liberating the Holy Sepulchre.’ A postscript, written in the first 
person singular and almost certainly composed by Bohemond 
himself, rebukes the pope for letting some who have vowed to 
go on ‘the sacred journey’ stay behind in the West. It peremp- 
torily calls on him not to *wreck the good work which you have 
begun', but rather to strengthen the Crusaders through his own 


5. Gesta, V1II,20, pp.44-5; Peter Tudebode, Historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, 
IX,3, RHO III, pp.54-5; Peter Tudebode, trs. J.H. Hill & L.L. Hill (Philadelphia 
1974) 61-2 (henceforth: Hill & Hill); Yewdale 65-6; Runciman 231. 

6. See below 273. 

7. Hagenmeyer no.16,pp.161-5. 
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arrival and through bringing as many reinforcements as possi- 
ble. The postscript ends: ‘You, most pious father, must separate 
us your sons obeying you in all things from the unjust emperor, 
who promised us many good things, but did very little. For all 
the bad things and whatever hindrances he was able to contrive, 
these he inflicted upon us'.? Obviously Bohemond, as claimant 
to authority over Antioch, had particular reasons for emphasiz- 
ing the emperor's breach of faith: the need to justify his own 
flouting of such undertakings as he had made towards the 
emperor, and the need to establish that the other Crusaders’ under- 
takings had also been voided by the perfidious conduct of the 
emperor. He could thereby debar the likes of Count Raymond 
of Toulouse from invoking their oaths to Alexius in justification 
of their denial of his claim to the city.? But in my opinion a fur- 
ther consideration, less obvious to us, lay behind the vehemence 
of Bohemond's denunciation of ‘the unjust emperor’ and behind 
his protestation of obedience to Urban II (sarcastic and hector- 
ing as is his expression of amazement at Urban's failure to hold 
some Crusaders to their vows). Bohemond had had a close — 
in fact, the closest — relationship with Alexius during the 
Crusaders' sojourn at Constantinople. By blackguarding Alexius 
and denouncing his bad faith, he might hope to meet the charge 
that he had too readily collaborated with him, and that he had 
obliged the other Crusading leaders to cooperate with, and swear 
oaths to, Alexius. For he could retort that he more than anyone 
had been cruelly deceived by Alexius’? promises of ample 
assistance. And by the sheer vividness and virulence of his denun- 
ciation of Alexius, he might hope to cover his own tracks, which 
had, for the best part of a year, moved quite closely in step with 
those of the emperor and his special representative, Taticius. 


8. Hagenmeyer no.16,p.165; cf. pp.95-6,356. 

9. The pope's presence and formal annulment of the Crusaders’ sworn undertak- 
ings would, it seems, merely have formalized a lifting of their obligations which, ac- 
cording to Bohemond at least, Alexius’ breach of faith had already brought about. 
See below n.305. 
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I 

There is a fundamental inconsistency in Anna Comnena's pic- 
ture of her father's dealings with Bohemond in 1097-98. It is upon 
this inconsistency that our investigation will focus. Flaws in 
Anna's representation of the scene at Constantinople have been 
picked out by J. France. He points out that it is coloured by her 
anxiety to defend her father from the charge of maltreatment, 
deception and desertion of the Crusaders; her denigration of 
Bohemond and fulsome praise for Count Raymond of Toulouse 
(‘Isangeles’) should be viewed in the light of hindsight, in that 
che two men did eventually emerge as, respectively, outstanding 
foe and friend of the emperor. In addition, argues France, Anna 
deliberately builds up the character of Bohemond as arch-villain 
and oath-breaker, making him the catalyst for the perfidious 
tendencies of the other Western leaders; this build-up is to some 
extent a literary device, enabling Anna to blame the Latins, and 
especially Bohemond, for all that had gone wrong.!? France also 
drew attention to the goings-on between Bohemond and Alexius' 
representative, Taticius, at Antioch in 1098, offering a reconstruc- 
tion of events which rightly accentuates the tension between Count 
Raymond of Toulouse and Taticius.! However, France has not 
fully probed or explained the self-contradiction which, in my view, 


10. J. France, ‘Anna Comnena, the A/exiad and the First Crusade’, Reading Medieval 
Studies 9 (1984) 21-2,24-6. 

11. J. France, ‘The departure of Tatikios from the Crusader army’, Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research 44 (1971) 137-47. France also supposed that Taticius 
was instructed by Alexius to counterbalance Bohemond with Raymond of Toulouse, 
pursuing a policy of ‘divide-and-rule’ (ibid.,144). This, and other aspects of France's 
reconstruction, were criticized by R.-J.Lilie, Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten 
(Munich 1981) n.156 on pp.354-5. Lilie also points out the contradiction between 
Anna's depiction of Alexius' attitude towards Bohemond at Constantinople and her 
story that Taticius heeded Bohemond's warning at Antioch. He argues (ibid.,31) that 
if one believes the latter story one must accept the former, too, — and thus endorse 
an absurdity. However, Anna's briefer anecdotes and asides are often less polished 
and more revealing than her grand literary set-pieces which are designed to establish 
principal themes and of which her account of the Crusaders’ arrival at Constantinople 
is an example. Harmonization on Anna's part of all the elements in her sprawling 
materials should not be expected. Even in her account of Alexius’ reception of 
Bohemond, a literary tour de force, there are, most probably, authentic anecdotes 
and vignettes, as Lilie himself recognizes: ibid., n.47 on p.337. And even in this literary 
tour de force there are inconsistencies or at least anomalies: below, 191, 247-8, 257. 
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the Alexiad’s narrative perpetrates, and some of the evidence and 
arguments which he adduces can support a more drastic reap- 
praisal of the scene which Anna sets at Constantinople in the 
spring of 1097. 

Anna Comnena emphasizes that her father had taken 
Bohemond's measure and harboured no illusions about him, as 
he approached Constantinople in April 1097. According to Anna, 
Bohemond was anxious to win Alexius' good will, because he 
was conscious that he was not of noble stock, and did not have 
many troops under his command, or much money." 
Accordingly he raced ahead of most of the other groups of 
Crusaders with just a few companions, and proceeded to ingratiate 
himself with Alexius, concealing his hostile designs on him and 
the empire. Alexius is represented as ‘knowing his machinations 
and understanding his false and deceitful character from of 
old’. However, he greeted Bohemond with a smile and had a 
long conversation with him, trying indirectly to sound out his 
state of mind. Alexius is depicted as being principally concerned 
to extract from Bohemond ‘a solemn oath’ (horkia pista), and 
to hasten his passage across the Bosporus, where he would be 
safely out of the way when the other commanders arrived at 
Constantinople, and unable to ‘overturn their opinions’ — 
presumably, to dissuade them from swearing oaths to Alexius. 
Alexius, the shrewd judge of character and expert in psychology, 
allays Bohemond's suspicions that he might be poisoned by of- 
fering him raw meat and, after Bohemond has sworn the oath, 
he lavishes valuable presents on him. Bohemond, mercurial as 
all Latins are, is at first overjoyed, then indignant and then — 
seemingly, finally — overjoyed again.'^ Alexius is aware of 
Bohemond's pressing need for money and also knows that his 
real objective is not Jerusalem but ‘to gain power for himself and 
better still, if it should prove possible, to lay hold of the Roman 
empire itself. However, Alexius feigns ignorance of 
Bohemond's ‘secret plans’ and pretends to be taken in, while 
12. Al. X,11,pp.230,232; Sew.,326,328. 

13. Al. X,11,pp.230-1; Sew.,326. 


14. Al. X,11,p.233; Sew.,328-9. 
15. Al. X,11, p.234; Sew.,329. 
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*cleverly' removing whatever might contribute towards the realiza- 
tion of them. He thus neatly heads off Bohemond's request that 
he be appointed to ‘the Domesticate of the East’ by ‘flattering 
him with fair hopes’ and answering: ‘The time for this is not yet 
at hand, but even this will come about before long, through your 
actions and reputation, but also through your fidelity'.! 

It is perhaps slightly surprising that Alexius should have 
overlooked his reported original intention of shunting Bohemond 
across the Bosporus as fast as possible, and thus isolating him 
from the other commanders (‘counts’). Instead, he summoned 
*Bohemond himself together with all the (other) counts' for an 
audience, at which he instructed them on Turkish tactics and on 
the aptest countermeasures, before urging them to cross the 
Bosporus. But this anomaly is somewhat palliated by the state- 
ment that Alexius’ gifts and advice did much to soften their 
ferocious nature. He had, moreover, taken a great liking to one 
of the Crusade leaders, Raymond of Toulouse, on account of 
his pure mode of living, spotless reputation and utter integrity; 
Raymond ‘stood out from all the Latins in all respects, as does 
the sun from the stars’.!” He therefore kept Raymond with him 
after the other leaders had crossed the straits and told him frankly 
of his apprehensions concerning the other Latins' intentions. 
Alexius is described as, in effect, making Raymond his watchdog 
and right-hand-man, telling him to be ever vigilant in the case 
of Bohemond, ‘so that if he sought to break faith, he should 
thwart him from his enterprise and put paid to his schemes by 
every available means'.!* Raymond responded that it would be 
a miracle if Bohemond kept ‘the oaths which he had sworn (fa 
omomosmena) , but gave an undertaking to do all that he could 
‘always to carry out your command (to prostachthen)’. Alexius 
thus secured a trusty collaborator against Bohemond, while string- 
ing the arch-villain along. He feigned sympathetic consideration 
of Bohemond's request for a top military command and — if 


16. Al. X,11,p.234; Sew.,329. I translate hypolepseos as ‘reputation’, following the 
reading of the Epitome of the Alexiad, a work compiled at an early date, possibly 
with Anna's consent: Leib, I, clxxiv. 

17. Al. X,11,p.235; Sew.,330. 

18. Al. X,11,p.235; Sew.,330. 
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one supposes there to be method in the inconsistency between 
his reported original intention and his actual treatment of 
Bohemond — he allowed him to stay on for a while at 
Constantinople, and did not overtly discriminate between him 
and ‘all the (other) counts’. 

These scenes are colourfully painted and gain in plausibility 
from the background to Alexius’ meeting with Bohemond. How 
could he fail to be sceptical about the newly-found piety of a man 
who, little more than ten years previously, had commanded a 
massive assault on Byzantium together with his father, Robert 
Guiscard? According to Anna, Alexius reminded Bohemond of 
his exploits at Dyrrachium and Larissa when he first greeted him 
in the palace, while Bohemond himself feared lest Alexius try to 
settle old scores by having him poisoned.!? And undoubtedly 
Anna's reconstruction of her father's encounter with Bohemond 
contains some authentic information.? Nonetheless, it clashes 
with Anna’s account of events at Antioch during the siege early 
in 1098. She explains why Taticius, Alexius’ representative, who 
was accompanying the Crusaders with a force of perhaps some 
2,000 men,” abruptly withdrew and sailed away to Cyprus. He 
had been tipped off by one of the Crusade commanders about 
a plot on the part of the other leaders to kill him and also, 
presumably, his men; these leaders had themselves heard a rumour 
that Alexius had persuaded ‘the sultan’ to launch an attack on 
them; they believed it and were now intent on doing away with 
Taticius.7 Who was this commander who so thoughtfully 
warned Taticius to flee before it was too late? It was not Alex- 
ius’ special favourite, Count Raymond, who is presumably to be 


19. Al. X,11,pp.231,232; Sew.,327,328. 

20. Below 241, 246-8. 

21. No figure is provided by Anna for the size of the Byzantine contingent that 
journeyed with the Crusaders as far as Antioch. But it may be that it was more or 
less identical with the ‘force of brave peltasts, two thousand in all’ whom Alexius 
had placed under the command of Taticius and Tzitas for the assault on Nicaea: Al. 
X1,2,3,pp.12,17; Sew., 336-7,341. A figure of 3,000 soldiers making up the Byzantine 
contingent is given by Gislebert of Mons, Chronicon Hanoniense, Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Scriptores, XXI (Hanover 1869) 504. Taticius is described as Alexius’ 
‘seneschal’ by Gislebert. See also Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten, n.212 on pp.364-5. 

22. Al. X1,4, p.20; Sew.,343. The ‘sultan’ in question would have been the Sultan 
of Rum. 
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grouped with the other plotters. Nor was it other satisfied 
beneficiaries of Alexius' largesse such as Count Stephen of Blois 
and Chartres. It was none other than that most trustworthy of 
Crusade commanders, Bohemond! 

Some historians have accepted the essentials of the story, 
without really addressing the question of how Taticius could have 
allowed himself to be bamboozled so easily by Bohemond, ‘the 
arch mischief-maker'.? Others have dismissed it as fictitious, 
emphasizing the errors in the sequence and chronology of Anna's 
account. She places the duping of Taticius on the eve of the ar- 
rival of Turkish hosts under the command of Kerbogha. In reality, 
Kerbogha arrived in June 1098 whereas Taticius’ withdrawal is 
dateable to early February, shortly before the arrival of a quite 
separate Turkish relief force, led by Ridwan of Aleppo.” Un- 


23. Al. X,11, p.233; Sew.,329. See, e.g., F. Chalandon, Histoire de la première 
Croisade (Paris 1925) 193-4; Runciman, 224; France, Tatikios 145; idem, Anna 
Comnena 27. These scholars give equal or greater weight to Taticius' alleged calcula- 
tion that the famine-stricken Crusaders anyway had no hope of taking Antioch. But 
they do not fully address the problem posed by Anna's account of her father's ap- 
praisal of Bohemond at Constantinople: ‘the arch mischief-maker' should have been 
the last person to be heeded by Taticius. R. Manselli ("Normanni d'Italia alla prima 
Crociata: Boemondo d'Altavilla', Japigia 11 (1940) (50) argues that Bohemond, hav- 
ing allied himself whole-heartedly with Alexius, gave Taticius bona fide advice to 
£o to Alexius in quest of aid. 

24. Ridwan's relief army was routed by the Crusaders on February 9 1098: H. 
Hagenmeyer, Chronologie de la premiére Croisade (Paris 1902) 124-6. Anna's story 
is rejected by, e.g. Yewdale, 59-63; J.H.Hill & L.L.Hill, Raymond IV de Saint-Gilles 
(Toulouse 1959) 65. To Lilie (Kreuzfahrerstaaten 32,47-8) the story has the ring of 
‘trash, with Bohemond in the villain's role’, and serves both to justify Taticius' 
withdrawal and to shift the blame for it onto Bohemond. Lilie thinks the tale is a 
*propaganda device' of Anna, designed to rebut the arguments of Bohemond, which 
made great play of Taticius’ ‘flight’. If, however, this were an essentially fictitious, 
deliberate ‘propaganda device’, it would surely have been purveyed as the sole ex- 
planation for Taticius’ departure and would have been invoked repeatedly and pro- 
minently elsewhere in the Alexiad. Yet this does not happen. And if Anna were con- 
sciously spinning a yarn so as to blame Bohemond for Taticius’ withdrawal, even 
she might be expected to have noticed that her tale of the false tip-off jarred with 
her earlier emphasis on Alexius' awareness of Bohemond's villainy. If, on the other 
hand, the tale was not her brainchild and was inserted merely as one of the reasons 
for Taticius’ departure which she had gleaned from her sources, its inconsistency with 
the tableau in Book X could the more easily have been overlooked by Anna. Assum- 
ing that the tale is rooted in reality, Bohemond’s denunciation of Taticius’ abandon- 
ment of the Crusaders showed brazenness. Such would not, however, have been out 
of character: above,n.2; below,n.37. 
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doubtedly Anna condenses and also transposes the events at 
Antioch, and her account of them turns on Bohemond's feats 
of valour and cunning there: he induced ‘a certain Armenian’ 
to agree to let the Crusaders into the city, and then inveigled the 
other commanders into agreeing that ‘the guardianship (phylake) 
of this city’ should go to whoever first gained access into the 
city. But these illustrations of Bohemond’s qualities and key 
role at Antioch are rooted in actuality.?9 One should therefore 
hesitate to suppose that Anna invented the story so as to blame 
Taticius’ withdrawal on the conveniently notorious figure of 
Bohemond. Anna’s supplementary explanation for Taticius’ 
withdrawal is also worthy of serious attention, being compatible 
with the Latin sources’ accounts. Anna depicts Taticius as realizing 
the severity of the famine afflicting the Crusaders and as already 
despairing of the capture of the city. She specifies that an ox’s 
head was selling for 3 nomismata, a detail which she is unlikely 
to have invented out of thin air, and which is not a literary cliché. 
In fact, Taticius is said by the Gesta Francorum to have excused 
his withdrawal with the pledge that he would send provisions in 
‘many ships’ and thus relieve the famine.” This corroboration 
of Anna's statement that Taticius was concerried about the famine 
does not, admittedly, prove that the tale of the tip-off is authen- 
tic, and it could be held to render the tale redundant as an ex- 
planation for Taticius' withdrawal. However, the tale gains 
some indirect corroboration.from a statement of Raymond of 
Aguilers, a partisan of Count Raymond of Toulouse and an acer- 
bic critic of the Byzantines. Raymond of Aguilers states that 


25. Al. X1,4,pp.19-21; Sew.,343-5. The deal between Bohemond and the Armenian 
was most probably struck in May 1098. Anna is therefore wrong to set it before 
Bohemond's deception of Taticius. Even so, the essence of her account of Bohemond's 
dealings with Firuz and with his fellow commanders resembles that of the Western 
sources: below 254-5, 273. 

26. See, e.g., Yewdale 59. 

27. Al. X1,4,p.20; Sew.,343; Gesta, VI,16,p.34; Tudebode, VI,5,p.41; Hill & Hill 
49. Guibert reckons Taticius to have been moved by fear of famine as well as by 
fear of the Turks: IV,10,p.175. 

28. However, the circumstances posited by Anna's tale would explain why Taticius' 
departure was abrupt and seems to have taken the Crusaders by surprise. The fact 
that he left ‘all his possessions’ in the Crusader camp may reflect his zeal to withdraw, 
as well as being ostensibly his guarantee that he would return: Gesta, VI,16,pp.35-6; 
Tudebode, VI,5,pp.41-2; Hill & Hill 50. 
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Taticius, before departing, ‘granted (concessit) to Bohemond two 
or three cities, Tarsus, Mamistra, Adana' ?? Taticius purported 
to be going to join the army of Alexius which, according to 
Raymond, he falsely made out to be approaching. He is thus 
represented as departing under the pretext of fetching aid for the 
Crusaders — essentially the same story as the Gesta tells. His 
shameful flight is said to have been carried out ‘at very great ex- 
pense', a phrase which seems to foreshadow the mention of his 
grant to Bohemond. Raymond of Aguilers had little more sym- 
pathy for Bohemond than he did for the Byzantines, but no com- 
pelling reasons for doubting the authenticity of this detail have 
been adduced.?? For such a grant of cities to have been made 
there must have been some relationship of trust between Taticius 
and Bohemond. The only other Westerner to whom Taticius is 
known to have assigned a town is Peter of Alifa. This Italian 
Norman had fought for Guiscard and for Bohemond himself dur- 
ing their invasion of the Balkans in the early 1080s. However, 
by 1097 Peter was a trusted employee of the emperof and it was 
presumably essentially in this capacity that he received from 
Taticius the town of Comana (Placentia) during the great expedi- 
tion's crossing of Asia Minor.?! Bohemond's status was rather 
different, in that he was not formally in the employ of Alexius. 


29. Raym. ch.7,p.246; trs. J.H.Hill & L.L.Hill, Raymond D’Aguilers (Philadelphia 
1968) 37 (henceforth: Hill & Hill). 

30. On the political and strategic implications of the grant, see below, 270-1. Hill & 
Hill (Raymond IV 66) regard the grant as an example of the ‘contradictory rumors’ 
which flew around the camp after Taticius’ departure. Lilie supposes (Kreuz- 
fahrerstaaten 29) Bohemond to have ‘claimed’ that the Cilician cities were entrusted 
to him and avers that they would 'scarcely' have been left to Bohemond alone among 
the Crusaders. The significance of the congruence of the evidence of Anna and 
Raymond of Aguilers was emphasized by Chalandon, Premiére Croisade 192-3. 

31. Gesta, IV,11,pp.25-6; Tudebode, IV,4,p.32; Hill & Hill 41. Peter of Alifa is 
said by Anna to have been ‘of constant and unswerving loyalty to the emperor’, in 
the context of 1107-08: Al. XIIL,A, p.101; Sew.,406. Anna notes his earlier participa- 
tion in the Normans’ campaigns against her father: Al. IV,6,p.161; Sew.,148; Al. 
V,5,7,pp.22,32; Sew., 166,173. Peter of Alifa's receipt of Comana is also recounted 
by Orderic Vitalis, Historia Aecclesiastica, IX,8,ed. & trs. M. Chibnall, V (Oxford 
1975) 66-9. Significantly, mention of the emperor is omitted altogether by Orderic 
and other later writers directly or indirectly dependent on the Gesta: Chibnall, 
ibid.,p.68,n.1. See also Marquis de la Force, ‘Les conseillers latins du basileus Alexis 
Comnéne', B 11 (1936) 158-9; D.M. Nicol, 'Symbiosis and integration. Some 
Greco-Latin families in Byzantium in the 11th to 13th centuries’, BF 7 (1979) 131. 
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Nonetheless, the grant to him of three key Cilician cities presup- 
poses some particular ties between him and the emperor. There 
may also be some faint significance in the intimation from Anna 
herself that Bohemond, even while persuading the other com- 
manders to recognize as ‘guardian’ whoever was instrumental in 
reducing Antioch, still explicitly reserved authority over the city 
for the emperor.** Anna recounts this modest-seeming proposal 
by way of illustrating Bohemond's boundless capacity for guile 
and dissimulation, and it is very unlikely indeed that Bohemond 
was still invoking of his own accord imperial rights on the eve 
of the seizure of Antioch. Nonetheless, this detail would be com- 
prehensible if for some time during the siege Bohemond had been 
publicly maintaining that Alexius had a claim to Antioch.? This 
tallies with Raymond of Aguilers’ information, and also with 
Anna’s own account of Bohemond's solicitous-seeming tip-off 
to Taticius. 

The likeliest source of Anna's information about Taticius' 
dilemma at Antioch is the man himself. Anna shows detailed 
knowledge of his movements and tactical calculations elsewhere 
in the Alexiad.** Taticius for his part would hardly have in- 
vented this story — or any story involving his credulousness vis- 
à-vis Bohemond — in order to justify his withdrawal. He could 
have justified his withdrawal simply on the grounds of the famine 
and the apparent hopelessness of the Crusaders? prospects, con- 


32. Al. XL,4, p.21; Sew.,344. 

33. Bohemond's speech, as reported by Anna, provides for the gainer of the city 
to have 'the guardianship of this city, say, until the arrival from the emperor of him 
who is to take over from us’: Al. X1,4,p.21; Sew.,344. This would have been in ac- 
cord with the terms of the Crusaders' oath, as reported by Anna in the case of Godfrey: 
Al. X,9,p.226; Sew.,323. No further mention of this proviso is made by Anna and 
she subsequently represents the commanders as granting 'full power' over Antioch 
to Bohemond without any reference to the emperor's rights (47. XI,6,p.32; Sew.,352) 
and without ever recording their actual despatch of an embassy to Alexius in July 
1098. In fact these commanders were then not willing to settle for less than the ar- 
rival of Alexius in person with an army, judging by the Gesta, VIII,20, p.45; Tudebode, 
1X,3,p.55; Hill & Hill 62. (Below, n.304). Anna’s reports of speeches to a considerable 
extent represent her own interpretation of a character or a situation, especially when 
firsthand accounts are not available to her. But that she should make Bohemond ex- 
pressly reserve Alexius’ rights remains intriguing, if inconclusive. 

34. E.g., Al. VI,10,14,pp.68-70, 83-6; Sew.,pp.202-03, 213-15; cf. G.Buckler Anna 
Comnena (Oxford 1929), p.231,n.8; France, Tatikios 139. 
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siderations which the A/exiad attributes to him.’ He had no 
need to concoct a tale which cast him as a fool and which car- 
ried the unflattering implication that the Crusaders were acutely 
distrustful of Alexius and the Byzantines. So, if Taticius really 
received the secret tip-off, why should he have believed 
Bohemond, of all people? Taticius' record does not suggest that 
he was naive or gullible. He had long been in Alexius' service, 
had considerable experience of commanding Western mercenaries 
and was, according to Anna, 'wise of word and strong in 
deed'.?6 Moreover, his career was not blighted by his belief in 
Bohemond's warning." In fact, soon after returning from 
Antioch he was made Byzantine commander of the fleet sent to 
expel a large Pisan fleet from the Aegean, a key post which would 
not have been entrusted to a man who had just fallen for an ob- 
vious ruse.?? Taticius' one other known gaffe was the purely 
social one of falling off his horse and onto Alexius while prac- 
tising at polo with him well over a decade after the First 
Crusade.” This incident itself suggests that Taticius remained on 
familiar terms with the emperor. 

So here is the nub of the problem. Taticius seems to have acted 
directly upon Bohemond's warning that the other Crusade com- 
manders were plotting to kill him. Yet according to Anna, Alexius 
had spotted Bohemond as the black sheep from the outset, and 
directed much effort towards disarming him — humouring him 


35. Al. XI,4, p.20; Sew.,343. 

36. Al. IV,4, p.151; IX,9, p.182; VI,10,pp.67-8; VII,7,p.109; Sew.,141,288,201-02,232; 
cf. France, Tatikios 141. 

37. The disastrous impression made on the Crusaders by Taticius' departure and 
(most importantly) his failure to return or to send supplies may only have dawned 
on Alexius gradually. For, as noted below, the Crusaders' chances of taking Antioch 
looked slim throughout the first half of 1098. It may well have been Taticius' report 
of the ‘conspiracy’ against him which compounded Alexius’ mistrust of the 
*changeable' character of the Franks en masse and made him very hesitant to pro- 
ceed to their relief: he might have to reckon with Frankish as well as Turkish hostility: 
Al. XL,6,p.28; Sew.,p.349. But the damaging implications of Taticius’ withdrawal, 
and of his own failure to aid the Crusaders, cannot long have been unknown to Alexius. 
Taticius’ withdrawal formed a key part of Bohemond's charges against Alexius’ con- 
duct by 1103 at the latest: A/. X1,9,pp.39-40; Sew.,p.358. See Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 
41,47,49. Above, n.24. 

38. Al. XI,10,p.42; Sew.,360; cf.France, Tatikios 147. 

39. Al. XIV, 4, p.160; Sew.,449. 
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so as to extract from him a ‘solemn oath’ and to secure his good 
behaviour at Constantinople; dangling before him the prospect 
of a top military command; and charging Raymond of Toulouse 
with the task of watching him, thwarting him from any attempt 
to break his oath and putting 'paid to his schemes by every 
available means?.* The outstanding form of oath-breaking en- 
visaged by Alexius would presumably have been the seizure and 
retention of lands and cities rightfully belonging to Byzantium. 
However, if we accept Anna's tableau of Alexius, Bohemond and 
Raymond at Constantinople in the spring of 1097, Taticius, as 
Alexius’ faithful servant, cannot some months later have trusted 
Bohemond over and above Raymond, who ‘stood out from all 
the Latins . . . as does the sun from the stars’. Raymond was 
presumably among those commanders who were, according to 
Bohemond's warning, plotting to kill Taticius! 

So something has to give. Anna's brief outline of the tip-off 
is irreconcilable with her very lengthy, elaborate and emphatic 
description of her father's contrasting attitudes towards 
Bohemond and Raymond during their stay at Constantinople. 
It is, I think, the latter description that must go, even though 
it is a literary tour de force and achieves a fairly high degree of 
internal consistency. Its basic flaw is that it is contradicted by 
several Latin sources of earlier date, as will be seen below. I sug- 
gest that Alexius believed that he had bought Bohemond, attaching 
Bohemond's interests to his own through a web of oaths, presents, 
favour and career prospects. I further suggest that he regarded 
him as relatively trustworthy from around April 1097 until the 
spring or early summer of the following year. The word ‘relatively’ 
must be underlined, since Alexius is highly unlikely to have fully 
trusted any non-Orthodox ‘barbarian’ — or, indeed, any 
Orthodox *Roman', for Anna herself avows that he had as much, 
or more, to fear from ‘the rebellious spirit of his own subjects’ 
as he did from foreigners." At any rate, Alexius relied on 
Bohemond more than on any other Crusading leader during that 
40. Above 191. 

41. Al. XIV,4,7, pp.161,172; Sew.,449-50,458. On the multiplicity of plots against 


Alexius see B. Leib, ‘Complots à Byzance contre Alexis I Comnéne’, BS 23 (1962) 
251-66,274. 
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period and instructed Taticius to do likewise. Taticius' conduct 
and apparent credulousness would have been in accordance with 
these instructions, and therefore did not incur Alexius' disfavour. 


II 


These suggestions rest to a large extent on Bohemond's recorded 
conduct at Byzantium in the spring and early summer of 1097, 
and it is to this conduct that we must now turn. For in my opi- 
nion his behaviour then gave Alexius reason to suppose that he 
had thrown in his lot with the emperor, showing himself willing, 
even zealous, to discipline his own troops and other Crusading 
leaders on Alexius’ behalf. It is very difficult to define what 
Bohemond was really thinking or intending at that time. The 
towering frame and fine physique of this man accomodated an 
astute and agile mind, at once audacious and carefully calculating. 
Bohemond's discernible actions, the suspicions of certain con- 
temporaries and his own mausoleum's inscriptions suggest that 
the East — however vaguely defined — did exert a special 
attraction upon him and that his standing ambition was to gain 
there power and possessions, as extensive and lofty as cir- 
cumstances would allow.? If his ultimate objective remained 


42. The suspicions which Anna, blessed with hindsight, ascribes to Alexius were har- 
boured by Geoffrey Malaterra, writing in or before 1100. He refers to ‘Bohemond, 
who had previously invaded Romania with his father Guiscard and was ever desirous 
of subjugating it (semper eam sibi subjugare cupiens erat)’: Malaterra, IV,24,p.102. 
On Malaterra, see Repertorium Fontium Historiae Medii Aevi, IV (Rome 1976) 643-4; 
O. Capitani, ‘Specific motivations and continuing themes in the Norman chronicles 
of Southern Italy: eleventh and twelfth centuries’, The Normans in Sicily and Southern 
Italy, preface by C.N.L.Brooke (Oxford 1977) 7-10. Malaterra’s work was commis- 
sioned by Count Roger of Sicily. His evident bias in favour of Roger and against 
Bohemond does not necessarily invalidate his judgement on the latter. Bohemond’s 
zeal to liberate the Holy Sepulchre, while not necessarily utterly fraudulent, was fit- 
ful and never far removed from his own self-seeking. His call to the pope to come 
to Antioch and to berate those who had not fulfilled their Crusading vows was at 
least partly inspired by a need for reinforcements who would have no sworn obliga- 
tions to Alexius; the pope was also formally to annul the Crusaders’ oaths sworn 
to Alexius: below, n.305. In the event, Bohemond’s anxiety to secure for himself 
Antioch detained him from completing ‘the sacred journey’ until well after the fall 
of Jerusalem: Yewdale 165. That Normans in the milieu of Robert Guiscard aspired 
to widespread dominion and, specifically, to the conquest of Byzantium is indicated 
by Aimé of Monte Cassino, Storia de’ Normanni, V,3,ed. V. de Bartholomaeis (Rome 
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open-ended, his choice of means towards achieving it was cor- 
respondingly wide. Participation in the Crusade, cooperation with 
Alexius and tenure of a senior command in the emperor's name 
were all acceptable vehicles on Bohemond's path to wealth, power 
and glory. Conveniently for him, these three vehicles were, at 
least in the shorter term, compatible with one another. For without 
Alexius’ cooperation the Crusade would not be able to proceed 
further eastwards.? Above all, the outlook for the Crusaders in 
the spring and summer of 1097 was exceedingly uncertain. 
Bohemond, for all his shrewdness, had no better means than 
anybody else of knowing whether the Crusading hosts would 
manage to cross Asia Minor. In fact, his strategic expertise and 
experience of siege warfare in the Balkans would have made him 
all the more keenly aware of the difficulties that lay ahead, notably 
the problems of provisioning and of reducing the virtually im- 
pregnable Antioch^ and other cities in Syria and Palestine 


1935) 223-4; cf. L.Boehm, ‘Nomen gentis Normannorum: der Aufstieg der Normannen 
im Spiegel der normannischen Historiographie’, Settimane di Studio del centro italiano 
di studi sull’ alto medioevo 16 (1969) 657-8. Anna's supposition that Bohemond in- 
herited from Guiscard designs on the Byzantine empire was thus not absurd, although 
it exaggerates the specificness of his goals in 1096-7: A/. X,11,p.234; Sew.,p.329. A 
lucid formulation of Bohemond's position at that time is offered by Yewdale, 43-4. 
It should be noted that the inscriptions beneath the cornice of the cupola and on the 
bronze doors of his mausoleum make much of his feats in Syria and ‘Greece four 
times conquered’: H.W. Schulz, Denkmäler der Kunst des Mittelalters in Unteritalien, 
I (Dresden 1860) 60,61; Epstein, Cathedral of Canosa 86-7. The inscriptions are coeval 
with the tomb and may well express that for which Bohemond wished to be 
remembered, at any rate at the close of his days. 

43. Fairly dispassionate writers such as Fulcher of Chartres recognized as much: 
Historia Hierosolymitana, 1,9, RHO, Ml, 332; trs. F.R. Ryan & H.S. Fink, History 
of the expedition to Jerusalem (New York 1973) 80. Bohemond’s awareness of the 
continuing power of Byzantium and his estimate of the benefits he would reap from 
imperial favour are portrayed graphically and concisely by Runciman, 158. Although 
Runciman notes (163-4, 178,182) the subsequent occasions when Bohemond appeared 
to be enjoying imperial favour and to be taking Alexius’ part, he does so only in 
passing. He basically follows Anna’s interpretation of Alexius’ policy, i.e. that Alexius 
saw through Bohemond’s schemes and that Alexius and Raymond forged an alliance 
against the Norman in April 1097. Anna’s failure to mention any altercation between 
her father and Raymond is scantly considered: Runciman, p.164, n.1. 

44. In 969 Antioch’s walls had succumbed to the Byzantines only after a lengthy 
blockade and a stealthy scaling with specially-built ladders at midnight: Leo the 
Deacon, Historiae Libri Decem, V,4,ed. C.B. Hase (Bonn 1828) 81-2. The city was 
sacked, then rebuilt: Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites, ed. R.Stillwell et al. 
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without benefit of a sizeable siege train. Bohemond was not to 
know, in the spring and summer of 1097, that the emperor would 
neither come to the Crusaders' aid in person nor send adequate 
supplies and equipment. By a show of conspicuous deference 
towards Alexius he could hope to assuage any thirst for revenge 
that Alexius might harbour,* raise his own influence over the 
other Crusading commanders, perhaps be formally set over them 
by Alexius and anyway assure himself an alternative career at 
Byzantium in the event of the collapse of the great expedition. 
To that extent, but only to that extent, Bohemond in 1097 was 
Alexius’ man. Once a close association with the emperor ceased 
to serve his interests or threatened to become an encumbrance, 
he would disencumber himself without compunction, distancing 
himself from Alexius or denouncing him outright, as expediency 
might dictate. Bohemond's ruthless and relentless pursuit of his 
own advancement thus warrants many of the pejorative epithets 
which Anna Comnena piles upon him. But Anna wrote with hind- 
sight, doubtless mirroring her father's mature reflexions. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the Crusade Alexius seems to have believed 
that Bohemond's character and appetites could be manipulated 
and harnessed to the empire's interests, and he made the mistake 
of instructing Taticius that Bohemond was to be heeded more 
than any of the other Crusading leaders. 

Alexius’ optimism is understandable. From the outset of his 
expedition Bohemond tried to keep his men in order. According 
to the Gesta, he warned them ‘all to be humble and good, and 
to refrain from plundering that land, which belonged to Chris- 
tians, and he said that no one should take more than he needed 
for his food'.*6 The author of these words was most probably 
a member of Bohemond's contingent and was sympathetic 
towards his conduct in the earlier stages of the eastern 
expedition," but other writers — derivative from, but not ex- 


(Princeton 1976) 62-3; Dictionary of the Middle Ages, ed. J.R.Strayer, 1 (New York 
1982) 326. The formidable nature of Antioch's defences is emphasized by Raym. 
ch.5,p.242; trs. Hill & Hill 31. 

45. According to Anna, Bohemond feared that Alexius would settle old scores by 
poisoning him: Al. X,11,p.232; Sew.,328. 

46. Gesta, L,4,p.8. 

47. He was, however, far from uncritical, disapproving of Bohemond's appropria- 
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clusively dependent on, the Gesta — paint the same picture of 
a responsible Bohemond, urging his men to show solicitude for 
the local population as he led them through the Balkans.*? In so 
doing, Bohemond was, consciously or unconsciously, providing 
for one of Alexius’ most pressing concerns: that the commanders 
of contingents should prevent their men from plundering the 
districts through which they passed. Already in November 1096 
Alexius was requesting Godfrey of Bouillon to restrain his men 
and he seems to have made another such request that December, 
after pillaging had gone on for several days. We find Alexius 
making the same request of Bohemond a couple of months later, 
after Bohemond had already begun to show his willingness to 
keep his troops in good order. There is no reason to doubt that 
the gist of a letter of Alexius to Bohemond has been preserved 
in the version offered by William of Tyre. We should not, of 
course, take at face value Alexius’ claim in this letter that ‘we 
have always held you dear and welcome’, while his pressing in- 
vitation to come ‘as fast as possible’ to Constantinople was not 
solely due to ‘our heart's yen to love and honour you'.? Nor 
was it solely due to Alexius' desire, expressed in the letter, that 
Bohemond should discipline his troops.?! Alexius was evidently 
trying to separate Bohemond from his men, as he had already 
done with Hugh of Vermandois, and as he would later do in the 
case of Raymond of Toulouse.? Bohemond in effect declined 
the invitation to hurry ahead of his troops: the Normans were 
still in the vicinity of the river Vardar, during whose crossing they 


tion of Antioch and he parted company with Bohemond at that time. For the section 
of his work relating events after Bohemond's appropriation of Antioch, he very seldom 
uses words of praise for Bohemond: see R.Hill's preface to Gesta, p.x,n.3,p.xiii; 
Yewdale, 61; E.A.Hanawalt, ‘Norman views of Eastern Christendom: from the First 
Crusade to the Principality of Antioch’, The Meeting of Two Worlds. Cultural Ex- 
change between East and West during the Period of the Crusades, ed. V.P.Goss 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan 1986) p.117 & n.3 on pp.120-1. 

48. Guibert, III,2,p.152; HBS,ch.8,p.177. 

49. Albert, I1,7,9,pp.304,305; F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
Ostrómischen Reiches, I,pt.2 (Munich 1925) nos.1187,1188,p.44. 

50. Will. Tyre, 11,14,c0l.263; Dólger no.1197,pp.45-6, where the case is put for regard- 
ing the content, if not exact form, as that of an authentic letter of Alexius. 

51. Will. Tyre. 11,14,col.264. 

52. Al. X,7,p.214; Sew.,315; Raym.ch.2,p.237; Hill & Hill 22. 
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were attacked by imperial troops, and at this distance from 
Constantinople they would have been quite unable to come rapidly 
to Bohemond's assistance. But he continued to impress upon his 
troops the need for self-restraint. He furiously opposed the design 
of his nephew Tancred and ‘all the others’ to sack a well-stocked 
town, and the grateful citizens are said to have come out to him, 
carrying crosses in their hands. Subsequently he promised im- 
perial officials that all the livestock seized by his men would be 
handed back. And, several weeks later, when he had reached 
Roussa (modern Keshan), some 120 miles from Constantinople, 
he did respond to another invitation from Alexius. He set forth 
with only a few knights, ahead of the rest of the army. None 
of the Latin writers convincingly belies Anna’s assertion that 
Bohemond showed himself willing to swear an oath to Alexius. 
He did so ‘very enthusiastically’, says Anna, because his forces 
were ‘modest’ in size — but also, allegedly, ‘because he was a 
born perjurer'. A suggestive detail in corroboration of Anna’s 
indication of his willingness comes in the form of chronology. 
Only a few days can have passed between Bohemond’s arrival 
at Constantinople and his swearing of an oath.* An early writer 


53. Gesta, I1,5,p.10; Hagenmeyer, Chronologie, 59-60; Yewdale 40-1; Runciman 
156-7. 

54. Gesta, II,5,p.11; Ad.X,11,p.230; Sew.,326; Dólger,no.1199,p.46. 

55. Al. X,11, p.232; Sew.,328. Albert (11,18,p.312) claims that Bohemond initially 
refused to have an audience with the emperor but was eventually won round by Godfrey 
of Bouillon's persistent persuasion. Albert was relying on a source favourable to 
Godfrey and his account of the Crusaders’ stay at Constantinople greatly exaggerates 
Godfrey's importance at that stage of the expedition. His claim is therefore highly 
suspect, and in other respects his account of Bohemond's position at that time is open 
to doubt: see below, 244. Albert's allegation (11,14, p.309) that Bohemond proposed 
to Godfrey that together they should mount a joint-attack on Alexius, only to be 
rebuffed by Godfrey, lacks corroborative évidence. Admittedly, an argument from 
silence is blunted by the fact that Bohemond would have kept his proposal confiden- 
tial, as Lilie (Kreuzfahrerstaaten, 4-5) points out. However, it is most probable that 
Bohemond was too well aware of the difficulties which a siege of Constantinople 
would have posed for the Crusaders to have proposed an attack: see above, 200. 

56. Anna may have compressed events in representing Bohemond as going straight 
to Alexius and as swearing his oath on the day after his first audience with him (A/. 
X,11,pp.231-2; Sew.,327-8). However, the interval between Bohemond's arrival and 
his oathtaking is not likely to have exceeded four or five days: Hagenmeyer, 
Chronologie 64-5; Dólger no.1200,p.46. Only after extracting an oath from Bohemond 
would Alexius have been likely to have invited Count Raymond to Constantinople. 
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sympathetic to Bohemond's nephew, Tancred, rhetorically bewails 
that Bohemond was 'intoxicated' by the honeyed words of 
Alexius' emissaries and deceived by 'the proffered riches of 
Constantinople'; *he rejoices to be granted so easily what his 
lengthy assault on the Greeks had not gained for him’.*’ 
Without doubt Alexius showered gifts of gold, silver and 
vestments upon Bohemond at the time of his oath-taking.?? The 
two men behaved courteously towards one another. Bohemond 
had proved himself more assiduous, and probably more effec- 
tive, than any other commander in restraining his troops from 
plundering, and he had not jibbed at taking an oath, as several 
other leaders, such as Godfrey of Bouillon, had done. These facets 
of Bohemond's behaviour cannot have escaped Alexius' atten- 
tion, and they may well have served to allay his distrust. 

I will, for the moment, sidestep the hoary question of precisely 
what were the formal, and less formal, undertakings which 
Bohemond and Alexius made to one another in April 1097. There 
was time for many conversations and the bandying of many in- 
formal suggestions and proposals, as well as for oath-taking, dur- 
ing the quite lengthy period for which Bohemond ‘lingered in the 
palace’, in the words of William of Tyre.’ The palace in which 
Alexius received Bohemond and the other Crusading leaders was 
apparently that of Blachernae, which had been grandiosely rebuilt 
only a few years earlier.” The glittering new complex of 
buildings can hardly have failed to impress upon Westerners the 
abiding wealth and power of the emperor. 

Whatever words may have passed between Alexius and 
Bohemond in the palace, Bohemond’s role in the ensuing weeks 
was a very prominent one. On two occasions, at least, he played 


57. Ralph,ch.10,p.612. 

58. Al. X11, p.233; Sew.,328; John Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, XVI11,25,ed. 
T.Büttner-Wobst, III (Bonn 1897) 749; Ralph,ch.10,p.612. Bohemond is one of the 
very few Crusading leaders expressly said to have received vestments, as well as silver 
and gold. The choice of gifts may possibly reflect a taste on Bohemond's part for 
Byzantine trappings and attire, as well as Alexius’ awareness of this. However, Stephen 
of Blois and Robert of Normandy were also offered ‘as many nomismata and silken 
garments as they pleased’: Fulcher,1,9,p.332; trs. Ryan & Fink 80. 

59. Will. Tyre, HI, 15, col.265. Below, 210. 

60. W. Müller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur topographie Istanbuls (Tübingen 1977) 223. 
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the part of Alexius' lieutenant and acted, in effect, as Alexius' 
*heavy', leaning on other Crusaders to make them swear an oath 
to the emperor. This active and pivotal role seems to have been 
unique to Bohemond. Other Crusading leaders were encouraged 
by Alexius to persuade their fellows to swear,® but only 
Bohemond threatened his fellows with violence. 

The most eminent object of Bohemond's attentions was Count 
Raymond of Toulouse. Anna is totally silent about this episode, 
as well she might be, seeing that it would mar her scenario of 
her father's wholly cordial relations with the clean-living 
Raymond, who stood out like ‘the sun from the stars’. For in 
fact Raymond was on worse terms with Alexius than virtually 
any other Crusade leader for much, if not all, of his stay at 
Constantinople. Members of his large host had repeatedly come 
to blows with their imperial Pecheneg escorts and had engaged 
in plundering during their journey across the Balkans. Raymond 
accepted an invitation from Alexius to hurry ahead of his army, 
weaponless and with only a few followers. Raymond was ap- 
palled when at Constantinople he heard that the troops whom 
he had left behind had been attacked, routed and some of them 
slain by Byzantine forces. He felt betrayed and through high- 
ranking intermediaries he solemnly charged Alexius with an act 
of treachery.9 Alexius’ response was to deny that his forces had 
actually attacked Raymond's men, but to promise to give him 
satisfaction by means of arbitration. The precise form or legal 
status of the arbitration procedure is not indicated by our sources, 
principal among whom is Raymond of Aguilers. But we are told 
that Alexius put forward ‘a surety of satisfaction’ (obsidem 
satisfactionis), presumably to guarantee that he would make such 
amends as the arbitrators might award. The man selected to be 
his pledge was presumably someone in whom he had confidence, 
and for whose well-being he was publicly supposed to care. The 


61. Al. X,9,10,pp.221,225,228; Sew.,319,322,325. 

. 62. Raym. ch.2, p.237; Hill & Hill 22; Dolger no.1201,p.46. The invitation was brought 
by Raymond's own envoys, who further reported that ‘Bohemond, the duke of 
Lorraine (Godfrey of Bouillon| and the count of Flanders [Robert], and other leaders, 
were urging this’, Raym. ibid.. 

63. Raym. ch.2,p.238; Hill & Hill 23; Tudebode, 11,7,p.21; Hill & Hill 29. 
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name of this pledge was Bohemond. The arbitration took place 
and the arbitrators, whoever they may have been, found against 
Raymond. Raymond had to release Bohemond, without having 
gained reparation.“ Raymond remained bitter and, as his large 
army closed on Constantinople, he seriously considered taking 
vengeance on Alexius for the ignominy and hurt which he and 
his men had suffered. At the same time, Alexius renewed his ef- 
forts to induce Raymond to 'do the same homage as the other 
princes’. And these other princes themselves urged Raymond not 
to fight fellow-Christians (i.e. the Byzantines) when the Turks 
were at hand. But Bohemond went further still. He is said to have 
‘declared that he would be the emperor's helper [or officer: 
adjutorem|, should the count contrive anything against him, or 
if he put off homage and the oaths any longer’.© The writer of 
these words was Raymond of Aguilers, who describes himself as 
a chaplain of the count of Toulouse, in the context of the siege 
of Antioch. His account is highly critical of the Byzantine 
authorities’ treatment of Count Raymond's host from the mo- 
ment it entered Byzantine territory. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he is exaggerating the bitterness of Count Raymond's 
resentment towards Alexius, or that he is falsely and maliciously 
pinning the role of ‘helper’ or ‘officer’ of the emperor onto 
Bohemond. For the role is clearly implied by writers broadly sym- 
pathetic towards Bohemond, notably the author of the Gesta. 
The latter makes Bohemond threaten that if Count Raymond did 
anything ‘unjust’ to the emperor, or refused him fealty, ‘he 
himself would take the emperor's part’. Bohemond was acting, 
or posing, as the emperor's right-hand-man, pressing other 
Crusading leaders to make solemn undertakings to Alexius and 


64. Raym. ch.2,p.238; Hill & Hill 24; Tudebode, II,7,p.21; Hill & Hill 29. Yewdale 
(p.45) is one of the very few scholars to remark upon the apparent oddness of Alexius' 
choice of pledge. 

65. Raym. ch.2,p.238; Hill & Hill 24; cf.France, Anna Comnena 22. 

66. Raym. ch.11,p.257; Hill & Hill 54. On Raymond of Aguilers, see ibid., 6-7; 
Hill & Hill, Raymond IV 30; Riley-Smith 79. 

67. Gesta, I1, 6, p. 13; Tudebode, II, 7, p. 21; Hill & Hill 30; Ralph ch. 12, p. 613; 
Guibert, III, 5, p. 155. The key role of Bohemond was underlined by Count Raymond 
when in autumn 1098 he repeated ‘the words and the oath which he had sworn to 
the emperor on Bohemond's advice', Gesta, X, 31, p. 75; Tudebode, XII, 6, p. 87; 
Hill & Hill 95; below, n. 305. 
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threatening those such as Raymond, who were contemplating 
military action against him. 

Bohemond was making his stand at a time when Raymond's 
host, probably the largest of all the Crusading contingents, was 
at, or very near, Constantinople. Yet he was doing so without 
benefit of troops of his own — and thus was presumably pro- 
posing to lead Byzantine soldiers against Raymond and his men. 
For he had left his nephew Tancred in charge of the South Italian 
Normans. Tancred at once departed from his uncle's policy and, 
almost certainly, from his instructions. For he led his contingent 
off the main highway to a 'certain valley full of all kinds of things 
which are good to'eat’.® Our Latin sources do not expressly 


68. On the size of Raymond's host, see Runciman 337. Raymond of Aguilers' in- 
dication that the count's army had arrived at Constantinople when he considered taking 
vengeance on Alexius is inherently probable. The count would hardly have publicly 
contemplated violence unless his army was in the offing, for he had travelled ahead 
unarmed, with only a few companions. Raymond of Aguilers is liable to confuse mat- 
ters of chronology, but his account of the situation at Constantinople in April 1097 
is circumstantial and deserves trust in the one detail where it differs significantly from 
the Gesta: Raym. ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 24; Gesta, II, 6, p. 13. Tudebode's se- 
quence coincides with or echoes Raymond's: Tudebode, II, 7, p. 21; Hill & Hill 29. 
Hagenmeyer (Chronologie 68-9), followed by most modern scholars, gives preference 
to the Gesta’s sequence and places the army's arrival just after the confrontation with 
Bohemond and Raymond's oath-swearing. (See, however, Chalandon, Premiére 
Croisade 147; Hill & Hill, Raymond IV 41). Hagenmeyer's date for the arrival of 
the Provencals — ‘towards April 27’ — is unexceptionable, but his dating of 
Raymond's oath-swearing to April 26 is probably a day or two too early. For given 
that Raymond had arrived in Constantinople ‘towards April 21’ (Hagenmeyer, 
Chronologie 67), he is likely to have spent six or seven days in visiting Alexius, learn- 
ing of his army's plight, complaining to Alexius, submitting to arbitration, rebuff- 
ing further repeated requests for homage and contemplating hostilities against Alexius: 
Raym. ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 23-4. Ralph of Caen even supposes (ch. 12, p. 613) 
that Tancred with the South Italian Normans had already crossed to Asia Minor by 
the time that Raymond was finally inducéd to swear an oath. Albert's statement (II, 
20, p. 314) that Raymond ‘having become agreeable and beloved to the emperor, 
tarried fifteen days in Constantinople, ... having become under faith (fide) and 
oath his man' is not strictly accurate. For homage is just what Raymond refused to 
Alexius, *on peril of his life'. He was only willing to swear to respect the life and 
possessions of Alexius: Raym. ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 24; cf. J.H. Hill & L.L. 
Hill, ‘The convention of Alexius Comnenus and Raymond of Saint-Gilles’, American 
Historical Review 58 (1953) p. 324 & n. 11, pp. 325-6; eidem, Raymond IV 41-2. 
Albert's chronological indication as to the length of Raymond's stay after his oath- 
swearing may also be erroneous, albeit only by one or two days. Hagenmeyer's dating 
of his departure from Constantinople to ‘towards May 10’ (Chronologie 71) is well- 
grounded. See also Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 9 & nn. 53, 55, 56 on pp. 337, 338-9. 

69. Gesta, II, 5, p. 11. 
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state how they gained access to the produce of this valley, but 
pillaging was the obvious method. Tancred had allegedly already 
spurned the offer of gifts from Alexius, and his withdrawal to 
the fertile valley was probably made in preparation for his next 
move. He resumed the march eastwards but, instead of paying 
a visit to Alexius and swearing the oath which was required of 
him, he slipped across the Bosporus together with ‘nearly all 
Bohemond’s host’.” Tancred is said to have been disguised as a 
common infantryman’! and other leading Normans from Italy, 
such as Richard of Salerno, Tancred's cousin, crossed with him. 
Thus they, too, avoided taking an oath to the emperor. Alexius 
was displeased, but let the matter drop until after the Crusaders 
had helped him to regain Nicaea. After Nicaea had fallen, Alexius 
summoned all the leading Crusaders to an audience with him, 
partly in order to reward them for what he considered to be their 
service and partly to extract oaths and homage from those who 
had still not rendered them to him. That Alexius should still have 
been insisting on this when the Crusaders were some way from 
his capital and plainly intent on continuing their journey 
eastwards, indicates the high expectations which he had of the 
binding force of these rites. For Alexius they were not merely 
a device to debar the Crusade leaders from attacking him in 
Constantinople, but a positive means of committing them to hand 
over such former imperial possessions as they might capture. 
Alexius must have been aware that the odds against the Crusaders' 
capture of any major fortress were long. For he is said to have 
assessed as nil their chances of taking Nicaea by themselves, and 
he had supplied them with siege engines there.”” Their prospects 
of traversing Anatolia and the Tauros range and then of captur- 
ing fortresses further afield cannot have looked bright, but Alexius 
was determined to profit from such successes as they might 
enjoy.” He could feel that the Crusaders were doubly bounden 


70. Gesta, II, 7, p. 13. 

71. Ralph ch. 12, p. 613. 

72. Al. XI, 2, p.11; Sew. pp.335-6. 

73. As Anna all but acknowledges in a moment of candor: A/. XIV, 2, p. 146; Sew, 
439. Anna's phrasing of Alexius' instructions to Taticius — that he should take over 
‘the cities that they captured, if indeed (ei ge) God were to grant (them) this favour’ 
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to him, legally by their sworn undertakings and practically by 
their lack of siege equipment of their own. 

It was, according to Anna, Bohemond who ‘first of all [the 
Crusader leaders] . . . was persuaded immediately’ by Alexius’ 
offer of gifts. He ‘counselled them all to go back to the emperor’. 
Anna explains Bohemond's eagerness banally, as being due to 
his habitual overwhelming greed for lucre, rather than by any 
hint of a special relationship between him and Alexius.”4 But she 
does recognize Bohemond's key role in getting Tancred to swear 
‘the oath’, after the other recalcitrants had done so. Other leaders 
besides Bohemond had been encouraging their fellows to swear, 
and the emperor's relatives tried to put pressure on Tancred. 
Tancred's response was to agree to swear, in return for the 
emperor's gigantic tent'filled with money! When one of 
Alexius’ commanders, George Palaeologos, jostled him for this 
impertinence, he sprang at him. It was Bohemond who restrained 
Tancred and urged him to show respect for a kinsman of the 
emperor and to swear the oath. Ralph of Caen, an admirer and 
former follower of Bohemond,” as well as the encomiast of 
Tancred, shows embarrassment at Bohemond’s role in obliging 
Tancred to go back to the emperor and swear. He claims that 
Bohemond was himself acting under duress; for when Alexius 
had learnt of Tancred’s secret crossing of the Bosporus, he had 
suspected the other Crusading leaders of trickery and of abet- 
ting Tancred: ‘Principally at Bohemond was cast his gaze which 
anger made malevolent’. With eyes flashing and ‘throat thunder- 


— may faithfully reflect Alexius’ doubts as to the likelihood of such a contingency: 
Al. XI, 3, p. 17; Sew., 341. 

74. Al. XI, 3, p. 16; Sew., 340. 

75. Anna's account of this episode is basically compatible with that of Ralph, ch. 
18-19, pp. 619-20. (Al. XI, 3, p. 17; Sew., 340-1). Ralph's prime aim was to eulogize 
Tancred, whom he had joined in the Levant. His partisanship, exaggeration of 
Tancred’s feats and penchant for long, invented, speeches are blatant, but these 
qualities do not rob him of significance as a guide to the course of events. His prin- 
cipal informant was Tancred himself, whom he describes as looking to him to record 
‘the victories of the army of Christ’: Ralph, preface, 603; J.-C. Payen, ‘Les ‘‘Gesta 
Tancredi” de Raoul de Caen’, La chanson de geste et le mythe carolingien. Mélanges 
René Louis, II (Mayenne 1982) 1052-3; L. Boehm, ‘Die ‘“‘Gesta Tancredi" des Radulf 
von Caen’, Historisches Jahrbuch 75 (1956) 50-1, 59-60, 66-7 (on Ralph’s view of 
the emperor); Hanawalt, Norman views 118. 

76. Ralph, preface, 603; Payen, ‘‘Gesta Tancredi" 1052; below, n. 151. 
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ing threats’, Alexius forced Bohemond ‘willy-nilly’ to swear that 
he would hand over Tancred to do homage. Bohemond is subse- 
quently depicted as carrying out this task." Ralph represents 
him as in a wretched position, having succumbed to Alexius' gifts 
and being unable to gainsay Alexius’ commands. Ralph is at once 
holding Bohemond responsible for the fact that Tancred had to 
swear any oath to Alexius, and seeking to account for Bohemond's 
behaviour. His various explanations," including his claim that 
Bohemond swore a special, supplementary, oath to bring Tancred 
to heel, are very questionable. Even so, Ralph's account does cor- 
roborate Anna's evidence that Bohemond was instrumental in 
getting Tancred to make the same undertakings, while using the 
same ritual, as the other leaders had done.” 


One other feature of Bohemond's actions in the spring of 1097 
may be noted — or rather, his apparent inaction. Bohemond 
stayed on longer at Constantinople itself than any other leader 
is known to have done. He arrived there around April 10 and 
left it to join the main Crusading host at Nicaea early in May, 
perhaps around May 7.9 He thus passed the best part of a 
month in the vicinity of the emperor.?! He had not rejoined his 


77. Ralph, ch. 12, pp.613-4; ch. 17, p.618; below, 231. Ralph omits the detail, 
reported by Anna, that Bohemond physically restrained Tancred from violence in 
the presence of Alexius and stresses that Tancred came to terms with Alexius only 
very reluctantly and that he made the foedus conditional upon Alexius' aid to the 
Crusaders. But he does not deny that their right hands were joined or that ‘the ritual 
was celebrated which princes observe for these foedera' (chs. 17-18, pp. 618-19). He 
thus acknowledges that Bohemond fulfilled his mission to make Tancred do homage. 
Fealty is not mentioned by Ralph explicitly, but if Tancred did homage he could 
scarcely have refused Alexius fealty. See F.-L. Ganshof, ‘Recherches sur le lien juridi- 
que qui unissait les chefs de la premiére Croisade à l'empereur byzantin’. Mélanges 
offerts à Paul-Edmond Martin (Geneva 1961) 56, 60, 61, n. 2; M. Bloch, Feudal 
Society, trs. L.A. Manyon, I (London 1965) 146-7. 

78. Bohemond's ‘somnolence’, ‘laziness’ and even ‘inexperience’ are cited by Ralph 
ch. 13, pp. 613, 614. 

79. Ralph ch. 18, p. 619; Al. XI, 3, p. 17; Sew., 341. 

80. The date of his arrival at Constantinople has been fairly firmly established by 
Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 64-5. He conducted supplies to the Crusaders at Nicaea, 
long enough after their arrival there (on May 6) for them to run short of food, but 
in time for them to be able to begin their attack on the city on May 14, presumably 
having been reinvigorated by the foresaid supplies. If Bohemond arrived around May 
11 and if (as the Gesta, II, 7, p. 14 perhaps suggests) he had made part of the journey 
by sea, he would have left Constantinople around May 7. 

81. Bohemond was put up at the monastery of Sts Cosmas and Damian, near which 
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men outside the City walls after swearing his oath, as Godfrey 
of Bouillon had done, and his continuous stay at Constantinople 
was lengthier than that of such other leaders as Godfrey, Robert 
of Normandy, Stephen of Blois or Robert of Flanders.” 
Raymond of Toulouse did, it is true, stay for about nineteen days. 
But, as has been noted above, six or seven days are likely to have 
been consumed in altercations with Alexius concerning the at- 
tack on his army; and, after the battered army arrived around 
April 27, it must have needed several days to recuperate, while 
the crossing of the Bosporus had also to be organized. This 
organization would have taken all the longer, in that Raymond's 
army was probably the largest of all the Crusading 
contingents.9^ So there were straightforward logistical reasons 


other Crusaders had encamped earlier: Al. X, 9. 10, pp. 220, 228, 231; Sew., 319, 
325, 327. There is no evidence that Bohemond subsequently took up residence in the 
nearby Blachernae palace, as did Stephen of Blois: see n. 82. But Alexius' designa- 
tion of him as pledge in response to Raymond’s demand for requital indicates that 
he kept in close contact with the palace. On the location of ‘the Cosmidion', a com- 
plex which encompassed the monastery of Sts Cosmas and Damian, see R. Janin, 
Constantinople byzantine (Paris 1964) 461-2; idem, La géographie ecclésiastique de 
l'empire byzantin, 1, tome 3 (Paris 19692) 287, 289. 

82. Godfrey, with most of his commanders (though not his brother Baldwin) seems 
to have visited the palace and to have sworn his oath on January 20. He seems to 
have rejoined his men on the western shore of the Bosporos and subsequently, at 
Alexius' request, crossed with them to the Asian shore. Albert's chronological data 
concerning the movements of Godfrey, the hero of his (hypothetical) source, is most 
probably reliable: Albert, II, 15-17, pp. 310-12; Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 53-4; Dólger 
no. 1196, p. 45; France, Anna Comnena, p. 24 & n. 38 on p. 35. Godfrey paid fre- 
quent visits to Alexius' palace but his purpose was to complain about the scarcity 
of provisions, not amicable hobnobbing: Albert, II, 17, p. 312. Relations between 
Byzantines and Crusaders may have been even more fraught than Albert makes out. 
For it is possible that the clash with the Latins ascribed by Anna to Maundy Thurs- 
day (April 2) may really have been triggered off by disputes over provisioning, quite 
unconnected with the oath which Godfrey had already sworn: A/. X, 9, pp. 221-2; 
Sew., 320. Robert of Normandy spent, with his forces, fourteen days encamped before 
Constantinople: Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 71-2. Robert's travelling companion, 
Stephen of Blois, spent ten of those days with Alexius in his palace, a statistic which 
enhances his claim to have received special consideration from the emperor: 
Hagenmeyer no. 4, p. 139. Robert of Flanders seems to have arrived at Constantinople 
after Bohemond (Albert, II, 19, p. 313) and formed part of the host which reached 
Nicaea on May 6: Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 70. 

83. Above, n. 68. 

84. Hill & Hill, Raymond IV 43; above, n. 68. According to Guibert, IIi, 5, p. 155, 
Raymond, after swearing his oath ‘chose to rest inactive for a while together with 
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for Raymond's staying on at Constantinople after Godfrey of 
Bouillon and most of the other leaders had set forth towards 
Nicaea, and there is no firm evidence that Raymond's relations 
with the emperor were particularly close or cordial at that 
time. Bohemond, in contrast, had no liabilities of his own to 
detain him in Constantinople for, as we have seen, 'nearly all 
Bohemond's host’ had accompanied Tancred across the Bosporus. 
From there it joined up with the other contingents making for 
Nicaea, fired by zeal to fight the Turks. Such, at least, is the im- 
pression conveyed by Ralph of Caen. Ralph also sounds what 
is probably an authentic note of impatience on the part of 
Tancred, and not merely a literary or propagandistic device to 
heighten the contrast between his free-spirited, bellicose, hero and 
a Bohemond disastrously compromised by ‘somnolence’ or greed. 
Tancred is said to have sent back two knights, whose names are 
given, to ‘rebuke’ Bohemond for his ‘delays’ at Constantinople 
and to warn him that unless he hurried, he would, in effect, miss 
out on the action for ‘the enemy would have been defeated without 
him'.56 Bohemond is credited with a little more energy and sense 
of purpose by the Gesta. He is said to have stayed behind in order 
to consult with the emperor as to how provisions could be con- 
veyed to the forces advancing on Nicaea. Some days after they 


his forces’ on the outskirts of Constantinople. Bohemond, in contrast, is represented 
as closeted with the emperor. 

85. Raym. (ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 24) states that because Count Raymond refused 
homage to Alexius, ‘the emperor dispensed little to him’. For all the chaplain's bitter 
antipathy towards Alexius (which caused him to belittle Alexius' distribution of gifts 
after the capture of Nicaea), his circumstantial account of Raymond's confrontation 
with Alexius and Bohemond elucidates the briefer references to the episode in the 
Gesta and deserves priority over the sources which are silent on this score. These sources 
are Anna (Al. X, ll, p. 235; Sew., 330), Albert (II, 20, p. 314) and Will. Tyre (Il, 
21, col. 272). Both Anna and Albert (followed, I think, by Will. Tyre) were most 
probably influenced by hindsight tinged, in Anna's case, by affection for the man 
who became her father's staunch ally. Albert's erroneous assertion that Raymond 
became ‘under faith and oath (Alexius") man’ casts doubt on his general sketch of 
Raymond's dealings with Alexius, a topic of secondary interest to him: above, n. 
68. Anyway, Alexius did bestow sorne gifts on Raymond and thus a reconciliation 
of sorts was effected. This presumably involved a visit by Raymond to the palace 
and a distribution of gifts to his large host on a corresponding scale. Some reminiscence 
of this reconciliation and distribution could have reached Albert. See also Lilie, 
Kreuzfahrerstaaten 9. 

86. Ralph ch. 13, p. 614. 
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had actually reached Nicaea, and were desperately short of bread, 
Bohemond arrived. He directed that ‘a very great quantity of mer- 
chandise be brought to us by sea',*? and abruptly created an 
abundance of food. Goods poured in by land as well as by sea 
and we hear of no further provisioning problems for the remainder 
of the siege of Nicaea. This was a singular achievement since, 
as we have seen? ‘nearly all Bohemond's host’ had accompanied 
Tancred across the Bosporus and Bohemond had, in a sense, been 
left high and dry. The ‘very great quantity of merchandise’ and 
the ships bringing it must have been supplied by the emperor, 
as the Gesta itself implies in mentioning Bohemond's ‘consulta- 
tion’ with him concerning the provisioning.9? For the task of 
bringing up supplies Bohemond was wholly dependent on Byzan- 
tine assistance and was in effect acting as liaison officer and 
quartermaster between Alexius and the entire company of 
Crusaders. He presumably retained this role throughout the siege. 
His qualities of leadership and force of personality may perhaps 
suffice to account for his prominent role in the siege. He took 
up a position ‘on the prime side of the city’ (in fact, the northern 
side, beside Lake Ascanios), according to the Gesta, and Tancred 
was stationed next to him.” But his standing and influence can 
hardly have suffered from his acting as quartermaster to the 
Crusade. 

Other leading Crusaders had been cossetted and flattered by 
Alexius at the time when he sought an oath from them and, in 
some cases, subsequently. For example, Hugh of Vermandois was 
given ‘plenty of money’ and received with full honours. This recep- 
tion seems to have more than made up for the fact that he had 
initially been kept in close confinement. For we find him subse- 


87. Gesta, II, 7, p. 14. 

88. Above 208. 

89. Gesta, 1l, 7, p. 13; cf. HBS, ch. 19, p. 180; Robert of Rheims, Historia 
Hierosolimitana, MI, 1, RHO, U1, p. 755; Guibert, III, 5, p. 155. Stephen of Blois’ 
first letter, written at Nicaea in June 1097, alludes to the ships of ‘the pious emperor’ 
shuttling ‘night and day’ between Constantinople and a port nearby to Nicaea, bear- 
ing food: Hagenmeyer no. 4, p. 138. 

90. Gesta, II, 8, p. 16. Supplementary topographical information in Tudebode, II, 
9, p. 22; Hill & Hill 31; HBS, ch. 21, p. 181; Raym. ch. 3, p. 239; Hill & Hill 25. 
Characteristically, and fallaciously, Albert promotes Godfrey to the prime position 
in the siege: II, 22, p. 315. 
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quently portrayed as urging Godfrey of Bouillon to swear the 
oath which he himself had sworn.? The very obduracy of 
Godfrey in refusing to swear, as well as the formidable size of 
his forces, earned him a lavish reception and sumptuous presents 
when at last he did agree to visit Alexius in his palace. According 
to Albert of Aix, Godfrey ‘not only gave himself over to him 
[Alexius] to be his son, as is the custom of the land, but also, 
with hands joined, to be his vassal'.?? Albert's allegation that 
some kind of formal adoption ceremony occurred gains some sup- 
port from Stephen of Blois’ contemporary account of his recep- 
tion at the palace: ‘the emperor has received me worthily and 
honourably and most solicitously, as if I were his own son... 
and there is no duke, count or other magnate in all our army 
of God whom he trusts or favours more than he does me’.” No 
formal ceremony of adoption is mentioned, but Alexius’ profes- 
sion of fatherly feelings for Stephen probably was voiced aloud. 
It was in keeping with his repeated urgings that Stephen should 
entrust one of his own sons to his charge, and with his entertain- 
ing of Stephen in the palace for ten days.” Stephen of Blois was 
one of the wealthiest as well as one of the stupidest of the leaders 
and Alexius seems to have been at pains to flatter and captivate 
him. He sought to harness his resources to the empire's interests 
even at a time when most of the Crusaders were encamped before 
Nicaea, and no longer posed any threat to the capital. He was 
thus seeking to forge longer-term relationships with some leaders, 
besides having *used the more sensible ones as intermediaries with 
the more recalcitrant ones.'?? Anna shows a fair knowledge of 
the background and resources of several leading Crusaders — 
the facts that Hugh was brother of the king of France, and that 
Godfrey of Bouillon and a certain ‘Raoul’ (who has not been 
firmly identified) were at the head of large armies.” Her 
knowledge presumably reflects assessments made by Alexius at 
91. Al. X, 7, 9, pp. 215, 225; Sew., 315, 322. 
92. Albert, H, 16, pp. 310-11; Ganshof, Recherches 57-8. 


93. Hagenmeyer no. 4, p. 138; cf. p. 139. 


94. Hagenmeyer no. 4, pp. 138, 139. These details are too specific to have been in- 
vented by Stephen. 


95. Al. X, 10, p. 228; Sew., 325. 
96. Al. X, 7, 9, 10, pp. 213, 220, 226; Sew., 313, 318, 323. 
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the time, in his quest for collaborators. So was there really 
anything 'special' in the relationship between Alexius and 
Bohemond? For, after all, we find not only Hugh of Vermandois 
but also, in later April, Godfrey and Count Robert of Flanders 
urging others to come to terms with Alexius.” 

The question can be answered affirmatively on the basis of the 
scraps of eyidence already cited. Bohemond received largesse from 
Alexius, and was perhaps reckoned among his 'sons'.?* But he 
was also assigned active roles and responsibilities by the emperor, 
standing as his pledge during the first dispute with Raymond of 
Toulouse and as, in effect, his quartermaster for the Crusaders 
before Nicaea: judging by Stephen of Blois' letter to his wife, 
supplies continued to be ferried to the Crusaders throughout the 
siege, and this was presumably done under Bohemond's general 
superintendence.?? No other leader is mentioned as having per- 
formed such duties, nor is any other leader known to have spent 
so long in close proximity to Alexius. Bohemond's readiness to 
take Alexius' side against Count Raymond might be explained 
simply by his appreciation of the size of Raymond's forces and 
resources and a sense of rivalry with Raymond for ascendancy 
over the other Western leaders: his own standing would be im- 
paired if Raymond successfully defied efforts to place him under 
ties of obligation towards the emperor, whose ‘helper’ or ‘of- 
ficer? Bohemond was. This consideration may, indeed, have 
strengthened Bohemond's resolve to whip Raymond into line.!9 
But he showed similar determination in obliging Tancred to 
journey back by sea to the /evée which Alexius held after the cap- 
ture of Nicaea and, as has already been noted, he had pressed 


97. They pressed Raymond of Toulouse not to fight against fellow Christians, i.e. 
the Byzantines: Gesta, II, 6, p. 13; Raym. ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 24. 

98. Ralph (ch. 9, p. 611; cf. ch. 11, p. 612) purports to cite a letter of Alexius to 
Bohemond in which Alexius promises to indulge him as a son, if he will show a son's 
loyalty and good-will. This letter may merely be a heavily embroidered version of 
the one also known to Will. Tyre (II, 14, cols. 263-4; above, n. 50), but Ralph may, 
through Tancred or Bohemond himself, have heard that Bohemond was addressed 
by Alexius as a ‘son’: see Dólger, no. 1197, p. 46; Ganshof, Recherches 58. 

99. Hagenmeyer no. 4, pp. 138-9, 226. See above 213. 

100. Runciman (p. 163) lays emphasis on Bohemond's rivalry with Raymond, and 
suggests that he still hoped for a formal command under Alexius: he was ‘eager to 
please the emperor’. Runciman does not raise the question of how far he succeeded. 
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all the other commanders to attend it.'?! He cannot then have 
been motivated by personal rivalry with particular individuals.!9? 
He may well have been instrumental in getting other, unnamed 
commanders to swear: it was only the stubborn stand of a power- 
ful leader such as Count Raymond that gained the attention of 
the chroniclers. There may, in fact, be sense in the statement 
which Robert of Rheims attributes to Count Raymond at Antioch: 
the city could not be made over to Bohemond ‘because of the 
oaths which, through Bohemond, they had made to the 
Constantinopolitan emperor’.!°* This declaration was probably 
developed by Robert out of a statement which the Gesta attributes 
to Count Raymond in the same context. Nonetheless, Robert, 
for all his derivativeness and rhetorical flourishes, was not ill- 
inspired in pinpointing Bohemond as the key intermediary bet- 
ween Alexius and the other Crusade commanders and as having 
been especially responsible for their taking of the oath. Moreover, 
the evidence garnered from other Latin sources and from the 
Alexiad suggests that Bohemond was performing this role con- 
sistently through April, May and June, and not merely at one 
or two sporadic moments of crisis. It was, after all, only 
Bohemond who, upon arriving at Constantinóple, was summoned 
by the emperor 'that he should come to talk secretly with 
him’.! No other leader is described as having ‘secretly’ confer- 
red with Alexius or, indeed, as having ‘talked’ with him. Only 


101. See above 209. Ralph's indication that Tancred made his reluctant journey by 
sea tallies with Stephen of Blois’ indication that the commanders were received by 
Alexius on an island: Ralph ch. 17, p. 618; Hagenmeyer no. 4, pp. 140, 235-6. 
102. Bohemond seems to have regained control over most of the South Italian Normans 
from Tancred during the siege of Nicaea and thus had no pressing personal need to 
cut down his nephew to size: see below 260. 

103. And even then, it is only from Raym. (ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 24) and from 
Tudebode (II, 7, p. 21; Hill & Hill 29) that we learn of Bohemond's role as imperial 
pledge. Whether or not Tudebode represents a source independent of Raym. is an 
open question: below, n. 132. Significantly, the sole Latin source to recount 
Bohemond's pressure on Tancred is that penned by Tancred's admirer, Ralph. Other 
commanders may have been overawed by Bohemond without the benefit of an eulogist 
to record their sentiments or plight. 

104. Robert of Rheims, Historia Hierosolimitana, VIII, 2, RHO, II, p. 843. 
105. Gesta, X, 31, p. 75; cf. Tudebode, XII, 6, p. 87; Hill & Hill 95. 

106. ‘ut veniret loqui simul secreto secum’, Gesta, II, 6, p. 11, 11.16-17; cf. 11.5-6; 
Tudebode, II, 2, p. 18; Hill & Hill 27. 

107. The translation by R. Hill of the Gesta, II, 6, p. 11, 11.17-18 — ‘Tunc illuc venit 
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of Bohemond is it said that he ‘took counsel’ with Alexius con- 
cerning provisioning and, as we have seen, after the capture of 
Nicaea it was Bohemond who ‘first of all. . . was persuaded im- 
mediately' to return to see the emperor and who urged all the 
other commanders to go, too. 

One may well object that if Bohemond was openly and con- 
sistently performing the function of ‘helper’ or ‘officer’ (adjutor) 
of Alexius, this role would have been described more explicitly 
and precisely in our sources. However, the Latin accounts com- 
posed within a generation of the Crusade pay, for the most part, 
only cursory attention to the Crusaders' dealings with Alexius 
and to the city of Constantinople itself. They are far more con- 
cerned with the combat against the Turks, the siege of Antioch 
and the progress through the Levant to Jerusalem. And these Latin 
accounts rest on a narrow range of sources which are themselves, 
in so far as they are extant and identifiable, far from objec- 
tive. Raymond of Aguilers, Ralph of Caen and the author of 
the Gesta focus on their respective heroes (or, in the Gesta’s case, 
sympathetic figures) and pay quite scant attention to other leaders, 
save when they crossed their heroes. Moreover, all our extant Latin 
narrative accounts were penned after Bohemond had become the 
arch-enemy of Alexius and none of their authors can have been 
present at the first, ‘secret’, meeting of Bohemond and Alexius 
or can have listened in on their converse at such other encounters 
à deux as may have ensued. The actions and words of spring 1097 
have thus had to travel through a whole series of prisms in order 
to reach us. 

It is therefore intriguing that both Anna Comnena and the Latin 
source most notably sympathetic towards Bohemond should single 
him out as having received special treatment from the moment 
of his arrival. Anna gives an exceptionally detailed description 


dux Godefridus cum fratre suo' — is misleading. Tunc followed by the perfect in 
the Gesta means 'subsequently', i.e. Godfrey and Baldwin went (back) to the City 
after Bohemond's ‘secret’ discussions with Alexius. For other such instances of func 
= ‘subsequently, thereupon’, see, e.g. Gesta, I, 4, p.8, 11.9, 14; II, 6, p.13, 1.15; VI, 
14, p. 32, 1.4 from bottom; IX, 21, p. 51, 1.7 from bottom; IX, 24, p.58, 1.2 from 
bottom; X, 39, p. 92, 1.13. 

108. See above, n. 103. 
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of his reception and says that her father, while not immediately 
acceding to his request for ‘the Domesticate of the East’, played 
him along with ‘fair hopes’ that ‘even this will come about before 
long’ provided that Bohemond’s actions, repute and general 
‘fidelity’ warranted it.!°? The Gesta, for its part, claims that 
Alexius made a special offer to Bohemond of ‘lands beyond 
Antioch (ab Antiochia retro), fifteen days’ journey in length and 
eight in width, provided that he would swear to him with free 
consent. And he (Alexius) swore to him that if he (Bohemond) 
kept faithfully that oath, he would never break his own’.!!° It 
is, at the very least, a curious coincidence that two wholly in- 
dependent sources should mention a deal whose essence is com- 
parable, even though they differ as to who initiated it and as to 
what it entailed (office or territory). They both represent Alexius 
as avowedly contemplating a special concession for Bohemond 
upon certain conditions — his swearing (and observance) of ‘that 
oath’, according to the Gesta; his general behaviour and ‘fidelity’, 
according to Anna, who presumably understands by this his obser- 
vance of the oath mentioned a page or so earlier, and 
subsequently.!! It is worth noting that the Gesta does not 
unambiguously represent Alexius as swearing to grant "lands 
beyond Antioch’ to Bohemond. He merely ‘said’ (dixit) that if 
Bohemond would ‘swear . . . with free consent’ he would ‘give’ 
them. And he swore to observe ‘his own’ oath so long as 
Bohemond kept ‘that oath’, i.e. the oath which he had earlier 
vainly sought from ‘all the leaders’ and which he now sought from 
Bohemond.!? The emperor's own oath is not defined but it 
seems to refer forwards to his oath to all the Crusaders delineated 
three sentences later: to keep good faith, to accompany them with 
an army and a navy, to provision them and to make good their 
losses. The Gesta's style is at once staccato and cumbersome and 
it would be very hazardous to deduce much from its use of dixit 
rather than a term specifically meaning ‘swore’. But the fact re- 
109. Al. X, 11, p. 234; Sew., 329. See above 191. 

110. Gesta, Il, 6, p. 12. 

111. AL X, 11, pp. 232-3, 235; Sew., 328, 330. 

112. Gesta, Il, 6, p. 11, 1.2 from bottom; cf. p. 12, 1.2. There is no indication in 


the Gesta that the oath required of Bohemond was any different from that sought 
of ‘all the leaders’. 
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mains that the Gesta does not unambiguously state that a grant 
was formally conferred under oath on Bohemond. It could as 
well be taken to mean that Alexius made an undertaking, unsworn, 
to reward Bohemond with lands in return for his taking the oath: 
an undertaking that he was morally but not, strictly speaking, 
legally bound to honour once Bohemond had sworn his oath and, 
presumably, so long as he kept it. Interpreted thus, this passage 
of the Gesta conveys a scene not so discordant with that in the 
Alexiad — of the emperor dangling before Bohemond the prospect 
of lands or a high command respectively.!?? 


HI 


This apparent concordance between the A/exiad and the Gesta 
brings us to the question of whether the passage mentioning the 
offer of ‘lands beyond Antioch’ originally formed part of the 
Gesta. A.C. Krey argued that it did not: it was interpolated into 
the original text on the eve of Bohemond's recruiting drive in 
Northern France in 1105-06; the purpose of the interpolation was 
to vilify Alexius as the breaker of his promise to Bohemond in 
particular as well as to the Crusaders in general and thereby to 
justify Bohemond's expedition against him.!!^ Krey's thesis is 


113. The assumption that ‘the Domesticate of the East’ really was the subject of con- 
versations between Alexius and Bohemond is open to the objection that Anna is 
elsewhere rather free with her use of ‘Domestic’: she makes her father ‘Great Domestic 
of the eastern and western armies’ when he was probably only Domestic of the West 
(Al. VII, 2, p. 91; Sew., 219; R. Guilland, ‘Le Grand Domestique’, repr. in Guilland's 
Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, 1 (Berlin 1967) 406), and she describes 
Philaretus as ‘raised to the title of Domestic’ around 1070, when he seems merely 
to have been a doux bearing the title of magistros, as indicated on one type of his 
seals: Al, VI, 9, p. 64; Sew., 198; C.H. Yarnley, ‘Philaretos: Armenian bandit or 
Byzantine general?', Revue des études arméniennes 9 (1972) 335; V.S. Shandrovskaya, 
*Ermitazhnye pechati Filareta Vrakhamiya', Vestnik Obshchestvennykh Nauk, 
Akademiya Nauk Armyanskoy S.S.S.R., Erevan 3 (387) (1975) 37, 39, 47. But assum- 
ing that Bohemond and Alexius did discuss ‘the Domesticate of the East’, this would 
have encompassed the area of Antioch, the region where Bohemond was, according 
to the Gesta, encouraged to hope for lands. However, the Gesta's version of Alexius' 
offer seems to denote lands beyond Antioch, rather than the city itself, and anyway 
probably merely echoes a rumour circulating among the Crusaders: below 227. At the 
time of the Crusade Adrian Comnenos was Grand Domestic of the West: Guilland, 
Grand Domestique 407. 

114. A.C. Krey, ‘A neglected passage in the Gesta and its bearing on the literature 
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well-crafted and has gained widespread acceptance. Krey 
notes the awkwardness of the passage, which is interposed bet- 
ween laments and queries as to why the Crusade leaders should 
have had to ‘humble themselves willy-nilly’ before the emperor. 
Krey, taking the passage to mean that the city of Antioch itself 
was made over, points out that this jars with the Gesta's subse- 
quent portrayal of the leaders' invitation to Alexius to take posses- 
sion of Antioch, an invitation in which Bohemond seems — 
however reluctantly — to have acquiesced. Krey draws attention 
to the postscript added by Bohemond to the Crusading leaders' 
letter of September 11, 1098, where Bohemond emphasizes 
Alexius’ breach of his general undertakings towards the Crusaders 
and, in effect though not in words, seeks Urban II’s sanction for 
his own possession of Antioch.!!ó Krey argues that Bohemond, 
while implying that the Crusaders' own undertakings were now 
voided by Alexius' breach of his pledges, tacitly recognizes that 
Antioch had been covered by their agreement with the emperor. 
He maintains that Bohemond would not have failed at some stage 
to cite Alexius’ promise to him of Antioch, however vague, un- 
written and insincere, had such a promise ever been made.!!” 
Our suggestions about Bohemond's relationship with Alexius 
do not turn on the passage in question,!!® and so no exhaustive 
examination of Krey's thesis will be attempted here. Such an 
examination would have to weigh Krey's statement that nearly 
all the important early reworkings of the Gesta were carried out 


of the First Crusade’, The Crusades and other historical essays presented to D.C. 
Munro, ed. L.J. Paetow (New York 1928) 58-60, 75-6. Those responsible for the in- 
terpolation are taken to have been involved in Bohemond's recruiting drive. 

115. E.g. by Runciman, p. 159, n.1; D.C. Douglas, The Norman achievement (London 
1969) n. 57 on pp. 233-4 (with reservations); Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 8. France (Anna 
Comnena 25, n. 46 on pp. 35-6) regards Krey's thesis as ‘possible’ but also thinks 
that the negotiations mentioned by Anna may have formed the basis of the Gesta's 
story. The Hills (Tudebode 9) claim to have 'found further evidence to bolster Krey's 
argument', but that which they cite is far from conclusive. Krey's thesis is also ac- 
cepted by J.H. Pryor, ‘The oaths of the leaders of the First Crusade to Emperor Alexius 
I Comnenus: fealty, homage — pistis, douleia’, Parergon 2 (1984) n. 19 on p. 135. 
116. Gesta, VIII, 20, p. 45; X, 30, p.72; Hagenmeyer no. 16, p. 165. See above 188; 
Krey, Neglected passage 59, 61-2 & n. 10. 

117. Krey, Neglected passage 63-5. 

118. The passage runs from ‘fortissimo autem viro Boamundo' to ‘iste suum nunquam 
preteriret': Gesta, II, 6, p.12; Krey, Neglected passage 58. 
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in France and that nearly all the extant manuscripts of the Gesta 
come from there: France was the target area for Bohemond's 
recruiting drive in 1106.!? I: would also have to consider 
carefully the relationship between the Gesta and Peter Tudebode's 
work, which Krey describes as ‘almost a verbatim copy of the 
Gesta’. For it has been contended by J. Hill and L. Hill that 
Tudebode and the Gesta's author drew on an important com- 
mon source or sources, now lost, which Raymond of Aguilers 
also used.!?? And particular scrutiny would be needed of Krey's 
belief that the /ibellus which Ekkehard of Aura purports to have 
seen at Jerusalem in 1101 and to have used as his source for the 
Crusade of 1096-9 was in fact a copy of the Gesta. For it under- 
pins his claim that Ekkehard's version of the agreement between 
Alexius and the Crusading leaders represents the original text of 
the Gesta, excised in, probably, 1105 and replaced by the passage 
relating Alexius' offer of Antioch found in surviving manuscripts 
of the Gesta. "?! 

Without thoroughly exploring all these avenues, one may 
nonetheless regard Krey's thesis as, at best, unproven and in need 
of serious modification, in the light of the following considera- 
tions. Firstly, an interpolation seeking to establish Bohemond's 
title to Antioch might surely be expected to have portrayed Alexius 
as swearing rather than merely promising to make a grant, and 
to have specified that the city of Antioch formed part of the grant. 
As it is, ‘lands beyond Antioch’ is an equivocal expression and 
although some have assumed or insisted that it must denote the 
city,'?? that is not the obvious, or necessary, meaning. Such 


119. Krey, Neglected passage 71. 

120. Krey, Neglected passage 74; Hill & Hill Tudebode 10-12; see also Riley-Smith 60-1. 
121. Krey, Neglected passage 59-60, 75; Ekkehard of Aura, Chronica, ed. F.-J. Schmale 
& I. Schmale-Ott, Ausgewählte Quellen zur deutschen Geschichte des Mittelalters, 
XV (Darmstadt 1972) 148-9. Objections to the identification of the libellus with the 
Gesta were raised by I. Schmale-Ott, ‘Untersuchungen zu Ekkehard von Aura und 
zur Kaiserchronik', Zeitschrift für Bayerische Landesgeschichte 34 (1971) Heft 2, 421 
& n. 39; Hill & Hill Tudebode 11. 

122. Krey, Neglected passage 59. Lilie dismisses the alternative interpretation — of 
lands but not the city. He argues that Antioch is mentioned as the starting-point from 
which the distances could be measured out, and that a division between the city and 
the hinterland would have been ‘an artificial construction without future prospects’ 
as well as being a departure from Byzantium's previous organization of the area: 
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loose phrasing on an interpolator's part is bizarre, even granted 
that he was too pressed for time to alter subsequent passages in 
the Gesta, where Alexius' title to Antioch is at least implicitly 
recognized. Secondly, the fact that by September 11 1098 and, 
very probably, earlier, Bohemond was not exploiting the offer 
of ‘lands’ to him (as presented in the Gesta) is none too conclusive. 
If by then Bohemond's line was to blackguard Alexius for breach 
of his sworn undertakings to help the Crusaders and to imply 
that the Crusaders’ undertakings to Alexius were thereby voided, 
he would hardly have wanted to draw attention to his own 
erstwhile privileged treatment at the hands of Alexius, or to 
acknowledge that Antioch was in Alexius' gift. To do so would 
have been politically inept, seeing that he was trying to foment 
Alexius’ unpopularity and to exploit it.'? Thirdly, Tudebode 
represents Alexius as making two successive grants: one at the 
time of his first, ‘secret? meeting, when he ‘granted to Bohemond 
lands of Romania fifteen days' journey in length and eight in 
width' and received an oath of fiducia from Bohemond; and a 
second of ‘lands beyond Antioch’ of the same dimensions, in 
return for an oath.?^ Tudebode's delineation of the second 
grant is couched in almost identical terms to those used in the 
Gesta and is set after his account of the extraction of an oath 
from Raymond of Toulouse. Tudebode's narrative is self- 
contradictory and muddled, seeing that Bohemond has already 


Kreuzfahrerstaaten, n. 45 on pp. 336-7. Such an arrangement would not, however, 
have been absurd from Alexius' point of view in 1097: Bohemond's lands would have 
stretched towards the Euphrates and his task of defending them from Turkish counter- 
attacks might well have obliged him to look to Antioch as a secure rear-base in friendly 
hands rather than as a target for attack. Antioch was, after all, virtually impregnable. 
See the remarks of E. Jamison, 'Some notes on the Anonymi Gesta Francorum, with 
special reference to the Norman contingent from South Italy and Sicily in the First 
Crusade', Studies in French language and medieval literature presented to Professor 
Mildred K. Pope . . . (Manchester 1939) 193-5. In any case, the ambivalence of the 
phrasing ill becomes a forgery intended to establish Bohemond's right to the city and, 
as will be seen below, Antioch is not named in all versions of the alleged offer by 
Alexius. 

123. A point adumbrated by R. Hill in her edition of the Gesta, p. 12, n. 2. 

124. Tudebode, II, 2, 8, pp. 18, 22; Hill & Hill 30. The mention of the first grant 
is omitted by the Hills in their translation, which follows one of the three 12th-century 
manuscripts of Tudebode, Codex Paris Bibl. Nationale no. 5135A. See ibid. 5-6; 30, 
n.55. 
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been depicted as swearing an oath, and as having done so in the 
same manner as ‘the other princes'.? And the two grants, while 
differing in nomenclature of the lands involved, are identical in 
dimensions. Whatever the interrelationship of the Gesta, 
Tudebode and Raymond of Aguilers may be at this point, "6 one 
can reasonably suppose Tudebode to have drawn on two different 
sources mentioning an offer or grant of lands to Bohemond, and 
rather crassly to have supposed them to be referring to two suc- 
cessive grants. One of these sources, naming ‘Antioch’, must have 
been the Gesta or the hypothetical source common to Tudebode 
and the Gesta. The other, naming ‘Romania’, is unknown, and 
might have been information given to Tudebode by word of 
mouth. It is just conceivable that this information mentioning 
*Romania' did not really emanate from an independent source 
at all, but was merely a garbled variant of the account related 
in the Gesta (in its interpolated form). For ‘lands beyond Antioch’ 
might, in the West at least, have been regarded as tantamount 
to ‘lands of Romania’. However, this would presuppose that the 
interpolation inserted into the Gesta in, supposedly, 1105 had 
rapidly become distorted and that the key point of the interpola- 
tion — Bohemond's title to the city of Antioch — had become 
obscured within five or six years." It is much more probable 
that the mention of ‘lands of Romania’ does stem from a source 
wholly independent of, or chronologically prior to, the Gesta in 
its allegedly interpolated form. Such a source need have had no 
particular connexion with Bohemond's recruiting drive of 1105-06. 
This probability is strengthened by the fact that a grant to 
Bohemond of ‘Romania’, fifteen days’ riding distance by eight 
in area, is also mentioned by Ralph of Caen, who does not other- 


125. Tudebode, II, 2, 6, pp. 18, 20; Hill & Hill 29. 

126. The terms of Bohemond's oath of fiducia in Tudebode are strikingly similar 
to those credited to Count Raymond by Raymond of Aguilers, ch. 2, p. 238; Hill 
& Hill 24. The obvious conclusion is that this incongruous detail was borrowed from 
Raymond by Tudebode to amplify his account of Bohemond's first oath-taking, and 
that Tudebode's general depiction of Count Raymond's dealings with Alexius at 
Constantinople is likewise indebted to Raymond of Aguilers. See, however, Hill & 
Hill, Tudebode 30, n. 55; below, n.132. 

127. Tudebode is thought to have completed his work before 1111: Hill & Hill, 
Raymond D’Aguilers 4; Riley-Smith 61. 
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wise show signs of having used the Gesta as a source.!? In other 
words, the notion that some kind of special offer was put to 
Bohemond by Alexius is not simply the product of Bohemond's 
later propaganda. And the mention of a special offer in the Gesta 
need not necessarily represent an interpolation. 

The author of the Gesta cannot have been present at the first, 
*secret' meeting between Bohemond and Alexius. Admittedly, he 
does not, in the manner of Tudebode, expressly make their first 
meeting the occasion of a special offer from Alexius, but it is 
inherently improbable that any wheeling and dealing would have 
been carried out before an audience. So, if the tale of the offer 
of ‘lands beyond Antioch’ has not been interpolated, it must either 
emanate from Bohemond himself or be merely a rumour which 
circulated among the Crusaders, presumably in either case 
dateable to the time of the Crusaders’ stay at Constantinople or 
soon afterwards. The former contingency is rather remote, since 
it is hard to see how the leaking of such an offer would have 
benefited Bohemond at that time. It would have sullied his reputa- 
tion for devotion to ‘the sacred journey’, while gaining for him 
only a very conditional right to a quite limited and exposed por- 
tion of territory far to the east. The alternative origin postulated 
for the tale is much more likely: a rumour, perhaps one of many 
which Bohemond’s protracted sojourn at Constantinople and his 
evident familiarity with Alexius is likely to have spawned. 

Ralph of Caen relays various scraps of speculation about 
Bohemond’s ‘delays’ and apparent cooperation with Alexius, 
highlighting the contrast between Bohemond’s susceptibility to 
Greek gifts and deceit and Tancred's imperviousness.'*? Com- 
parable speculation and rumour may well underlie the story of 
Alexius’ offer of ‘lands beyond Antioch’. As has been noted 
128. Ralph, ch. 10, p. 612. See nn. 75, 151-2. Bohemond was one of Ralph’s infor- 
mants. But had he been Ralph’s source for the grant, he would surely have emphasized 
that Antioch had been granted, and not an unspecified portion of ‘Romania’. Ralph, 
writing in the Levant, would not have regarded Antioch and ‘Romania’ as inter- 
changeable terms. 

129. See above, 204, 209-10. Ralph's miscellany of explanations for Bohemond's 
behaviour could reflect the fact that he was fed on material from Bohemond as well 
as from Tancred. The latter may have regaled him with, among other things, rumours 


originating in 1097, while the former may have wilfully distorted the situation. See 
below, n. 151; p.240. 
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above,!? the offer occurs in both the Gesta and Tudebode. If 
the Gesta's author and Tudebode really were drawing on a com- 
mon source, as the Hills maintain, Krey's thesis would lose one 
of its important planks — the obstrusiveness of the passage 
relating the offer in the Gesta, sandwiched as it is between general 
laments about the Crusade leaders’ oathtaking. For the lamen- 
tations are missing from Tudebode: Alexius’ offer of ‘lands 
beyond Antioch' in return for an oath is made after Bohemond 
has played a key part in obliging Count Raymond to swear an 
oath, and at the end of the assembling of the Crusaders at 
Constantinople.?! Should Tudebode have derived this informa- 
tion from the important lost source postulated by the Hills, we 
would have no firm knowledge as to where it was situated in that 
source, and thus Krey’s allegation concerning the obstrusiveness 
of the passage in the Gesta would lose its force. But if in fact 
the Gesta is the prime source of Tudebode,!? Krey's allegation 
is still none too conclusive, as a glance at the Gesta’s text will 
show. 

In the Gesta, the laments and the grant are set in a general 
description of the Crusaders’ oathtaking.? Bohemond, 
Godfrey and Raymond converge on Constantinople. The anxious 
and angry emperor schemes against the ‘knights of Christ’. ‘By 
God's grace’ he failed to harm them, but then ‘all the elders’ 


130. See above 222. 

131. Tudebode, II, 8, p.22; Hill & Hill 30. 

132. This remains a prepossessing explanation of their interrelationship. For given 
that Tudebode summarized portions of Raymond of Aguilers (as the Hills themselves 
acknowledge: Tudebode 27, n.40), there is no reason why he should not also have 
drawn on the Gesta, which predates the work of Raymond. The Gesta’s structure 
is the same as Tudebode's and substantial passages are almost word for word iden- 
tical with Tudebode. The divergences between them on which the Hills lay such stress 
(Tudebode 7-9) can be explained by Tudebode's use of minor sources supplementing 
his main source, the Gesta. These sources could have ranged from written via oral 
ones to his own observations as a participant on the Crusade: hence, for example, 
his information about the offer to Bohemond of ‘lands of Romania’ and the minute 
details about the deaths of members of the Tudebode family, clearly his kinsmen. 
See above 22; Tudebode, X, 8, p.67;. XII, 3, p.85; Hill & Hill 72-3, 93. The occa- 
sions where Tudebode's text is fuller and more coherent than the Gesta's could be 
explained by Tudebode’s access to a more complete text of the Gesta than that now 
extant, e.g. for the account of Peter Bartholomew's visions of St Andrew: Gesta, 
IX, 25, p. 59; Tudebode, X, 10, p. 70; Hill & Hill 76, 77, n. 36. 

133. Gesta, Il, 6, pp. 11-13. 
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devised a plan whereby ‘all the leaders of our army’ would swear 
an oath to the emperor. The leaders rebuffed him at first. Then 
follow lamentations: *Perhaps, though, we were often to be misled 
by our leaders, for what were they to do in the end?' The Gesta's 
author cites them as pleading necessity, recounts Alexius' offer 
of ‘lands beyond Antioch’ to Bohemond, and again laments as 
to why 'such brave and determined knights . . . did this? It must 
have been because they were driven by great necessity'. The 
emperor's sworn undertakings are outlined, and then the 
emperor's attempt to exact from Raymond ‘hominium and 
fiduciam such as the others had done' is related. Bohemond's 
prominence in inducing Raymond to swear is mentioned and the 
oath which Raymond eventually swore is described. Taken as a 
whole, this section of the Gesta can be faulted on literary and 
historical grounds. Transitions are abrupt and changes of sub- 
ject are sudden. No reason for Count Raymond's brooding over 
‘vengeance against the emperor’s army’ is given.?^ No indica- 
tion is supplied here that Godfrey of Bouillon and his brother 
were returning to Constantinople from Asia Minor and not arriv- 
ing for the first time. In implying that only at this time, in April, 
did the idea of exacting an oath occur to Alexius at the prompting 
of ‘the elders’, the Gesta is positively misleading. For in fact God- 
frey had sworn his oath to Alexius months earlier, in January,” 
and we have no reason to suppose that Alexius owed the idea 
of the oath to any advisers. And surprisingly, in view of the space 
devoted to the issue of the oath, no narrative of the leaders' ac- 
tual swearing of the oath is given. The event is only obliquely 
mentioned, when Count Raymond is required to swear ‘as the 
others had done'. In this ill-proportioned section, the passage re- 
counting Alexius’ special offer to Bohemond is not glaringly out 
of place. The Gesta's author was plainly distressed that the 
Crusading leaders should have placed themselves under a sworn 
obligation to Alexius, whose implications he himself later 
traces.?6 It seems that he could not bring himself to spell out 


134. Gesta, II, 6, p. 13. Above 206. 

135. See above, n. 82. The Gesta earlier mentions laconically a pactum between Godfrey 
and Alexius, and also the plan to exact fidelitas from Hugh of Vermandois: I, 3. 
pp. 6-7. 

136. Gesta, IV, ll, p. 26; VIII, 20, p. 45; X, 30, p. 72. 
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the terms of that obligation clearly, or even to narrate the taking 
of their oaths by the leaders (including Bohemond).?" The 
author, while broadly sympathetic to ‘that most gallant man’, 
does not conceal the facts that Bohemond (alone) conferred 
‘secretly’ with Alexius or that he sided with him against Count 
Raymond. The passage showing Bohemond as susceptible to an 
offer of material gain — ‘lands beyond Antioch’ — is not out 
of keeping with the general tone of the Gesta’s picture of the situa- 
tion at Constantinople. In fact, while making Bohemond the 
foremost figure of his narrative, the anonymous author was not 
uncritical of him.?* He was probably trying to explain away, 
but not wholly excuse, Bohemond's pivotal role in the oath-taking. 
His implication that Bohemond was led on by an offer of ‘lands’ 
and was, in effect, the dupe of Alexius’ wiles may well echo one 
of the rumours circulating among the Crusaders in 1097. 

To query whether the passage in the Gesta relating Alexius' 
offer of ‘lands beyond Antioch’ has been interpolated is not, of 
course, tantamount to accepting the literal truth of its contents. 
The form of the offer has a distinctly Western tinge, seeing that 
it would have amounted to a land-fief in return for Bohemond’s 
oath. Nonetheless, as has already been noted, the fact that a Greek 
and a Latin source should independently represent Bohemond 
as having received special treatment from Alexius is in itself sug- 
gestive. Somewhere behind the smoke of the rumour related by 
the Gesta there may lurk fire of a sort. 


IV 


Hitherto we have deliberately referred to the oaths sworn and 
ritual performed by Bohemond and the other leaders in only the 
most general terms. For our main concern is whether Bohemond’s 
relationship with Alexius differed from that of the others. But 
this in turn necessitates a glance at the form and content of the 
Crusaders’ undertakings to Alexius. The topic is bedevilled by 
the same source problems that have been encountered in consider- 
137. And this even though the true nature of Bohemond's (liege-) homage was very 


probably unknown to him: below, 240-1. 
138. See above, n. 47. 
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ing the Gesta's account of Alexius’ offer of lands. Our Latin 
sources are not strictly contemporaneous with the events of spring, 
1097, and they recount only cursorily the terms which the 
Crusaders swore to observe. Far fuller attention is paid by, for 
example, the Gesta to those which Alexius is supposed to have 
sworn. The overall impression which the earliest sources give is 
that a sworn treaty was made between the Crusaders and Alexius. 
The words used by the Gesta to describe Alexius' undertakings 
closely resemble those in a letter of uncertain authorship, writ- 
ten, probably, in April 1098. Already this letter describes the ar- 
rangement between Alexius and the Crusaders as a ‘peace treaty’ 
(pax), while Bohemond's postscript to the princes’ letter of 
September 11, 1098 claims that Alexius ‘promised us many good 
things'.? Anna Comnena, from her very different standpoint, 
is just as emphatic. Making no mention of any sworn pledges 
of Alexius, she emphasizes the obligations towards her father into 
which the Crusaders entered. And her usage is opaque: ‘a solemn 
oath', *oath in good faith' or possibly, in a more technical sense, 
‘an oath of fealty’ (horkia pista) is sought of Bohemond, and 
subsequently he assents to Alexius’ desire that he swear ‘the Latins’ 
customary oath’.! Hugh of Vermandois has earlier sworn ‘the 
Latins’ customary oath’ and has at the same time become the 
emperor’s ‘man’ (anthropos), a condition to which a Western- 
style oath of fealty would not, in itself, have reduced him.!4! 
Through words which she puts into the mouths of Crusaders. 
Anna gives us to understand that the leaders had *become the 
sworn servants (doulous . . . omotas) of his majesty’, having 
*pledged service (douleiany to him.!* Anna does not, in her ac- 


139. ‘Omnibus nostris fidem et securitatem dedit’, Gesta, Il, 6, p. 12; ‘dedit nobis 
fiducias atque securitatem cum iuramento', Hagenmeyer no. 12, p. 154. See, on 
Alexius' pledges, Hagenmeyer 296; Bohemond's postscript: Hagenmeyer no. 16, p. 165. 
140. Al. X, ll, pp. 231, 232; Sew., 327, 328. Anna's vague term, ‘customary oath’, 
is inaccurate in that, on her own evidence, Godfrey of Bouillon (and, clearly, the 
other leaders) swore specific terms which did not feature in ‘customary oaths’ of Latins 
in the West or in Byzantine service. 

141. Al. X, 7, p. 215; Sew., 315; Ganshof, Recherches 58 & n. 8, 59. On anthropos, 
see n. 142. 

142. Al. X, 10, p. 229; Sew., 325. Compare these words of Baldwin with those which 
Godfrey, his brother, addresses to Hugh of Vermandois: Godfrey upbraids Hugh 
for having brought himself ‘to the rank of slave feis doulou taxin)’, Al. X, 9, p. 225; 
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count of her father's handling of the Crusaders in 1097, give any 
hint that he might solemnly have sworn undertakings towards 
them, or that a bilateral agreement might have been concluded. 

The gap between Anna's viewpoint and that of the Latin sources 
looks, at first sight, vast as well as befogged by our uncertainty 
as to what Anna may have meant by such terms as Aorkia pista. 
It must also be borne in mind that the concepts underlying the 
ritual of ‘homage’ and ‘fealty’ were not uniform, static or very 
precisely formulated in Western Europe in the eleventh century. 
And in any case the unprecedented and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the Crusading leaders in 1097 could have caused 
them to put new glosses on the concepts and practices which they 
brought with them from their various homelands. Above all, even 
though the Byzantines may have been familiar with the outward 
forms of the ritual of homage and fealty, they may not have 
understood the resultant relationship in the same way as 
Westerners did.!? And total internal consistency in the 
Byzantines' attitude towards the relationship should not be presup- 
posed. Thus Anna Comnena treats the procedure imposed by 
Alexius on each Crusading ‘count’ as tantamount to an act of 
submission, committing each to obedience and active service. Yet 
on her own evidence in Book X, more than a simple act of sub- 
mission was involved. For the oath which Godfrey of Bouillon 
swore was to hand over whatever former Byzantine ‘towns, ter- 
ritories or fortresses’ he managed to capture to the emperor’s 


Sew., 322. Anna here intends ‘slave’ to heighten the contrast with Hugh’s alleged 
former status of basileus, and her usage should not be regarded as technical or as 
a literal translation of Western terms. But clearly in this imagined conversation, as 
in the words attributed to Baldwin, Anna supposes the Crusaders to have by their 
oaths placed themselves on the footing of agents of the emperor, to whom they owe 
positive, active, service and not just general loyalty and deference. It is therefore pro- 
bable that by ‘man’ (anthropos) Anna had in mind either the condition of servitor/re- 
tainer or a translation (or calque) of the Latin homo in its technical sense of ‘one 
who has done homage to a lord’. Anna’s usage in this context is too opaque and 
capricious for a choice between the two interpretations to be made. But that she was 
at least acquainted with anthropos = homo/homme emerges from the text of Bohe- 
mond's sworn terms of 1108, which she cites: A/. XIII, 12, pp. 126, 127, 129, 137; 
Sew., 424, 426, 427, 432. 

143. As Pryor rightly stresses: Oaths 111, 131-2; see also France, Anna Comnena 
29-30 and the valuable remarks of M. de Waha, reviewing R.-J. Lilie’s Kreuz- 
fahrerstaaten in B 54 (1984) 408. 
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representative.!^* In other words, Godfrey was recognised as be- 
ing in command of a military force capable of operating in- 
dependently. Nonetheless, Anna harps on the servile status of 
Godfrey and the other commanders. Most probably, she mirrors 
the outlook of her father in regarding as a ‘customary’ oath of 
Obedience what was in fact an unprecedented and essentially 
reciprocal agreement.!* It was all the easier for the two parties 
to the agreement to interpret it in different ways when ambiguity 
lingered in the West as to the significance of oaths of fealty and 
above all, of homage when rendered by one high-ranking poten- 
tate to another.'^6 A final ingredient in the fog facing modern 
observers is the fact that Western writers of the eleventh and earlier 
twelfth centuries often failed explicitly to mention both the do- 
ing of homage and the swearing of a fealty oath. Even when the 
two acts had in fact been performed, only one of them might 
be mentioned by contemporary writers.!^ 

Yet dense as is the fog enshrouding Alexius' dealings with the 
Crusading leaders, it is not impenetrable and the gap between 


144. Al. X, 9, p. 226; Sew., 323. Subsequently other leaders were required to take 
‘the same oath as Godfrey’: Al. X, 10, pp. 228, 229; Sew., 325; cf. France, Anna 
Comnena 24. Clearly Anna regards the terms of Godfrey's oath to be standard. Her 
specification of Godfrey's oath seems reliable. For the Crusaders' pledge to restore 
whatever cities they captured is recounted in compatible terms by Ekkehard of Aura, 
Chronica 148-9; cf. Raym. ch. 14, p. 267; Hill & Hill 74-5. The Gesta, which claims 
that Alexius swore personally to accompany the Crusaders, makes no mention of 
the Crusaders' oaths to return cities to him or his representative. Nonetheless, it states 
that Comana was handed over to Peter of Alifa to be held ‘in fealty to God and 
the Holy Sepulchre and to our leaders and the emperor': Gesta, IV, ll, pp. 25-6; cf. 
Tudebode, IV, 4, p. 32; Hill & Hill 40-1. This is surely a biased and somewhat distorted 
allusion to the Crusaders’ enactment of their pledge: see above, n. 31. Tudebode does, 
in fact, mention Taticius' role as being to receive land liberated by the Crusaders 
‘in fidelitate imperatoris’: Vl, 5, p. 41; Hill & Hill 49. 

145. The oath of fealty would previously have been known to Alexius exclusively 
in his capacity of employer of Latins as mercenaries; then, their relationship with 
him would, in effect, have been that of obedient servants to a master. When Anna 
claims that a ‘customary oath’ was taken by Count Robert I of Flanders while merely 
passing through the empire (several years before the Crusade), she betrays the looseness 
of her usage: A/. VII, 6, p. 105; Sew., 229; above, n. 140; Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 
20-1 & n. 96 on p. 347. 

146. J.-F. Lemarignier, Recherches sur l'hommage en marche et les frontiéres féodales 
(Lille 1945) 1, 95-6; C. Warren Hollister, ‘Normandy, France and the Anglo-Norman 
regnum', Speculum 51 (1976) 203. For the latter reference I am grateful to George 
Garnett, See also below 235. 

147. Ganshof, Recherches 59-60. 
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the Latin sources and the Alexiad can be spanned. The omissions 
and compressions of the Latin accounts and the variations bet- 
ween them are not of major significance, and a collation of these 
accounts shows clearly that not only an oath of fealty (fidelitas) 
but also the performance of homage was required of the 
princes. ? The very indignation which Alexius’ requirement 
aroused suggests that more was at issue than an oath of general 
‘faithfulness and loyalty’ in the sense of refraining from prejudic- 
ing the interests of the empire. !^? Ralph of Caen states plainly 
that Bohemond ‘is submitted by Alexius to that yoke which is 
commonly called homage (hominagium)’. Tancred is represented 
as deploring the conduct of the other leaders, whose weight of 
numbers should have enabled them to avert ‘the yoke of 
homage’.'°° And, as we Have seen, Bohemond undertook to sub- 
mit Tancred himself to that yoke, with the result that eventually 
Alexius and Tancred ‘joined their right hands; however, the mar- 
quis’ son [Tancred] was fuming within, and externally his glance 
grew savage’. Ralph is, of course, rhetorical and partisan, but 
his testimony carries weight in that he had every reason to sup- 
press the fact that Tancred, for all his subterfuges and alleged 
foresight concerning the burdensome tasks and regrets which 
homage would engender, did perform homage in the end.!5! 
Ralph’s evidence is all the more important in that he shows no 
clear sign of having drawn on the Gesta and thus ranks as an 
148. Ganshof, Recherches 59, 62-3. On the ritual enacting, and concepts embedded 
in, homage and fealty, see Bloch, Feudal Society 145-7, 160-2; J. Le Goff, ‘The sym- 
bolic ritual of vassalage', repr, in Le Goff’s Time, work and culture in the Middle 
Ages, trs. A. Goldhammer (Chicago 1980) 240-8. 

149. This, together with the limited terms of service mentioned in Anna's description 
of Godfrey’s oath, comprised the Crusaders’ sworn obligations to Alexius, in the 
view of Pryor, Oaths 122, 124. 

150. Ralph, ch. 10, p. 612; ch. 11, p. 613. 

151. Ralph, ch. 12, p.614; ch. 17-18, pp.618-19. See above 210; Ganshof, Recherches 
56, 60. The work of Ralph is, with that of Baldric of Dol and Ekkehard of Aura 
relegated to the level of ‘second- and third-generation chronicles’ by Pryor (Oaths 
n. 74 on p. 139). Ralph was writing after the death of Tancred (December 12 1112) 
but during the second patriarchate of Arnulf I of Jerusalem, who was re-elected in 
1112 and died in 1118: preface, 604. Ralph states that ‘the daily conversation’ of 
Bohemond and Tancred used to recall the Crusaders’ victories and ‘the captured cities, 
Antioch by guile by night, Jerusalem by arms by day’; and each, but especially Tancred, 


had reminisced as if in the hope that Ralph would record these events: preface, 603. 
We have no good reason to doubt Ralph’s claim. See n. 75. 
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independent source. In fact, his preface seems to imply that he 
has not used written sources and has waited in vain for others 
to repay Tancred's largesse by writing down his deeds.!? That 
the Gesta's portrayal of the Crusaders' oathtaking has its short- 
comings has already been noted: it is ill-proportioned, abrupt and 
allusive.! But its narrative of Count Raymond's confrontation 
with Alexius is clear enough. Raymond was ordered by Alexius 
‘to do him homage and fealty (hominium et fiduciam) as the others 
had done'. Eventually, after counsel from the other leaders and 
threats from Bohemond, Raymond did swear an oath to Alexius 
regarding his life and his possessions (honorem), ‘that he would 
neither take them nor permit anyone else to do so; but when he 
was asked to do homage, he said that he would not, even on peril 
of his life'.5* A more elaborate, but essentially compatible nar- 
rative is offered by Raymond of Aguilers. According to his ac- 
count, Alexius, upon receiving Count Raymond, demanded of 
him *homage and the oaths which the other princes had made 
to him’. Raymond refused, though he offered to ‘commit . . . 
himself, his men and all his possessions' to Alexius, if Alexius 
would lead them with an army to Jerusalem. There followed the 
news that Byzantine forces had attacked Raymond's host, 
Raymond's bitter recriminations and a form of arbitration.!5? 
Then Alexius repeatedly sought homage from him and in the en- 
suing crisis Bohemond declared himself for the emperor 'should 
the count contrive anything against him, or if he put off homage 
and the oaths any longer'. Count Raymond's refusal of homage, 
together with the limited oath which he eventually swore are re- 
counted in words almost identical to those of the Gesta and 
Tudebode.?$ The oath was thought worthy of a relatively 
152. Ralph, preface, 603-04. Ralph acknowledges a debt only to Patriarch Arnulf, 
who has corrected his style. His claim that Bohemond, too, had hinted at the need 
for a written record of the First Crusade suggests that, at the time of their conversa- 
tion, Bohemond was not making use of the Gesta as an instrument of propaganda. 
See above 219. 

153. See above 226. 

154. Gesta, Il, 6, p. 13. 

155. Raym. ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 23-4; above 205. Tudebode's account of the earlier 
part of Raymond's stay at Constantinople is close to, and quite possibly derivative 
from, Raym.'s: II, 6-8, pp. 20-2; Hill & Hill 29; above, n. 126. 


156. Raym. ch. 2, p. 238; Hill & Hill 24; Gesta, Il, 6, p. 13; Tudebode, II, 8, pp. 
21-2; Hill & Hill 30. 
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detailed description at least partly because it was so exceptional. 
If, then, Raymond's oath was only a qualified one of non- 
aggression, non-incitement and perhaps also of limited assistance 
(having close analogies in South French conventions), the oath 
of ‘the other princes’ which he refused must have involved a con- 
siderably more positive, forthright, commitment to Alexius. This 
inference dovetails with the clear indication of our early narrative 
sources that homage was the standard requirement made of the 
princes.!?? 

It was, indeed, customary in the West for homage and an oath 
committing a man to positive, active, service of his lord to be 
requited with a fief in the form of lands.? However, this was 
not a hard and fast rule even in Western Europe, and the posi- 
tion and predicament of the Crusader leaders at Constantinople 
in spring, 1097 was anything but customary. They regarded 
themselves as ‘knights of Christ’ or ‘armed pilgrims’ perform- 
ing a sacred mission to Jerusalem at the pope’s behest,? and 
very few of them were to show themselves in any way interested 
in lands of *Romania'. To some extent, the ample presents of 
money which Alexius proffered in return for homage and an oath 
could have been regarded as a money fief.!® But the decisive 


157. Hill & Hill, Convention of Alexius Comnenus p. 323, nn. 9 & 10, p. 324 & n. 
11, p. 326; Ganshof, Recherches 55, 62; above, n. 68. Pryor (Oaths 126-7) claims 
that the Gesta and the almost identically worded Tudebode are ‘badly confused’, seem- 
ingly on the grounds that while they represent Alexius as demanding ‘homage and 
fealty' they make Bohemond threaten Raymond only in the event of his refusal of 
‘fealty’, without mention of ‘homage’. But this amounts to compression, not confu- 
sion. The two texts do not recite the declaration of Bohemond in full, because their 
immediately subsequent sentence suffices to show that homage as well as fealty was 
still at issue. There is no real contradiction between their version and Raymond of 
Aguilers’ more circumstantial account, wherein Bohemond demands both homage 
and the oath (of fealty) of the count. The Gesta and Tudebode clearly regard ‘homage 
and fealty’ as Alexius’ standard demand, but do not always spell out the cognate 
terms: above, n. 147. 

158. As Pryor emphasizes: Oaths 115, 127; cf. de Waha in B 54 (1984) 408; 
J.C. Holt, ‘1086’, Domesday Studies, ed. J.C. Holt (Woodbridge, Suffolk 1987) 58-9 
& n. 78 (in relation to England after the Norman Conquest). 

159. Riley-Smith 16, 99, 111 & nn. 102, 104 on p. 195. On the various forms a fief 
could take, see Bloch, Feudal Society 173-4. 

160. Ralph of Caen indicates that the Crusade leaders were given to expect ‘renewal’ 
of the money which they had already been paid by the emperor: ch. 11, p. 613. Albert 
claims that Godfrey of Bouillon's host received weekly payments (in the form of 10 
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reason for the Crusade leaders’ compliance with Alexius’ demands 
was bleakly acknowledged by the author of the Gesta: ‘It must 
have been because they were driven by great necessity’. Fulcher 
of Chartres states the position straightforwardly: ‘It was essen- 
tial that all establish friendship with the emperor, since without 
his aid and counsel we could not make our journey'.!?! Short of 
supplies and far from home, they had no alternative but to agree 
to do homage, unpalatable as this undoubtedly was to proud, 
high-ranking magnates such as Godfrey of Bouillon and his 
brother, Baldwin. There is no good reason to doubt that a 
ceremony signifying homage was performed by each of them, 
while their oaths of fealty were solemnly sworn over some of the 
holiest relics in Christendom, including the Crown of Thorns and 
the True Cross.!9? 

At the same time, our Latin sources insist that sworn pledges 
were made by both parties, the emperor as well as the Crusade 
leaders. The Gesta recounts the terms which Alexius swore to the 
Crusaders, and earlier describes Godfrey as making a pactum with 
Alexius, while Fulcher of Chartres regards the leaders as having 
made a ‘treaty’ (foedus). A similar term, pax, is used in our earliest 
extant reference to Alexius’ arrangement with the Crusaders.!9 
The unanimity of the Latin sources on this point imposes on us 
the conclusion that Alexius did in fact offer sworn terms to the 


modioi of gold tetartera) for a protracted period: II, 16, p. 311; Hagenmeyer, 
Chronologie, 56. Cf. Ganshof Recherches 62; Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 23. 

161. Gesta, II, 6, p. 12 (above, 226); Fulcher, I, 9, p. 332; trs. Ryan & Fink 80. 
162. Raym. ch. 14, p. 267; Hill & Hill, 74-5; Hill & Hill, Convention of Alexius 
Comnenus 325, n. 13. Judging by the words which Raym. puts in Count Raymond's 
mouth, he swore his limited oath over these relics while the other leaders swore their 
(different) oaths over them, too. It is possible that this was the occasion upon which 
Adhemar of Le Puy acquired his relic of the True Cross: Riley-Smith 93. Adhemar 
joined Raymond at Constantinople: Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 69. 

163. Gesta, Il, 6, p. 12; 1, 3, p. 6, where pactum presumably designates Godfrey's 
oath and homage rather than merely a ceasefire: see above 218 & n. 135; Fulcher, I, 
9, p. 332; trs. Ryan & Fink 79; Hagenmeyer no. 12, p. 154; Ralph, ch. 17, p. 618 
(pacta foedera of Bohemond); Albert, II, 19, p. 313 (foedus of Robert of Flanders). 
The close resemblance between the descriptions of Alexius’ sworn undertakings in 
the Gesta and in the letter of, probably, April 1098 indicates that from a very early 
date (probably April 1097) the Crusaders at least believed in the existence of such 
an undertaking: above 228 & n. 139. The passage of the Gesta outlining what Alexius 
swore is not regarded as an interpolation by Krey. 
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Crusaders, individually or collectively, for all the silence of Anna 
Comnena.!* Counter-oaths on the part of lords were not com- 
mon, particularly when the *man' had committed himself to a 
form of military service, as Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellows 
clearly had.!€ But the existence of counter-oaths would help to 
explain why so many of the leaders did comply with Alexius' re- 
quirements. For his counter-offer (made, presumably, at the time 
of their oathtaking) seemed to assure the Crusaders of what they 
needed most — naval and military support, provisions and secure 
lines of communication. These corresponded, in the cir- 
cumstances, most closely with the needs and aspirations of the 
majority of the Crusaders — far more so than any fiefs in the 
form of lands would have done. And the existence of counter- 
oaths would have made it the easier for the Crusaders to regárd 
their arrangement with Alexius as a bilateral treaty instituting 
military cooperation, even though they had done homage to him. 
Ambivalence and inconsistency of thinking concerning ‘feudal’ 
relationships was not unknown in Western Europe. ‘Medieval 
theory’, it has been observed, ‘did not draw a very clear line bet- 
ween the feudal contract and what we should call a treaty’: in 
both cases, confirmation by means of a sworn oath played a key 
role.' The underplaying of the element of service is most ap- 
parent where both parties to the contract stood, or had hitherto 
stood, at the head of political structures. The homage of the duke 
of Normandy to the king of France in the eleventh or early twelfth 
century did not necessarily entail his tight subordination to, or 
service on behalf of, the king. While the Crusaders’ 
indignation at the exaction of homage and, indeed, their subse- 


164. It is not clear whether Alexius’ sworn terms were written down or whether they 
were in that case bestowed on the Crusaders in the form of a privilege — a chrysobull. 
No Latin source expressly mentions such a document. But a chrysobull containing, 
inter alia the emperor’s ‘promises’ (hypeschemena) was issued by Alexius for 
Bohemond in 1108; A/. XIII, 12, pp. 126, 137; Sew. 425, 433, See above 218 and n.171 
165. Pryor, Oaths 128; cf. Bloch, Feudal Society 224; Ganshof, Recherches 61 & n. 9. 
166. M. Powicke, The loss of Normandy (Manchester 1961?) 80; cf. Warren 
Hollister, Anglo-Norman regnum 203. 

167. Warren Hollister, Anglo-Norman regnum 203. See, on the gradual emergence 
of a distinction between homage de paix and homage vassalique in the twelfth cen- 
tury, rendered on the border between Normandy and the French kingdom, 
Lemarignier, Recherches sur l'hommage en marche 90-112, 123-5. 
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quent behaviour indicates that they took their homage seriously, 
the foresaid considerations compounded that strong sense of 
reciprocity, of a contract entailing mutual obligations, which 
anyway informed vassals’ bonds with their lords.!6? 

How far Alexius was, with his counter-oaths, consciously cater- 
ing for the sensibilities of the high-ranking leaders of the Crusade 
is difficult to fathom.!9 It may well be that in practice he made 
concessions to Western pride and customs — concessions whose 
full significance he was inclined to obfuscate or simply failed to 
comprehend. We do not know the exact form of the arbitration 
to which he submitted himself in response to Count Raymond's 
charge of treachery. But such acts as handing over a pledge to 
the plaintiff smack more of Western than of Byzantine imperial 
practices."? Moreover, there is evidence to suggest that, a 
decade afterwards, it was still recognized on the Byzantine side 
that the deals struck with the Crusading leaders had been bilateral 
‘treaties’, and not unilateral acts of submission. 

The evidence comes from the A/exiad, whose Book XIII in- 
corporates the terms which were sworn by Bohemond upon the 
failure of his bid to capture Dyrrachium in 1108. The text, drafted 
in Bohemond's name, refers back to ‘the former treaty’ (he men 
protera symphonia), concluded when Bohemond passed through 
Constantinople *on my way from Europe to Asia for the libera- 
tion of Jerusalem'.!! There is no reason to suppose that the 
drafters of the 1108 terms were using an inappropriate label to 
designate the earlier terms. A copy of what was unquestionably 
a written document was available to them, and that document 
could, like the 1108 text itself, be called a ‘treaty’ (symphonia). 
Alexius, having essentially the upper hand in 1108, did not need 
to salve Bohemond's pride by referring to the earlier document 
by an unduly exalted name. So that document, like the 1108 text, 
168. Bloch, Feudal Society 228; Le Goff, Symbolic ritual of vassalage 252-4; France, 
Anna Comnena 30. 

169. Cf. de Waha in B 54 (1984) 407. 

170. Above 205. 

171. Al. XIII, 12, p. 125; Sew., 424. See Dólger no. 1243, pp. 51-2. Strictly speak- 
ing, the *treaty' of 1108 was constituted by the chrysobull containing Bohemond's 


sworn terms, which Anna mentions but does not cite: Rósch, ‘Kreuzzug’ Bohemunds 
189-90. 
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most probably described itself as a ‘treaty’. Judging by the allu- 
sions made by the 1108 text, Bohemond's symphonia of 1097 con- 
tained several clauses. It must, furthermore, have been confirmed 
by Bohemond with an oath. Part of that oath may have been 
couched in terms similar to those which he used for his oath at 
Dyrrachium, when several of the instruments of Christ's Passion 
were invoked. Over at least two of these instruments, the Crown 
of Thorns and the True Cross, Raymond of Toulouse and other 
leaders had sworn their oaths in 1097.7 At Dyrrachium, 
Bohemond admits that he has violated ‘the agreed terms’ of the 
earlier ‘treaty’, which is now to be considered as in abeyance: 
Alexius may therefore not cite in accusation against Bohemond 
‘what is agreed and written down in it’. Only one of the 
clauses of the earlier ‘treaty’ is described and reaffirmed as valid, 
all the other clauses being declared null and void. This resurrected 
clause stated that Bohemond was 'servant . . . and liege man? 
(doulon . . . kai lizion anthropon) of the emperor. Thus in 1097 
Bohemond had done liege homage to Alexius — a kind of super- 
homage, overriding one's obligations to any other lord.!^ The 
connotations of liege homage in 1097 were presumably the same 
as those spelt out in 1108, when Bohemond declared himself ‘to 
speak more plainly and clearly, your household servant and under- 
ling (oiketen kai hypocheirion), since you have been pleased to 
draw me under your right hand and wish to make me your liege 
man’ 175 

172, Al. XIII, 12, p. 137; Sew., 433. See above, n. 162. Bohemond in 1108 swore 
holding the Gospels, the instruments of Christ's Passion presumably being far away 
in Constantinople: Buckler, Anna Comnena 468, n. 3. 

173. Al. XIII, 12, p. 125; Sew., 424. 

174. Al. XIII, 12, p. 126; Sew., 425; J. Ferluga, ‘La ligesse dans l'empire byzantin’, 
ZRVI? (1961), repr. in Ferluga's Byzantium on the Balkans (Amsterdam 1976) 401, 
405-06. Pryor's attempt (Oaths 131 & n. 108 on p. 141) to place more weight on the 
lack of mention of /izios in Book X of the A/exiad than on the very specific state- 
ment in the 1108 text fails to reckon with the opaqueness and compression of Anna's 
narrative of the Crusaders’ oath-taking in 1097. See above 228, Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 
22-3. The original clause of the 1097 ‘treaty’ is represented as declaring Bohemond 
to be liege man to both Alexius and John Porphyrogenitus (his son and designated 
heir). The interests of Alexius and John were presumably deemed identical, however 
anomalous liege homage to two lords may have seemed to Westerners. 

175. Al. XIII, 12, pp. 125-6; Sew., 424. On the significance of liege homage, which 


is only widely attested in the West from the second half of the eleventh century on- 
wards, see Bloch, Feudal Society 214-16. 
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If Bohemond in 1097 swore to abide by specific clauses of a 
written document, it is unlikely that the other Crusading leaders 
would have been excused from this requirement. Presumably their 
sworn undertakings, too, were dignified with the description of 
*treaty' and were set down in writing. It is unlikely that there was 
any substantial variation between the undertakings of these in- 
dividual leaders. Both Anna Comnena and the Latin sources 
clearly imply in their general references to 'the oaths' that they 
were standardized, and Western sources indicate that only the 
oath of Count Raymond differed significantly, on account of his 
stubborn refusal to swear 'the oaths which the other princes had 
made'.$ The one specification of the terms of the oath 
vouchsafed by Book X of the A/exiad concurs with the evidence 
of Ekkehard of Aura and Raymond of Aguilers.!" The fact of 
this concurrence adds credibility to our sources’ general portrayal 
of the oathtaking. One may therefore suppose that Bohemond's 
oath and undertakings were broadly in line with those of the other 
leaders. However, an exception must be made of the key clause 
declaring Bohemond to be the ‘servant . . . and liege man’ of 
the emperor. For it is most improbable that the likes of Godfrey 
of Bouillon or his brother Baldwin could have stomached this 
degree of submission to Alexius. In the eleventh-century West 
homage might occasionally be rendered, at the dictates of cir- 
cumstances, by one great lord to another. But the intense, unam- 
biguous and highly personal bond of subordination which liege 
homage forged was of a different order. Dire as were the 
Crusaders’ logistical problems at Constantinople and disunited 
as they then were, they would surely have offered even more 
resistance to a demand for liege homage than they did to that 
for homage. Plain homage is represented by the Gesta as an un- 
warranted humiliation for ‘such brave and determined knights’, 
and in this period liege homage was commonly named as such 
when it had occurred.!”8 It is true that our early Latin descrip- 
tions of the oathtaking are very terse and the Gesta’s author seems 
176. Al. X, 9, 10, pp. 221, 228-9; Sew., 319, 325; Gesta, 11, 6, p. 13; Raym. ch. 2, 
p. 238; Hill & Hill 23-4. See above 232. 


177. See n. 144. 
178. Gesta, II, 6, p. 12; cf. Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 23. 
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to shy away from straightforwardly narrating the Crusaders’ tak- 
ing of their oaths.!? It must also be conceded that neither the 
Latin writers nor, in her narrative of the Crusade in Book X, 
Anna Comnena, specify that Bohemond did liege homage or 
clearly distinguish between his form of homage and that of the 
other commanders. Not even Bohemond's liege homage of 1108 
is expressly mentioned by the Latin writers who recount his un- 
successful assault on Dyrrachium.!? However, it should be 
noted that none of these Latin writers actually participated in 
the Dyrrachium campaign, and two relatively well-informed 
sources do indicate that close ties were forged (or rather, reforged) 
between Alexius and Bohemond: the emperor adopted him as ‘his 
son’ according to the Historia Belli Sacri, while the Narration 
of Fleury clearly implies that Bohemond did homage to him.!*! 
Collating their evidence with the sworn terms of the ‘treaty’ in- 
corporated in Book XIII of the A/exiad, one may conclude that 
although Bohemond really did perform liege homage to Alexius 
in 1108, he managed to prevent news of this from circulating 
widely, at least in the West.!9? In 1097, in contrast, most of the 
Crusade leaders had every reason to broadcast the contents of 
their sworn undertakings so as to account for their subsequent 
actions to their bemused followers. Some word of their abase- 
ment would surely have found its way into our sources, had their 
undertakings in fact involved liege homage. For nearly all the 
authors of the earliest narrative accounts went on the Crusade 
themselves or, in Ekkehard of Aura's case, passed through 
Constantinople a few years later. 


179. Above 226-7. 

180. This fact is stressed by Ferluga (Ligesse 410-11) in his bid to show that all the 
Crusading leaders performed liege homage in 1097. See Fulcher, II, 39, p. 418; trs. 
Ryan & Fink 193; Albert, X, 45, p. 652; HBS, ch. 142, p. 229; Will. Tyre XI, 6, 
col. 491; Narratio Floriacensis de captis Antiochia et Hierosolyma et obsesso 
Dyrrachio, ch. 14, RHO, V, p. 362; Yewdale 129-30. 

181. HBS, ch. 142, p. 229. The Narratio Floriacensis (ch. 14, p. 362) describes 
Bohemond as 'submitting himself to him (Alexius) and promising fealty so long as 
he (Alexius) observed the terms which he had sworn'. On the date and provenance 
of these two works, see Rösch, “Kreuzzug” Bohemunds 182-4, 186. 

182. In fact he succeeded in giving Western writers the impression that his Dyrrachium 
campaign had been successful for at least a generation after the event: Rósch, 
“Kreuzzug” Bohemunds 187-8, 190. 
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Why, then, did these authors fail to mention Bohemond's per- 
formance of liege homage to Alexius in 1097? It is possible that 
the liege homage may have been known to, or very strongly 
suspected by, writers such as the author of the Gesta, and that 
they deliberately passed over the event in silence, on grounds cen- 
sorious or compassionate, or a combination of the two. Alter- 
natively, Bohemond may have managed to prevent the full con- 
tents of his undertakings from becoming public knowledge among 
the Crusaders even though, as we have seen, those undertakings 
must have been written down in Greek. Bohemond's oath, if it 
was not sworn at his first, ‘secret? meeting with Alexius, could 
have been given at another such private encounter. For over a 
month he was cut off from the overwhelming majority of his 
followers, who accompanied Tancred across the Bosporus, and 
he thus had less occasion than other leaders to divulge to his 
followers the exact contents — or a copy — of his sworn under- 
takings. Thus the Gesta’s statement that he was offered ‘lands 
beyond Antioch' may simply echo speculative rumours which his 
Jong spell at Constantinople and conspicuous cooperation with 
Alexius had aroused.!® 

A clear-cut boundary between information deliberately sup- 
pressed and more or less uninformed speculation on the part of 
the early writers is difficult to draw in this context. Bohemond 
must sooner or later have given some account of his oath to his 
followers and fellow-commanders, but he may well have withheld 
or grossly distorted the fact that he had done liege homage. Ralph 
of Caen represents Bohemond as swearing under duress a second 
oath to Alexius, that he would bring Tancred to render homage 
to him.^ No express mention is made of liege homage. This 
tale, whether told to Ralph by Tancred or directly by Bohemond, 
may have been peddled by Bohemond in an attempt to explain 
away his collaboration with Alexius in 1097 and to disguise the 
fact that he was really acting then as Alexius' liege man. If Ralph's 
tale relays disinformation disseminated by Bohemond in the early 
1100s, Bohemond is all the more likely to have wanted to mask 


183. See above 215, 224-5, 227. 
184. Ralph ch. 12, p. 614. See above 209-10 & n. 129. 
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the exact nature of his homage to Alexius at the time of its per- 
formance, in 1097. On balance, it seems to me much more likely 
than not that the author of the Gesta and other early writers wrote 
in ignorance of the fact that Bohemond had performed liege 
homage. In any case, their silence on this matter does not detract 
from the clear evidence as to his liege homage which the text in- 
corporated into the Alexiad’s Book XIII provides. Most 
significantly of all, Bohemond was almost certainly the only one 
of the Crusading commanders to perform liege homage to Alexius. 
This peculiarity dovetails with the evidence which we have 
assembled from, mainly, the Western sources and which points 
to the existence of a special relationship between Alexius and 
Bohemond in the spring and early summer of 1097. 


V 


Anna Comnena acknowledges that Bohemond was then on his 
best behaviour. She ascribes this partly to his innate deceitfulness, 
but also partly to the meagreness of his resources and the modest 
size of his warband: Bohemond, lacking a large following or 
wealth and in a position of relative inferiority, was eager to win 
Alexius' good-will and to mask his own basically hostile designs. 
Alexius, however, was wise to his wiles and schemes.!5 Anna 
maintains that Alexius merely pretended to be taken in by his 
show of compliance. Anna's statements about Bohemond's army 
and his position in Italy are inaccurate and yet not wildly wide 
of the mark, and they presumably derive from information 
available to Alexius in 1097. Bohemond's way of forming his band 
suggests that he could not call upon large reserves of manpower, 
and also attests his unscrupulousness. He was a late-comer to the 
Crusading movement, espousing it only in the summer of 1096; 
yet he managed to reach Constantinople before many who had 
responded to the launching of the great expedition in the closing 
weeks of 1095, notably Count Raymond of Toulouse.!% 
Geography alone does not account for Bohemond's head-start. 
185. Al. X, 11, pp. 230, 232, 233-4; Sew., 326, 328-9. See above 190. 


186. Above 210-11 & n. 68. On the financial burdens of preparing for the expedition, 
see Riley-Smith 44-7. 
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Essentially, he poached warriors from the army of his half-brother 
and uncle while they were besieging Amalfi by land and sea in 
a major operation. He was assisting in the siege when 'suddenly 
by the inspiration of God’ he ordered his best cloak to be cut 
up and made into crosses. He wore one on his right shoulder and 
urged others to do likewise.!8’ According to Lupus 
Protospatharius, ‘the other counts and more than 500 knights’ 
joined him.!5? Duke Roger Borsa of Apulia and Count Roger of 
Sicily, respectively Bohemond's half-brother and uncle, dolefully 
abandoned the siege of Amalfi, for want of Christian warriors. 
189 If, as Geoffrey Malaterra bitterly complains, Bohemond 
became involved in the siege deliberately in order to gain a ready- 
assembled army,!™ it is probable that the troops he could muster 
from his own lands and sphere of influence in Apulia were too 
few to make up an adequate contingent for the Crusade. 
Anna Comnena is plainly at fault in making out that Bohemond 
possessed no lands at all.!9! For his second revolt against his 
half-brother had yielded him the key city of Bari, as well as con- 
firming him in the possession of the greater part of Apulia and 
some districts in Calabria.?? But it is no less plain that 
Bohemond remained far from content with his lot, as witness his 
alacrity, on hearing rumours of the death of his half-brother, in 


187. Lupus Protospatharius, Chronicon s.a. 1096, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, V (Hanover 1844) 62; Gesta, I, 4, p.7. 

188. Lupus Protospatharius s.a. 1096, 62. 

189. Malaterra, IV, 24, p. 102. Numerous Saracens — to the tune of 20,000 — were 
there under the command of Count Roger, according to Lupus Protospatharius s.a. 
1096, 62. 

190. Malaterra, IV, 24, p. 102. Malaterra echoes the annoyance of his patron, Count 
Roger, at the collapse of the siege. But his scepticism about Bohemond's motives 
may have been committed to paper before he had heard of his appropriation of 
Antioch: news of this would not have reached the West before the late summer of 
1098. Malaterra links an abiding ambition of Bohemond to conquer ‘Romania’ with 
his observation of a huge host that was passing, without a leader, through Apulia 
en route for ‘Romania’. An idealistic gloss upon Bohemond’s motives is offered by 
Robert of Rheims, Historia Hierosolimitana, M, 3-4, pp. 740-1; cf. Jamison, Some 
notes 191-2; above, n. 42. 

191. Al. X, Il, pp. 233-4; Sew., 329. 

192. Malaterra, IV, 10, p. 91; Ralph ch. 2, p. 606; Yewdale 27-8. Apparently, 
Bohemond and Roger Borsa had formally been reconciled by August 1088: L.-R. 
Ménager, Recueil des Actes des Ducs Normands d'Italie, 1 (Bari 1980) 168. 
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seizing the fortresses in Calabria which belonged to him. !?? This 
was in late 1093. The rumours proved false and Roger Borsa 
rallied from the grave illness which had given rise to them. 
Bohemond hurried to his half-brother's side and formally returned 
to him the fortresses which he had appropriated. Bohemond's 
revenues from cities such as Bari may well have been substantial 
but Roger Borsa still controlled such strategic keys to Apulia as 
Melfi, where he sat out his near-fatal illness. And Roger Borsa 
was able, in 1093 as on previous occasions, to discipline 
Bohemond by calling in his uncle, whom ‘he used as a whip, to 
terrify the others’.!°%* At the same time, Bohemond’s own 
authority in Apulia did not go unchallenged. In 1091 he had been 
besieging Oria, one of the leading cities of Apulia supposedly 
under his sway, when the citizens *with the assistance of certain 
persons’ put him to flight and captured all his siege-equipment 
and his banners. Exposed to both ‘a whip’ in the form of his 
formidable uncle and to irrepressible dissidence on the part of 
his own subjects, Bohemond's ambition (upon which Geoffrey 
Malaterra insists) was likely to be restless and to seize upon an 
opportunity for advancement elsewhere. Ducal authority was be- 
ing infringed or challenged outright at many points in Southern 
Italy, and the revolt of Amalfi in 1096 was but one in a series 
of risings which had frayed the power of Roger Borsa since his 
second reconciliation with Bohemond.'?$ Bohemond cannot 
have failed to appreciate the many obstacles which would im- 
pede his effective governance even were he to succeed in dislodging 
his half-brother and staying the *whip'. Whatever his motives for 
joining in the siege of Amalfi may have been, his abrupt diver- 
sion of hundreds of knights away from it deftly placed him at 


193. Malaterra, IV, 20, p. 99; Yewdale 33. 

194. Malaterra, IV, 10, 20-1, pp. 91, 99. 

195. Lupus Protospatharius s.a. 1092 (sic) 62. 

196. The mounting dislocation in Calabria, Apulia and other lands under Norman 
rule is emphasized by S. Tramontana, ‘La monarchia normanna e sueva', Storia 
d'Italia, MI, Il mezzogiorno dai Bizantini a Federico H (Turin 1983) 546. On the pro- 
liferation of private castles to the detriment of ducal authority in Calabria from 1085 
onwards, see G. Noyé, ‘Féodalité et habitat fortifié en Calabre . . .’, in Structures 
féodales et féodalisme dans l'Occident Méditerranéen (X-XIII siècles), Collection de 
l'École Franqaise de Rome 44 (1980) 625.8. 
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the apex of a substantial force which might enable him to find 
in the East richer pickings than Apulia or Calabria could ever 
yield. 

It was not, however, a particularly large force. Neither was 
it indissolubly bound to Bohemond. If ‘the other counts and more 
than 500 knights’ amounted to around 550 cavalrymen in all, and 
if they were supported by six or seven times that number of in- 
fantrymen, the total number of combatants would have come to 
perhaps between 3,500 and 4,000 men, including the soldiers of 
Tancred.!?? This force is described by the Gesta as ‘very strong? 
but not as numerous.!%8 It is only later, Western-based writers 
such as Albert of Aix who offer specific figures for Bohemond's 
army.?? It was probably the spectacular performance of 
Bohemond during the Crusade that induced Guibert of Nogent 
and Robert of Rheims to write vaguely of the multitude that 
flocked to Bohemond when he sported his cross at Amalfi. So 
Bohemond's contingent was not especially large, in comparison 
with those of rich magnates such as Godfrey of Bouillon or 
Raymond of Toulouse.?! The fighting quality of the South 
Italian Normans was, indeed, high. However, their allegiance to 
Bohemond was less than staunch. Of the very few knights who 
can be identified as having already been Bohemond's vassals 
before the Crusade, the most prominent was Robert of Ansa. 
197. 2,000 men are said to have followed Tancred back across the Vardar in order 
to aid those on the far side against the emperor's Turks and Pechenegs: Gesta, I, 
4, p. 9. The rear-guard consisted of the unarmed and of sick or superannuated warriors, 
according to Ralph, who reckons their number as ‘six hundred’: ch. 5, p. 608. Not 
all Bohemond's men followed Tancred back across the river, so a total of between 
3,500 and 4,000 combatants for Bohemond's force is plausible. Manselli (Normanni 
d'Italia 62) puts at between 3,000 and 4,000 Bohemond's 'army', counting therein 
women and servants but not the Norman counts and their retainers. Such a figure 
seems to me excessive. 

198. Gesta, Il, 5, p. 10. 

199. Albert, II, 18, p. 312; Manselli, Normanni d'Italia 62. 

200. Guibert, III, I, p. 151; Robert of Rheims, Historia Hierosolimitana, ll, 4-5, p. 
742. The ‘many others’ of Tudebode (I, 7, p. 16; Hill & Hill 24) represents, in my 
view, an abbreviation of the same list of companions of Bohemond as is to be found 
in the Gesta, and does not represent the words of a hypothetical lost source. Some 
additional names were, however, available to the author of HBS, ch. 7, pp. 176-7. 
The speech about Bohemond's army attributed to a messenger of Alexius by Ralph 


of Caen is, on Ralph's own avowal, not authentic: ch. 8, pp. 610-11. 
201. On the Crusaders’ numbers, see Runciman 337-9; Riley-Smith 63. 
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Only five years earlier he had helped Oria in its revolt against 
Bohemond and contributed towards his humiliation.?° 
Bohemond was not to know in 1096 that Robert would stand by 
him through the expedition ahead. At least six of those who started 
off with Bohemond in the autumn of 1096 were related to him 
by blood or marriage, and it is likely that most of the other 
*counts' and knights were connected in some way with the rul- 
ing houses of Apulia and Capua.?? These ties of kinship were 
not, however, invariably to Bohemond's advantage. At least one 
of Bohemond's relatives felt himself the near-equal of Bohemond. 
Tancred, his nephew, was only induced by flattery and presents 
to agree to a ‘treaty’ (foedus) whereby he would be second-in- 
command, ‘as if a duke beneath a king'.?^ Ralph of Caen 
represents Tancred as the hero of the long march eastwards. Ralph 
is manifestly biased and most probably relays the reminiscences 
of Tancred, but his swash-buckling account of Tancred's swim- 
ming of his horse back across the Vardar to the rescue of the 
rear-guard is confirmed by the Gesta, which states that 2,000 men 
followed him across the river.? In fact, the Gesta’s laconic 
statement that Bohemond ‘was furious with Tancred and all the 
others’ (my italics) when they proposed to sack a well-stocked 
town gains in intelligibility from Ralph's claim that many of the 
South Italian Normans weré placing themselves under Tancred's 
lordship, in the wake of his feats on the Vardar.” Bohemond 
overruled Tancred in the forementioned incident but, judging by 
the Gesta’s wording, many shared Tancred's sentiments, and his 
independence of mind soon showed itself again. For after 
Bohemond had gone ahead to Constantinople, Tancred seems 
to have disregarded his wishes in leading the contingent off to 
202. Jamison, Some notes 203; above 243. 

203. Jamison, Some notes 195. The six relatives whose names are known to us are 
:— Tancred; Richard and Rainulf, sons of the count of the Principality of Salerno; 
Herman of Canne; Geoffrey of Montecaglioso; Robert, son of Gerard: Jamison, Some 
notes 195-8, 200-201. 

204. Ralph chs. 2-3, pp. 606-07. 

205. Ralph ch. 6, p. 609; Gesta, I, 4, p. 9; Tudebode, I, 10, p. 17; Hill & Hill 25-6; 
HBS ch. 10, p. 177. Here, Tudebode does add a significant detail, the name of one 


of the brothers of Count Geoffrey of Rossignolo: Jamison, Some notes 205-06. See 
also above n. 197. 


206. Gesta, II, 5, p. 10; HBS ch. 11, p. 178; Ralph ch. 7, p. 610. See above 203. 
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a fertile valley where it could, in effect, pillage.” Tancred's 
growing ascendancy is shown most clearly by the fact that ‘nearly 
all Bohemond's host’ accompanied Tancred across the Bosporus. 
Only Richard of Salerno is named in our sources,” but it is 
most probable that the other high-ranking Normans went with 
him. From these, too, homage and fealty would have been ex- 
pected. Tancred and his fellows were, in dodging an encounter 
with Alexius, patently flouting the line which Bohemond had 
taken. And, as we have seen, open disagreement was to follow 
over Bohemond's ‘delays’ at Constantinople and over the homage 
which Bohemond obliged Tancred to render to Alexius.?? The 
differences between the two men over the treatment of the Greek 
towns which they passed and over policy towards Alexius were 
symptomatic of rivalry burgeoning between them. Bohemond, 
aged not less than thirty nine in 1097, was in danger of being 
outshone by his much younger nephew, of whom many were, 
‘from the great things they had seen, predicting greater’.?!° 
Anna Comnena is, then, wrong to depict Bohemond as landless, 
but she does convey the essence of his political and military stance 
in representing him as turning his back on Southern Italy and 
as possessing forces inferior to those of some of the other 
leaders.?!! In this, she is probably roughly reflecting her father's 
reading of the situation in 1097. She shows no awareness of the 
incipient tensions between Bohemond and Tancred but her father 
had then recently received a reminder (albeit gratuitous) of the 
secessionist and self-willed tendencies of the South Italian 
Normans in the form of William de Grandmesnil.?? What Anna 
207. Gesta, M, 5, p. 11; HBS ch. 12, p. 178. Above 207-08. 
208. Gesta, II, 7, p. 13; HBS ch. 19, p. 180. See above 208. 
209. See above 209-12. 
210. Ralph ch. 7, p. 610. 
211. Al. X, ll, pp. 233-4, Sew., 328-9. We have no evidence that Bohemond appointed 
a regent for his Southern Italian holdings, neither do we know whether many of these 
had been sold to finance his expedition: Yewdale 36. More suggestive is the circumstan- 
tial evidence of the disparity between Bohemond's residual aspirations and his posi- 
tion in Southern Italy in the years immediately preceding 1096: above 242-3. See also 
France, Anna Comnena 22. 
212. William de Grandmesnil had, like Bohemond, exploited the rumours of Roger 
Borsa's death in 1093 and had seized Rossano. He refused to relinquish it even after 


Count Roger intervened with *many thousands of Saracens from Sicily and Calabria 
(sic). Eventually he had to submit to judgement and lost not only Rossano but also 
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singularly fails to offer is a satisfactory explanation of her father's 
treatment of Bohemond. For if he already knew that Bohemond 
was, in effect, a viper in his midst, why did he build up his prestige 
and power to a significant extent? There seems, in fact, to be 
some inconsistency, or at least unevenness, in Anna’s account 
of her father’s dealings with Bohemond at Constantinople. 
Initially she states that Alexius was anxious to whisk him across 
the Bosporus before he could corrupt the other commanders, and 
the /eitmotif of Bohemond’s incitement of the other ‘counts’ to 
seize Constantinople under the guise of pilgrimage runs through 
the preceding pages of her account of the Crusade! Yet 
Bohemond is represented as being summoned with the other com- 
manders to receive advice from Alexius: he has not, after all, been 
chivvied across the Bosporus.!^ The theme of Bohemond's 
baleful influence upon the other ‘counts’ does re-appear, but in 
a rather odd context — as the reason why Alexius headed off 
Bohemond's request for ‘the Domesticate of the East' 2^ This 
is a remarkably temperate reaction on Alexius' part to a request 
which, from all that Anna has led us to expect, must have seemed 
impudent and unthinkable. Anna begs the question of how such 
a topic could even have arisen during Bohemond's conversations 
with Alexius: so brazen a request hardly fits the picture which 
she has painted of Bohemond's efforts to ingratiate himself with 
Alexius and to conceal his hostile designs. Anna explains Alexius' 
mild response to the request as being equally disingenuous stall- 
ing tactics: he did not want the villain to suspect that he had been 
unmasked already. But one may wonder whether Alexius did not 
overdo the alleged charade. For, on Anna's own evidence, he 
lavished on Bohemond valuable presents, of a sort that could be 


the fiefs he held of Roger Borsa. Thereupon he went with his wife Mabel, a daughter 
of Guiscard, to Constantinople. He made this journey in, probably, the summer or 
autumn of 1094: Malaterra, IV, 21-2, pp. 99-101; Yewdale 33; Jamison, Some notes 
199; L.-R. Ménager, ‘Inventaire des familles normandes et franques émigrées en Italie 
méridionale et en Sicile (XI-XH siécles)', in Roberto il Guiscardo e ifsuo tempo (Rome 
1975) 316-17; see also below 250. 

213. Al. X, 5, 6, 9, 10, pp. 209, 212, 220, 228-9; Sew., 311, 313, 319, 325; cf. France, 
Anna Comnena 21-2. 

214. See above 191. 

215. Al. X, Il, p. 234; Sew., 329. 
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translated into politico-military power.7/© The presents must 
have relieved — though, as we shall see, they did not solve — 
Bohemond's lack of means. Moreover, Western sources indicate 
that Bohemond was given important tasks, such as responsibility 
for the supply train to feed the hungry Crusaders at Nicaea.?" 
All this did have the effect of keeping Bohemond isolated from 
Tancred and most of the South Italian Normans for several weeks 
and, to that extent, it disarmed him. However, far from being 
placed in isolation like a contagious virus (as some statements 
in the A/exiad would lead us to expect), Bohemond is employed 
to pressure the other commanders into doing homage. He 
threatens to ‘take the emperor's part’ against Count Raymond, 
if he persists in rebuffing the emperor’s requests. 

It is, indeed, possible to dismiss the forementioned inconsistency 
in Alexius’ dealings with Bohemond as minor and as merely a 
flaw in Anna’s literary craftsmanship. And one might interpret 
Alexius’ conduct as an effective application of traditional ‘divide- 
and-rule' diplomacy: Alexius spots the financial shortcomings and 
politico-military handicaps of Bohemond and does even more to 
alleviate them and to enhance his position among the Crusading 
leaders than Anna expressly acknowledges; he uses Bohemond 
to whip others into line, allowing him to become thoroughly un- 
popular with them in the process. Thus, it could be argued, Alexius 
played off Bohemond against the other leaders. Such an inter- 
pretation of Alexius' rationale is not absurd, but the concatena- 
tion of evidence up to the time of Taticius’ withdrawal suggests 
that Alexius’ attitude towards Bohemond was or became more 
positive than this. It was in such a context that the notion of 'the 
Domesticate of the East’ for Bohemond might have been aired 
without incongruity. I suggest that Alexius believed that he could 
buy Bohemond with an array of gifts and honours more abun- 
dant than his military position really warranted. He found him, 
in his actions, more pliable and also more reliable than the other 
commanders. He therefore hoped to use him as his chief in- 
termediary with and, in effect, lieutenant over the Crusaders. 
Bohemond fulfilled this role punctiliously, pressing recalcitrants 


216. Al. X, ll, p. 233; Sew., 328. 
217. See above 212-13. 
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to do homage and, after the fall of Nicaea, urging all the other 
commanders to take ship and journey to meet Alexius on some 
island in the Gulf of Nicomedia.”!® Alexius would not im- 
mediately formally appoint Bohemond as his commander-in-chief 
over the Latin forces bound for the East, even though Bohemond 
reportedly requested such an appointment and though his ser- 
vices to date would seem to have warranted it.?? There was, 
after all, the possibility that, with the ‘Domesticate’, Bohemond 
‘having subordinated all the counts ... might bend them 
whichever way he wished'.7? Alexius did not trust anyone ab- 
solutely and preferred to maintain direct lines of communication 
and command with several leaders. Godfrey of Bouillon, Hugh 
of Vermandois and Robert of Flanders were among those who 
supplemented Bohemond's efforts to induce magnates to swear 
fealty to Alexius. And Stephen of Blois — the man whom, from 
considerations as yet unexplained, the Crusaders elected to be 
their ‘lord’ (dominus) or ‘overseer’ (provisor) at some juncture 
after the battle of Dorylaeum — believed himself to be the special 
favourite of the emperor.?! But while Alexius clearly did not 
treat exclusively with Bohemond, he regarded him as at once more 
capable and more trustworthy than the other leaders. 

Did Alexius have no apprehensions about Bohemond as he ap- 
proached the capital? I suggest that he did harbour apprehen- 
sions, but they were more to do with Bohemond's talents as an 
obviously ambitious warrior than as a cunning diplomat or 
double-crosser. Anna claims that, at the time of the Crusade, 
Alexius knew ‘his false and deceitful character from of old'.?? 
But in fact Alexius' previous direct experience of Bohemond had 
been mainly of him as a brave, intelligent but rather impetuous 


218. See above 209 & n. 101; Runciman 152, n. 1. 

219. It may not be wholly fortuitous that Anna mentions his request for 'the 
Domesticate of the East' at the conclusion of his encounters with Alexius. 

220. Al. X, 11, p. 234; Sew., 329. Even seen against a background in which Bohemond 
was satisfactorily discharging major responsibilities, such a calculation on Alexius' 
part would not have been unreasonable. It may, unlike the other premonitions and 
insights about Bohemond with which Anna credits him, be authentic. See above 247. 
221. Gesta, M, 6, p. 13; Tudebode, Il, 6, p. 20; Hill & Hill, 28-9; Raym. ch. 2, p. 
237; Hill & Hill 22; A/. X, 9, p. 221; Sew. 319. See above 214. On Stephen's elec- 
tion: Hagenmeyer no. 10, p. 149, 276-7; Riley-Smith 74 & n. 94 on p. 183. 

222. AI. X, M, p. 230; Sew. 326. 
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general, during the Balkan campaign of 1082-83. Bohemond had 
routed Alexius and his army in battles at Ioannina and Arta, show- 
ing great resourcefulness as a field-commander, and swiftly altered 
his tactics to avoid the caltrops laid down by Alexius in the lat- 
ter engagement.?? But at Larissa in 1083 Bohemond had fallen 
for a feigned flight manoeuvre which enabled the Byzantines to 
sack the Norman camp and to attack one of the Norman cavalry 
units from the rear. Bohemond, ‘the consummate tactician’, 
proved able to rally his troops and to maul the Byzantine forces 
which dogged him too boldly. Nevertheless, the loss of his camp 
and his provisions obliged Bohemond to raise his siege of Larissa 
and, since many of his ‘counts’ were suborned by Alexius’ entic- 
ing messages, he had ignominiously to withdraw to Avlona and 
from there to Italy.?^ To all intents and purposes, Alexius out- 
witted Bohemond, who had shown superb martial qualities and 
high intelligence, but no special signs of cunning. The character 
sketches of Bohemond which Alexius must have obtained from 
the defecting ‘counts’ would not, given the circumstances of their 
authors, have laid particular stress on his perfidiousness and some 
later Norman refugee rebels, such as William de Grandmesnil, 
acted in conjunction, if not direct alliance, with Bohemond and 
were presumably sympathetic towards him.?5 So Alexius had no 


223. Al. V, 4, pp. 18-21; Sew, 163-5; Malaterra, HI, 39, p. 81; William of Apulia, 
La geste de Robert Guiscard, V, 5-23, ed. & trs. M. Mathieu (Palermo 1961) 236-7; 
Yewdale 18; M. Angold, The Byzantine empire 1025-1204: a political history (London 
1984) 108. 

224. Al. V, 6-7, pp. 27-32; Sew. 170-3; William of Apulia, Gesta, V, 30-76, pp. 236-41; 
Yewdale 20-2; Angold, Byzantine empire 108; A.A. Glabinas, ‘Oi Noguáv8oi ath 
Occoahia kai fj moAopKia Tfjg Aapicac (1082-1083)', Bucavriakd 4 (1984) 39-43; 
idem, Oi Nopuáv6o: otijv Kaotopiav’, BuCavrivá 13 pt. 2 (1985) 1259-1260. 
225. For the ‘counts’: Al. V, 7, p. 32; VI, 1, 5, pp. 43, 50; Sew., 173, 182, 188. On 
Peter of Alifa, see Nicol, Some Greco-Latin families 131. See n. 31 and, on William 
de Grandmesnil, n. 212. Bohemond's own half-brother, Guy, who migrated to 
Byzantium in or after 1085, is credited with great distress upon hearing a (false) report 
that Bohemond, ‘honour and glory of the whole world, whom all the world feared 
and loved’, was dead (Gesta, EX, 27, p. 64). These words, though concocted by the 
Gesta's author, may suggest that Bohemond's reputation among his fellow Normans 
in 1097-8 was that of a gallant warrior, not a political operator. The doubts whicli 
have been raised as to whether Alexius' consultation of Guy and Guy's lamentation 
originally formed part of the Gesta’s text have yet to be substantiated. On Guy, see 
William of Apulia, Gesta 359 (Mathieu's commentary); Al. VI, 5, p. 51; Sew. 188-9; 
France, Tatikios 141. 
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reason to be on his special guard against deviousness and double- 
crossing on the part of Bohemond in 1097. He most probably 
regarded him as ambitious, able and less well-endowed than 
several of the other leading Crusaders: Bohemond was greedy, 
but every barbarian had his price and if his greed could be 
harnessed to the empire's service, he could be immensely useful. 
Such had been the case with other Frankish notables who had 
served at Byzantium. With at least one of them, Roussel de 
Bailleul, Alexius had been directly acquainted.?6 

There was, I suggest, one additional skill which marked out 
Bohemond from the commanders hailing from north of the Alps 
or, even, from Languedoc in 1097 — a language skill. For it is 
my contention that Bohemond spoke Greek, albeit with a *bar- 
barous' accent, and thus had a crucial advantage as intermediary 
between Alexius?" and the other Crusaders, and as liaison of- 
ficer dealing with Greek officials and merchants in such matters 
as the provisioning of the Crusaders at Nicaea. One might sup- 
pose as much on a priori grounds. Norman rulers were prone 
to attend carefully to their sons’ education in Normandy and in 
the South. According to Geoffrey Malaterra, himself of Norman 
extraction, ‘eloquence’ played such an important part in their 
education 'that you listen even to boys as though they were 
orators!’ And he praises Count Roger of Sicily as being ‘most 
eloquent’.??8 Malaterra represents this ‘eloquence’ as serving 
practical political purposes. For example, through a mixture of 
threats and ‘flattering words’ Count Roger wins over eleven of 
the key towns in Calabria and subsequently harangues the citizens 
of Gerace, in the toe of Calabria, to induce them to hand over 
his captive brother to him.?? Assuming the essence of 
226. On Roussel, see G. Schlumberger, ‘Deux chefs normands des armées byzantines 
au XI siécle’, Revue Historique 16 (1881) 296-301; L. Bréhier, ‘Les aventures d'un 
chef normand en Orient au XI siécle’, Revue des Cours et Conférences 20 (1911-12) 
176-86; R. Janin, ‘Les “Francs” au service des byzantins', EO 29 (1930) 66-7; K. 
Ciggaar, *Byzantine marginalia to the Norman Conquest', Proceedings of the Battle 
Conference on Anglo-Norman Studies 9 (1987) 45-6. 
227. That Alexius could not understand the language (or languages) of the Westerners 
is indicated by the fact that, upon observing the movement of a Crusader's lips, he 
had to ask an interpreter what he had said: A/. X, 10, p. 229; Sew., 324. 
228. Malaterra, I, 3, 19, pp. 8, 19; Boehm, Nomen gentis Normannorum 687-8. 


229. Malaterra, I, 36, p. 24; II, 26, p. 38; A. Nitschke, ‘Beobachtungen zur norman- 
nischen Erziehung im 11. Jahrhundert’, Archiv für Kulturgeschichte 43 (1961) 269-70. 
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Malaterra's account of the incident at Gerace to be true, Roger 
must have addressed the citizens in a language that was com- 
prehensible to them — perhaps a Romance tongue, but quite 
possibly Greek. Important as were martial arts for the imposi- 
tion of the Hautevilles’ hegemony in Southern Italy, negotiation, 
cajolery and diplomacy were almost as essential in coming to terms 
with the heterogeneous inhabitants of the region, who far out- 
numbered them and many of whom were ensconced in in- 
accessible, fortified, hill-top towns. Neither the need for 
diplomacy nor the military service of numerous Saracen warriors 
was the less real for being underplayed in the Normans' propa- 
ganda about their exploits in the South.?? Language skills were, 
in these circumstances, vital components of statecraft and they 
are likely to have formed part of the education of second- 
generation Normans in the South. Thus both Tancred and Richard 
of Salerno are credited with having spoken Arabic at the siege 
of Antioch;?! they are far likelier to have learnt the language 
before the Crusade than to have done so during its early stages. 
These scraps of evidence concerning individual Norman leaders, 
together with general consideration of the Normans' often uncer- 
tain hold on their subjects’ loyalties and consequent need of the 
arts of persuasion, are more suggestive of their ability to speak 
their subjects’ languages than the copious documents in Greek 
which they and their subordinates issued, confirmed or 
tolerated.?*? 


230. On the Normans’ self-image of valour and strenuitas, see Capitani, Specific 
motivations 7-8, 10, 21; G.A. Loud, ‘The **Gens Normannorum” — myth or reality?’, 
Proceedings of the Battle Conference on Anglo-Norman Studies 4 (1981) 111-12. For 
mention of the Saracens in Count Roger’s employ, see above nn. 189, 212; Malaterra, 
IV, 17, p. 96. The recourse to diplomacy is exemplified by Roger Borsa's restoration 
to the citizens of Rossano of their right to a ‘Greek’ metropolitan in a (successful) 
bid for their surrender: Malaterra, IV, 22, p. 100; L.-R. Ménager, ‘La ‘“‘byzantinisa- 
tion” religieuse de l'Italie méridionale (IX-XII siècles} et la politique monastique des 
normands d'Italie', Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 54 (1959) 28, repr. in Ménager's 
Hommes et Institutions de l'Italie normande (London 1981) no. 1. 

231. HBS ch. 67, p. 198. Count Roger's son, Roger II, was, of course, familiar with 
both Greek and Arabic. 

232. See, e.g. charters of Count Roger in J diplomi greci ed arabi di Sicilia, ed. S. 
Cusa, I (Palermo 1868) 4-6, 385-90; ibid., II (Palermo 1882) sommario 695ff. The 
Byzantine imperial ideological topos of the ruler dispensing benefits on his subjects 
as the sun radiates light occurs in, for example, a charter issued at Palermo in 1097: 
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These a priori grounds for attributing to Bohemond a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek gain some support from South Italian 
evidence. That the design of his lead seal and the formula of its 
legend should have conformed to Byzantine conventions is perhaps 
unremarkable, in view of the importance of the Greek element 
in towns such as Taranto, which were under his sway.?? Rather 
more significant is a charter in Greek, dating from October 1087. 
In it Bohemond confirms the rights of the monastery of St Peter 
in Taranto over various possessions around the town. Bohemond 
states that the abbot had approached him while he was staying 
in Taranto and had 'shown' him the ancient document in which 
*Leo the son of David' had made over these possessions to St 
Peter's. Bohemond's charter is said to have been sealed with a 
wax seal: ‘I have done this, because I do not have my lead seal 
here" ?* This statement suggests a fairly informal context for the 
meeting of Bohemond with the abbot. Doubtless the charter was 
drafted — somewhat colloquially — by a clerk. But the follow- 
ing words strongly suggest that Bohemond had personally perused 
the deed of Leo the son of David: *. . . this you have shown me 
in the document indicating that these [properties] are dedicated 


ibid., IL, 509; cf. H. Hunger, Proimion. Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in 
den Arengen der Urkunden (Vienna 1964) 78 & n. 109. The dossier of acts of a Messina 
monastery points to the persistence of spoken Greek of a distinctive form in parts 
of Sicily and Calabria even in the thirteenth century: A. Guillou, Les actes grecs de 
S. Maria di Messina (Palermo 1963) 24, 32-3. See also A. Guillou, ‘Les archives 
grecques de S. Maria della Matina', B 36 (1966) 306-07 repr. in Guillou's Studies 
on Byzantine Italy (London 1970) no. 5; A. Guillou et al., Saint-Jean-Théristés. 
1054-1264 (Vatican 1980y 47-58, 59-61, 69-73. While the Latin élite in Apulia and 
Calabria frequently imposed restrictions on Greek monasteries, even they had to come 
to terms with the persistent strength of Basilian monasticism in certain areas: Ménager, 
"Byzantinisation"' religieuse, 27-32. 

233. The seal authenticates a Latin diploma of 1090. Its reverse bears the conven- 
tional invocation in Greek: ‘Lord, help thy servant Bohemond': A. Engel, Recherches 
sur la numismatique et sigillographie des Normands de Sicile et d'Italie (Paris 1882) 
92 & pl. II: 1; Yewdale 30; Epstein, Cathedral of Canosa 87. For the repercussions 
of the Greek element's importance on Norman ecclesiastical policy in the area of 
Taranto, see C.D. Fonseca, ‘La prima generazione normanna e le istituzioni monastiche 
dell’ Italia meridionale', Roberto il Guiscardo e il suo tempo (Rome 1975) 138-40, 
234. F. Trinchera, Syllabus Graecarum Membranarum (Naples 1865) 65-6; R. Morris, 
*The Byzantine aristocracy and the monasteries', The Byzantine aristocracy, ed. M. 
Angold (Oxford 1984) 123-4. 
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to the monastery! 2? Presumably Leo’s deed of dedication was, 
like Bohemond's charter of confirmation, in Greek. But it is Anna 
Comnena who offers the most unequivocal evidence that 
Bohemond understood Greek — and could even pun in it! For 
when Bohemond fell for a feigned flight of the Byzantines near 
Larissa, he pursued them in the direction of Lykostomion. Ac- 
cording to Anna, he halted on a small river island and, while eating 
grapes, he kept repeating a joke. He said, 'pronouncing 
Lykostomion with a barbarous accent, *'I've thrown Alexius to 
the wolf's mouth!" '.36 Bohemond was not actually at 
Lykostomion, which lay a considerable distance north of his camp 
at Larissa, at the time of perpetrating this pun.?? He is most 
unlikely to have enquired about the derivation of Lykostomion 
in advance. Therefore his pun was impromptu and sprang from 
a working knowledge of Greek. 

This conclusion interlocks with the evidence of the Latin sources 
concerning Bohemond's method of gaining entry into Antioch. 
He is said by the Gesta to have struck up ‘a very great friend- 
ship’ with Firuz, who was the warden of three towers and a 
Moslem of Armenian descent.?? The precise means whereby the 


235. *. . . touto epi to eggraphon hypedeixas moi, deloun tauta einai eis aphierosin 
tes mones’: Trinchera, Syllabus 66. Manselli concluded from this document that 
Bohemond knew Greek, but did not detail his reasons or elaborate upon this topic: 
Normanni d'Italia 57, n. 2. 

236. 'ton Alexion eis lykou stoma enebalon': A/. V, 6, p. 29; Sew., 171. See above 
250. Anna's detail of the grapes would point to a date in July, at the earliest, for the 
battle, whereas an earlier dating for the battle seems more probable: Glabinas, Of 
Nopuávóoi ot} OcocaAía 41. 

237. See J. Koder & F. Hild, Tabula Imperii Byzantini 1. Hellas und Thessalien (Vienna 
1976) 208 & map facing 316. 

238. Gesta, VIIL, 20, p. 44. The Gesta represents Firuz as an ‘emir of the Turkish 
race’, echoing the allusion to him as ‘a certain Turk’ in the princes’ letter of September 
11 1098: Hagenmeyer no. 16, p. 162. However, he was according to Raym. (ch. 8, 
p. 251; Hill & Hill 46) ‘one of those who had been Turkicized' and Anna regards 
him as an Armenian (A/. XI, 4, p. 19; Sew., 342). So, too, does Ralph, who em- 
phasizes that although he had apostatized to Islam, his former religion was not forgot- 
ten by his Turkish master, who put him in charge of a tower where he would be least 
likely to encounter the Crusaders: ch. 62-3, pp. 651-2. Ralph's detailed, coherent ac- 
count of the traitor's origins and circumstances is compatible with Raym. and Anna, 
as well as with Matthew of Edessa and the Arabic sources: Runciman, 231, n. 3. It 
is therefore to be preferred even to the princes’ letter of September 11 1098 where 
Bohemond’s deal with ‘a certain Turk’ is recounted in the first person singular. This 
represents, in my view, deliberate simplification on Bohemond’s part for the sake 
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‘friendship’ was formed are unclear. For while the Gesta and 
subsequent or closely-related chronicles represent Bohemond as 
communicating with Firuz by a series of messages, Ralph of Caen 
and Fulcher of Chartres regard Firuz as first broaching his plan 
on a secret visit to Bohemond.?? Since Ralph may well have 
gleaned his information from Bohemond himself, and since his 
account is similar to Fulcher's, their version of Firuz's mode of 
contacting Bohemond may well be correct. It is therefore note- 
worthy that, according to Bartolf of Nangis, Bohemond 'knew 
his (Firuz's) language'.?*? Bartolf’s work is essentially a résumé 
of the earlier chapters of Fulcher, but Bartolf was writing in the 
East and at an early date — probably around 1108. He may 
therefore here be offering authentic information, rather than 
merely a rationalization. Bartolf does not specify which language 
was used by Bohemond for his converse with Firuz, but seeing 
that Firuz was a wealthy, well-established citizen of Antioch, he 
is very likely to have spoken Greek,? while Bohemond would 
not have known Arabic or Turkish.?? So Bartolf's gloss upon 
Fulcher points clearly to a knowledge of Greek on Bohemond's 
part. And even if we reject the version of Firuz's contact with 
Bohemond proffered by Bartolf, Fulcher and Ralph in favour 
of the Gesta's version, Greek still emerges as the likeliest medium 
of communication. For the Gesta indicates that Firuz spoke some 
Greek and that he supposed that troops under Bohemond's com- 
mand would be able to do the same. When Firuz saw that only 


of heightening the contrast between himself and the infidel foe: to have explained 
that the traitor was an Armenian apostate would have been to risk bathos. Bohemond 
could have been more discursive in recounting the affair to Ralph. 

239. Gesta, VIII, 20, p. 44; Tudebode, IX, 3, p. 54; Hill & Hill 61; Ralph ch. 63, 
p. 652; Fulcher, I, 17, pp. 342-3; trs. Ryan & Fink 98-9. The accounts of Ralph and 
Fulcher seem to be independent of one another, even though they are similar. For 
Fulcher takes Firuz to be a Turk. 

240. Bartolf of Nangis, Gesta Francorum expugnantium Hierusalem ch. 13, RHO, 
Ill, p. 499. 

241. Raym. implies that he was one of the Armenians who had been 'Turkicized . . . 
fourteen years previously', when Antioch had fallen to the Turks: ch. 8, p. 251; Hill 
& Hill 46. See also Ralph ch. 62, pp. 651-2; Runciman 231, n. 3. 

242. This can be inferred from the fact that he communicated with the ‘Saracen’ leaders 
of Marra through an interpreter: Gesta, X, 33, p. 77; Yewdale 7, n. 28. Armenian 
would also surely have been beyond Bohemond's ken. 
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a few men had clambered up the ladder onto the battlements, 
he reportedly cried ‘ **Micro Francos echome'!" (That is: we have 
few Franks!) ‘‘Where is the hero Bohemond? Where is that un- 
conquered man?" ?® It was a ‘Lombard’, i.e. a non-Norman 
inhabitant of Southern Italy, who descended the ladder to fetch 
Bohemond. Presumably he had heard and understood Firuz's 
question. The same assumption can, in my view, be made of the 
author of the account to be found in the Gesta and in Tudebode: 
he seems to have been one of the scaling party.” Greek, albeit 
of a rough and ready sort, seems to have been the /ingua franca 
of these habitués of fringe areas of the Byzantine world. So if, 
following the Gesta, we suppose Bohemond and Firuz to have 
forged a ‘very great friendship’ by means of ‘messengers’, the 
language used is most likely to have been Greek. 

Assuming that the above evidence — of which the pun on 

Lykostomion is the most conclusive item — does establish 
Bohemond’s command of Greek, one must admit that other South 
Italian Normans at Constantinople in 1097 could probably do 
so, too. If Tancred and Richard of Salerno could speak Arabic, 
they may well also have had Greek, while those who had migrated 
to Byzantium before the Crusade had every reason to learn the 
language. We have already noted William de Grandmesnil, a son- 
in-law of Guiscard, and Peter of Alifa, to whom Comana was 
entrusted by Taticius./? Still more suggestive is the case of 
Bohemond’s own half-brother, Guy, who had changed sides in 
or after 1085. By 1098 he had gained sufficient fluency in Greek 
to be one of Alexius’ confidants. When Alexius was told by the 
fleeing Stephen of Blois that the Crusaders had probably been 
wiped out at Antioch by the Turks, he ‘called Guy . . . and cer- 
tain others to a secret council’ and sought their advice.” It is 
243. Gesta, VIII, 20, p. 46; Tudebode, IX, 6, pp. 57-8; Hill & Hill, 63. 
244. The vivid, detailed, description of the scaling of the battlements, together with 
the use of the first person plural, indicate that it was written by an eye-witness: Gesta, 
VIII, 20, p. 47 & n.1; Tudebode, IX, 6, pp. 57-8; Hill & Hill 64. Firuz’s laudatory 
reference to Bohemond is not implausible: according to Ralph, Bohemond's earlier 
campaigns against Byzantium had made him famous in Asia and Orientals now sup- 
posed him to be the ‘prince of princes’ among the Crusaders: ch. 63, p. 652. Ibn 
al-Atir (or rather, his source) was numbered among them: Yewdale 65, n. 65. 


245. nn. 31, 212. 
246. Gesta, IX, 27, p. 63. 
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probably no accident that, of all the Crusading leaders, Bohemond 
alone is described as having ‘talked’ or ‘secretly’ conferred with 
Alexius." Among the Crusaders, an ability to communicate 
with Alexius in his own language is likely to have been the 
prerogative of the South Italian Normans and, as we have seen, 
most of them bypassed Constantinople in order to avoid a meeting 
with Alexius.” Thus Bohemond probably emerged as the only 
leader of a Crusading contingent who was both able and willing 
to ‘talk’ with Alexius — and with his Byzantine officials. This 
may well be one reason, though not the sole or paramount one, 
why Bohemond is pictured so vividly and with such detail by Anna 
Comnena. For she could draw on a wider range of informants, 
who had spoken with or simply heard him, than was the case with 
other leaders. Thus we have stories of Bohemond's conversations 
with Byzantine cooks in the Cosmidion and with an official in 
the palace.” Moreover, the conversation between Alexius and 
Bohemond at Dyrrachium in September 1108 is reported in con- 
siderable detail. The obvious implication of Anna's account is 
that the dialogue was conducted without interpreters: Bohemond's 
words are described as carefully phrased, and his replies were 
‘evasive in every way'.?? For all the emperor's eloquence, the 


247. See above 216-17, Guy, who was already at Constantinople in 1096, cannot be 
regarded as a Crusading leader. 

248. Above 208. Fluency in spoken Greek was highly exceptional, though not wholly 
unknown, in Normandy: Ciggaar, Byzantine marginalia 49, 51. 

249. Al. X, ll, pp. 231, 233; Sew., 327, 328. Anna's account of the conversations 
between Alexius and Bohemond in 1097 is inconclusive as evidence, for she also depicts 
Alexius as addressing a Frank directly in a situation where an interpreter must have 
been employed: A/. X, 10, pp. 229-30; Sew., 326; above, n. 227. 

250. Al. XIII, 10, p. 123; Sew., 423. Yewdale (7 & n. 28) considers and casts grave 
doubt upon the possibility that Bohemond knew Greek, on the grounds that one 
member of the delegation sent to initiate negotiations with him, and to act as hostages, 
is said to have ‘known the Celtic language’ (41. XIII, 9, p. 117; Sew., 418). But his 
role cannot have been that of an 'interpreter', as Yewdale supposes. For two others 
of the four-man delegation could speak for themselves, being of Western origin, 
Marinos of Naples and ‘the Frank Roger, who was celebrated for his bravery’. Both 
are said to have been 'intelligent and to have had great experience in Latin customs' 
(ibid.). While their language skills qualified the three Latin-speakers to comb through 
the preconditions for negotiations with great care and to answer any awkward points 
that Bohemond might raise, they also enabled them to comprehend what others in 
Bohemond's camp were saying, such as the ‘count called Hugh’ (A/. XIII, 9, p.120; 
Sew., 420), and generally to appraise the situation through conversing with persons 
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two men failed to reach agreement. According to Anna, it was 
her own husband whom Bohemond, on the point of departure 
from Alexius' camp, invited to his tent. Nicephorus Bryennius 
used all his powers of persuasion, being ‘matchless in argument 
and oratory', to try and induce Bohemond to accept most of 
Alexius' terms. Upon succeeding, he took Bohemond by the hand 
and led him back to the emperor.?! Anna does not credit 
Bryennius with a knowledge of Latin and his matchless oratory 
would have been rather pointless if it had had to be channelled 
through an interpreter. Anyway, this seems to have been a very 
private meeting à deux in the tent assigned to Bohemond. There 
is therefore every reason to believe that this and other conversa- 
tions between Bohemond and Byzantines were conducted in 
Greek. Some of them, such as the talks of Alexius and Bryennius, 
were recounted directly to Anna, and her quite detailed repor- 
tage of Alexius' debate with Bohemond at Dyrrachium may well 
capture some of the phrases actually used by either party.?? 
It had, I suggest, been Bohemond's facility with Greek, as well 
as his obvious military talents and his less than abundant 
resources, that made him look so promising an instrument of 
policy for Alexius in 1097: not so much as one strong leader to 
be played off against the others as a celebrated soldier of for- 
tune, rather down on his luck. Bohemond was, with his formidable 
military record, his intelligence and his organizational skills, uni- 
que, but not uniquely threatening. Rather, he appeared to Alexius 
uniquely serviceable, competent to act both as a persuasive go- 
between, accurately interpreting on Alexius' behalf, and as 
whipper-in of the packs of ‘Franks’. And assuming that he could 


other than Bohemond. These three Latin-sepakers remained as hostages with 
Bohemond's half-brother, Guy, himself Grecophone, and now back in league with 
Bohemond. It was the fourth, and seemingly Latinless, emissary, Constantine 
Euphorbenos, who escorted Bohemond to the Byzantine camp (Al. XIII, 9, 10, pp. 
120-1; Sew., 420-1). This last fact tends to confirm my contention that Bohemond 
could speak Greek. On ‘the frank Roger’, see Nicol, Some Greco-Latin families 123-4. 
251. Al. XIII, 11, p. 125; Sew., 423-4. 

252. Al. XIII, 11, p. 124; Sew., 423. Anna seems also to indicate that Bohemond 
corresponded with Alexius in Greek, reading ‘in private’ a letter from Alexius and 
then ‘writing’ a reply, which Anna cites: A/. XI, 9, p. 39; Sew., 358. Further, she 
appears to quote verbatim from a message which Bohemond dictated, ‘using an in- 
solent and utterly barbaric utterance (phone)’, to be sent to Alexius: A/. XI, 12, p. 
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read and write, as well as speak, Greek, his potential as a kind 
of quartermaster and, indeed, general administrator must have 
seemed great: in provisioning and supplies lay Alexius! best means 
of aiding and influencing the Crusaders. 

Alexius probably regarded Bohemond as volatile, subject, like 
‘all Latins’ to sudden shifts of mood, in the manner suggested 
by the tale of his successive reactions to the gift of treasures.” 
But the same tale suggests that Alexius believed he had taken 
Bohemond's measure: a roomful of silver and gold could buy 
him. Alexius' response to Bohemond’s request for ‘the 
Domesticate of the East’, deferring a formal appointment until 
Bohemond had given further proof of himself through his ac- 
tions and ‘fidelity’, implies residual apprehensions about 
Bohemond and a preference for direct lines of command with 
several leaders.” But the request, as reported in the Alexiad, 
may well have confirmed Alexius in the impression that Bohemond 
had now nailed his colours to the Byzantine mast. It did not rouse 
in him suspicions that Bohemond was especially devious and per- 
fidious. Other Norman notables had, after all, changed their spots, 
including Bohemond’s half-brother, Guy, while another sibling 
of Bohemond, his half-sister, Olympias-Helena, had been brought 
up at Alexius’ court and had been sent back to the West, to Count 
Roger of Sicily, only a year or so previously.’ Bohemond was 
not quite on the footing of a family friend of the Comneni. But 
his irreproachable conduct throughout his stay at Byzantium gave 
Alexius reason to believe that Bohemond's interests were now 
attached to his own. It must be emphasized that Alexius remained 
fearful and wary of-the Crusading leaders as a whole, and took 
care to prevent Nicaea from falling to an armed assault on the 
Crusaders’ part. His choice of a sea island for his final encounter 
with the leaders suggests a continuing preoccupation with his per- 


51; Sew., 368. Perhaps it is significant that there is no mention of provision for transla- 
tion in the text of Bohemond's sworn terms of September 1108. 

253. AI. X, 11, p. 233; Sew., 328. 

254. Al. X, 11, p.234; Sew., 329; above 249. 

255. Having journeyed to Byzantium in 1076, Olympias-Helen stayed there ‘for about 
twenty years’: Orderic Vitalis, Historia Aecclesiastica, VII, 5, ed. & trs. M. Chib- 
nall, IV (Oxford 1973) 14-15; von Falkenhausen, Olympias 67-8 & n. 57. 
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sonal security.’ Viewed against this background, his instruc- 
tion to pay Taticius to pay more heed to Bohemond than to any 
other Crusading commander becomes understandable. The Latin 
hosts, whose constituent parts shifted like grains of sand, still 
lacked a command structure worth the name,” and God alone 
knew what would become of them, as they lumbered off towards 
the hinterland of Asia Minor. To Alexius, Bohemond must have 
appeared one of the few elements making for order and discipline 
in an essentially anarchic rabble. 

Bohemond's position during his time of proximity to Alexius 
has already been outlined.?? Tancred's crossing of the Bosporus 
with 'nearly all Bohemond's host? was an event which neither 
Bohemond nor Alexius can have foreseen. It was of great im- 
portance in crystallizing the relationship between the two men. 
For it compounded the general considerations which had already 
prompted Bohemond to cooperate closely with the emperor. Hav- 
ing no firm assurance that he would regain the leadership over 
the Italian Normans (who seem already to have been inclining 
away from him and towards Tancred during the march across 
the Balkans)’ and basically living from day to day, Bohemond 
was heavily dependent on Alexius' favour and funds, and all the 
readier to comply with his wishes. This, in turn, must have ap- 
peared to Alexius confirmation of the efficacy of his cossetting 
of Bohemond. In the event, Bohemond seems to have had no 
difficulty in reasserting his authority over most, if not all, the 
members of his contingent during the siege of Nicaea.?9 And 
when the Crusaders set forth from the Sangarios valley in the 
direction of Dorylaeum, Bohemond was one of the commanders 
of what was, in effect, the vanguard. Tancred, Duke Robert of 
Normandy and seemingly all the Normans from Northern Europe 
as well as the South, were in this company, together with Stephen 


256. Al. XI, 2, pp. 12-13; Sew., 337-8; above 249. 

257. Riley-Smith 73-9. 

258. Above 199-201. 

259. Above 245. 

260. Gesta, 11, 8, p. 16; Tudebode, II, 9, p. 22; Hill & Hill 31. However, the Gesta’s 
statement that Tancred was ‘next to him’ may well indicate that Tancred now had 
gained sufficient followers (presumably at Bohemond's expense) to command a 
separate station. 
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of Blois and Count Robert of Flanders?! With every mile trod- 
den away from Byzantium, and with every fresh feat of 
generalship — such as his resourceful response to the Turkish 
attack in the plain near Dorylaeum — Bohemond's personal stock 
and authority grew, and his immediate reliance on Alexius' 
patronage lessened. In Bohemond's cool calculations of where 
his interests lay — in a mould far removed from that of the ‘sea 
polyp’ mentioned in the A/exiad — his connexion with Alexius 
hung in the balance. But the balance had still not swung wholly 
against a policy of cooperation. The principal roles of the con- 
tingent commanded by Taticius were formally to receive captured 
cities from the Crusaders and, presumably, to negotiate with those 
cities or forts willing to surrender without bloodshed. Most im- 
portant of all, though, Taticius’ men served as guides to the 
Byzantine road system,” and probably also as scouts. They 
must therefore have travelled in the van, with Bohemond. It is 
significant that Anna's account of the hostilities near Dorylaeum 
concentrates on the actions of Bohemond and his companions: 
presumably her informant was Taticius, and he was in the vicinity 
of Bohemond.” Bohemond would have been aware that, once 


261. Only Anselm of Ribemont's first letter (of November 1097) mentions Stephen 
and Robert of Flanders as in the ‘lesser army’ of the van, and in grouping Robert 
thus Anselm contradicts the Gesta (III, 9, p. 18) and other, later, chronicles 
(Hagenmeyer no. 8, p. 145). But preference must be given to Anselm's version, as 
being almost contemporary, even though Anselm himself was absent — at Alexius' 
camp — at the time of the battle of Dorylaeum. 1he Gesta's author, although pre- 
sent, may have supposed that Robert of Flanders was in the second army from the 
fact that he fought beside Raymond of Toulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon and Hugh 
of Vermandois, leaders of the second army, in the main battle. See also Yewdale 
48; Runciman 184, 186. It is noteworthy that neither Robert of Flanders nor Robert 
of Normandy had shown any hostility to swearing an oath to Alexius, while Stephen's 
delight with his reception is manifest: Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 9, 15; below 269. 
Tancred alone among the leaders would have been a less than congenial travelling 
companion for Taticius in the vanguard. 

262. Al. XI, 3, XIV, 2, pp. 17, 146; Sew., 341, 439. Though the role of guidance 
is not specifically mentioned by Anna, it was the obvious way in which Taticius could 
have 'by every means assisted [the Crusaders| and braved the first danger 
(prokindyneuontay . Moreover, Taticius' commission to act as guide is expressly men- 
tioned by Tudebode, VI, 5, p. 41; Hill & Hill 49. Taticius’ men, cognizant with Turkish 
military formations, would also have been useful as scouts. They appear to have been 
lightly-armed *peltasts': above, n. 21. 

263. Al. XI, 3, p. 18; Sew., 341-2. Above, n. 34. 
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the Crusaders attempted to take large fortified cities, they would 
have either to blockade or to storm them, and that Antioch would 
pose particular problems. There, the Crusaders would be likely 
to need Byzantine supplies, in the event of a lengthy siege, or 
siege-equipment, in the event of an assault: Byzantine-built 
catapults and other engines (Aelepoleis) had played an important 
part in the reduction of Nicaea,“ and Byzantine ships had the 
capability of supplying the Crusaders at Antioch or the coastal 
cities further south. Thus Byzantium's usefulness to the Crusaders 
in general and to Bohemond in particular was by no means ex- 
hausted: he had, after all, probably gained in influence and stand- 
ing from his role as quartermaster at Nicaea. And in the event 
that the description of Bohemond as ‘count of the Romans’ 
(comes Romanorum) represents the original reading of a letter 
of Anselm of Ribemont, Bohemond at the time of the battle of 
Dorylaeum was still conspicuously closely associated with the 
Byzantines.?9 


VI 


No attempt will be made here to resolve all the source problems 
beclouding the history of the siege of Antioch or closely to follow 
Bohemond's military feats during the winter of 1097-98. Not only 
are the sources contradictory or opaque: the situation at the time 
was confusing and fast-changing. The Crusaders’ position dur- 
ing the siege was often very vulnerable. It was a time when an 
opportunist would wish to keep his options open and Bohemond 
was an arch-opportunist, as Anna Comnena observed with the 
benefit of hindsight.“ Even so, a number of certainties, or at 
least high probabilities, about the course of events stand out. 
264. Al. XI, 2, pp. 11-12; Sew., 336-7. Above 200-201, 208. 

265. Hagenmeyer no. 8, p. 145. Hagenmeyer (p. 260) suggests 'Normannorum' as 
an emendation of ‘Romanorum’, and the phrase could then designate Robert of 
Normandy, as it does in Anselm's second letter (ibid., no. 15, p. 160). However, the 
phrase could be interpreted (as it is by Hagenmeyer) as being in apposition to 
*Boemundus' and, giving preference to the lectio difficilior, one could take it as an 
allusion to Bohemond's close ties with the empire — though surely not as an official 
title that had been conferred on him. 


266. *oxys pros ta sympiptonta', A7. X, 11, p. 233; Sew., 328. The Byzantines’ final 
judgement on Bohemond concurs with that of his contemporary, Malaterra. See n. 190. 
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At the beginning of the siege of Antioch many of the leaders 
proposed that the Crusaders should spend the winter dispersed 
in various strongholds; they should wait for the arrival of a 
Byzantine army and for that of an army which was reported to 
be coming from the West.”°’ These leaders are not named, but 
Taticius is most likely to have been one of them: delay would 
allow the Byzantine navy time in which to bring siege-equipment, 
provisions and, perhaps, troops; Byzantine strategy anyway 
tended to favour blockades as substitutes for, or preliminaries 
to, direct assaults on fortresses. However, Raymond of Toulouse 
together with some other leaders pressed for a close siege. They 
reportedly proclaimed that they should all put their trust in God 
and (inaccurately) attributed the capture of Nicaea to him. Their 
arguments or Raymond's influence carried the day. The close siege 
which followed failed to bring about a rapid surrender and by 
January 1098 the food shortage was horrendous, for all the 
Crusaders' attempts at foraging. In these efforts to secure pro- 
visions Bohemond had played an outstanding part.” In the first 
days of the New Year, Bohemond began to cry poverty and 
threatened to depart, saying that his men and his horses were 
perishing from ‘want’, and ‘that he was not a rich man (of the 
sort) whose private wealth might suffice for so long a siege’ .?9? 
A few days later Taticius revived the notion of a blockade, ‘daily’ 
urging its merits upon leading Crusaders: they were to harry — 
and, in effect, starve out — the Turks from their bases in nearby 
castella.?? Taticius seems to have managed to organize the 
bringing of some corn and other essential food from Cyprus, 
Crete, Rhodes and some Aegean ports before the winter weather 
hindered sea travel.?! It is unlikely that these Byzantine supplies 


267. Raym. ch. 4, p. 241; Hill & Hill 30; France, Tatikios 138, 144. 

268. Yewdale 56-7. 

269. Raym. ch. 6, p. 245; Hill & Hill 35. The date can be deduced from the fact that 
while the earthquake which Raymond proceeds to recount is dateable to December 
30 1097, Bohemond only returned from a fruitless five-day foraging expedition on 
January 1: Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 114-19. He probably began to talk of withdrawal 
immediately after returning from the unsuccessful expedition. 

270. Raym. ch.6, p. 245; Hill & Hill 36; France, Tatikios 138, 144. 

27]. Taticius is presumably identical with the ‘herald’ (praeco) of Alexius whom Ralph 
(ch. 54, p. 647) describes as responsible for the influx of supplies. In early February 
there was a ‘Roman fleet’ in the harbour at St Symeon, which Taticius was able to 
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can have been really significant; for as long as the bridge-gate 
of Antioch was still unmarked by the Crusaders, the defenders 
were easily able to intercept supplies while they were being brought 
up the main road from the port of St Symeon.7? But in reviv- 
ing the proposal for a blockade Taticius was keeping the door 
open for a resumption of Byzantine provisioning once regular 
navigation became feasible again in March. Moreover, the 
Crusaders, scattered in castella, would not be so vulnerable to 
the interception of traffic from St Symeon by sorties darting out 
from the bridge-gate; and the arrival of a Byzantine army was 
still to be hoped for.?? 

Taticius' proposal was countered by Raymond as soon as he 
heard of it. He immediately introduced a scheme for compen- 
sating knights who lost their horses while trying to protect foraging 
parties of ‘the poor’, so vulnerable to Turkish attacks in the con- 
ditions of a close siege. Raymond was able to fund the compen- 
sation out of his own resources, which must still have been am- 
ple. His opening contribution to the fund was to the tune of 500 
silver marks.7"^ The compensation proposed by Raymond was 
to be available to any of the knights of ‘his princes’; the latter, 
together with the papal legate, Adhemar of Puy, were present 
at the council to which Raymond announced the scheme. 


join and direct to Cyprus: A/. XI, 4, p. 20; Sew., 343. Since the ‘herald’ is said by 
Ralph to have been 'present' (aderat), this provisioning seems to have been organized 
while Taticius was stationed at Antioch, in the earlier stages of the siege. Ralph's 
immediately subsequent statement that ‘the siege had begun with winter’ (ch. 54, p. 
647) tends to support this inference. (See, however, Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten n. 134 
on 332). Raym. alludes to English ships which, he says, had reached Antioch and 
Laodicea ahead of the Crusader army (ch. 18, 290; Hill & Hill 113). Raym. claims 
that these ships and Genoese vessels ‘daily’ brought supplies from Cyprus ‘and the 
other islands' and, by intimidating the Moslems, made the sea safe for Greek shipp- 
ing (bid.). Raym.'s account thus tallies with Ralph's in suggesting that supplies of 
Byzantine provenance were arriving by sea in the early stages of the siege (cf. Ralph 
ch. 58, p. 649). See Hagenmeyer 264-5; Runciman 255 & n. 2 and, on the likely se- 
quence of events at Laodicea in 1097-98, Lilie Kreuzfahrerstaaten 268-9. The English 
ships would seem to have been commissioned by the emperor. See also n. 298. 
272. Hagenmeyer 287-8; Runciman 226-8 & map on 214; Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 29. 
273. According to Raym., Taticius was spreading a rumour that a large Byzantine 
army was approaching; allegedly, he knew it to be false: Raym. ch. 7, p. 246; Hill 
& Hill 37; below, n. 293. 

274. Raym. ch. 6, p. 245; Hill & Hill 36; France, Tatikios 138, 145; Riley-Smith 65. 
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Together, they constituted a ‘brotherhood’ (fraternitas) in which 
the concepts of mutual assistance, Christian fraternity and 
noblesse oblige intermingled.?? But the compensation scheme 
over which Raymond presided can only have served to accentuate 
the disparity in wealth between him and the other leaders, and 
also to enhance his influence over the army as a whole — the 
common folk as well as the knights. For we are told that the 
scheme was a success. Foraging parties once more ventured fur- 
ther afield, because knights were now willing to risk their horses 
to protect them. In fact, those with poor quality steeds were par- 
ticularly willing, being assured of the means of buying better ones 
as replacements!" $ Raymond of Aguilers states that other 
Crusading contingents had been suffering from the same problem, 
expressly naming Bohemond's. Thus the supply crisis was 
somewhat eased, and Taticius’ proposal of dispersal to castella 
effectively quashed, by Raymond's shrewdly chosen use of his 
own wealth. This sort of compensation scheme would have been 
beyond the means of Bohemond, who had only recently com- 
plained ‘that he was not a rich man’. It was less than a month 
after the launch of Raymond's successful scheme that Taticius 
left Antioch, early in February 1098.27 So it was about this 
time, a time of tension and, most probably, mutual suspicion bet- 
ween Raymond and his associates and Taticius, that Taticius 
received his tip-off from Bohemond. 

This sketch of events is, in my opinion, reasonably certain. For 
although it relies on Raymond of Aguilers, his confusions over 
chronology can generally be spotted, if not fully rectified, by com- 
parison with other sources.?”8 Seeing that Raymond of Toulouse 


275. Unfortunately, the ‘princes’ in Raymond's council are not named: Raym. ch. 
6, p. 245; Hill & Hill 36. On ‘brotherhoods’, see Riley-Smith 65. 

276. Raym. ch. 6, p. 246; Hill & Hill 37. 

277. See Hagenmeyer, Chronologie 120, 122, 

278. Thus Raym.’s allegation (ch. 6, p. 246; Hill & Hill 37) that, at some time after 
the launch of Count Raymond's compensation scheme, all the leaders except Count 
Raymond met and pledged the city to Bohemond is highly implausible. Most pro- 
bably, Raym. has conflated the decisions of a meeting at which the leaders swore 
not to abandon the siege, even if it were to last seven years, with those of the meetings 
in May at which the leaders eventually agreed that the city should pass to whoever 
managed to acquire it: Gesta, VIII, 20, pp. 44-5; Tudebode, IX, 3, pp. 54-5; Hill 
& Hill 61-2. No separate mention of the May meetings occurs in Raym.. France 
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remained the wealthiest of the leaders,??? his influence at a time 
of famine and high prices is likely to have been correspondingly 
great. And Raymond of Aguilers’ statement that Bohemond 
threatened to abandon the siege is credible, given that his threat 
can be placed in the context of the failure of his determined ex- 
pedition to secure provisions from the countryside. Raymond 
does full justice to Bohemond in recognizing that his tactical 
brilliance was a great asset to the Crusaders at that time.”®! So 
his overall picture of the scene at Antioch in the early weeks of 
1098 should command respect. It has a crucial bearing on the 
plausibility of the A/exiad's tale of Bohemond's tip-off to Taticius. 
For it shows that there was at that time a fundamental difference 
of opinion between Taticius and Count Raymond and ‘his 
princes’, who together constituted a ‘brotherhood’. And while 
it does not expressly represent Bohemond as siding with Taticius 
on this question of strategy, it shows him to have been greatly 
exercised (as was Taticius) with the problem of supplies, and to 
have been ill-disposed towards Count Raymond. For his declara- 
tion ‘that he was not a rich man (of the sort) whose private wealth 
might suffice for so long a siege’ is an obvious jibe at Raymond. 
Taticius’ proposal for withdrawal to castella would have involved 
a protracted siege, but it would, in dispersing the Crusaders in 
strongholds over a wider area, have alleviated their basic defi- 
ciency. For, by congregating in a makeshift camp within bowshot 
of the walls of Antioch, the Crusaders had created for themselves 
the formidable and to a large extent unnecessary task of transport- 
ing masses of supplies to a vulnerable central point lacking its 
own economic or demographic base. They had done so upon 
Count Raymond’s urgings,”® and the resultant situation was 


(Tatikios 143) argues for accepting Raym.’s account of the decisions of a single meeting. 
Raym. seems to represent that meeting as occurring before the departure of Taticius. 
It is, however, far more probable that the meeting in which the leaders swore not 
to abandon the siege was convened as a direct response to the departure of Taticius 
— or to his failure rapidly to return. 

279. Riley-Smith 69, 74. 

280. See above n. 269; Riley-Smith n. 72 on p. 182. 

281. Raym. ch. 6, pp. 244, 245; Hill & Hill, 32, 34-5; cf. Gesta, V, 12, p. 29; France, 
Tatikios 143. 

282. Above 263. 
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one where, in effect, cash was king. Taticius’ proposal offered 
a better prospect of remedying the general shortage of supplies 
than did Count Raymond's protraction of the status quo with 
the aid of his compensation scheme. Bohemond's evident anxiety 
concerning the *want' of his horses and men is at least compati- 
ble with Taticius’ thinking on strategy. And while we have no 
express evidence that the two were acting in collusion — 
Bohemond threatening withdrawal while Taticius *daily' urged 
upon leaders the merits of dispersal and blockade — their continu- 
ing collaboration is suggested by Taticius' grant of the Cilician 
cities to Bohemond at the time of his departure from Antioch ?? 

Viewed against this backdrop of disagreement and tension bet- 
ween Taticius and Count Raymond and of, at the least, strategic 
concerns held in common by Taticius and Bohemond, the tale 
of the tip-off becomes comprehensible. Well might Taticius believe 
the warning that most, if not all, the Crusade leaders were gang- 
ing up against him. ^ Why, though, should Bohemond have 
decided to hoodwink into departure the man whom, on the above 
evidence, he should have regarded as an ally? Any answer is in- 
evitably speculative and very tentative. Source problems apart, 
there is the danger that one may ‘over-explain’, finding a pat- 
tern of deviousness where there was really merely impulse and 
chance. But assuming that Bohemond did knowingly feed false 
information to Taticius, his calculations may have been as follows. 

Bohemond's personal stock was very high, but his resources 
were meagre and the longer the close siege lasted, the more his 
men and horses would suffer from the difficulties of foraging 
mentioned by Raymond of Aguilers)5 The few remaining 
horses would die but the knights might well defect to Count 
Raymond's ‘brotherhood’, if only in hopes of gaining a new 


283. Raym. ch. 7, p. 246; Hill & Hill 37; above 194-5. 

284. Whether the reason for the ‘conspiracy’ — the leaders’ belief that Taticius had 
persuaded *the sultan' to attack them — was concocted by Anna or by Bohemond 
himself is an open question. Bohemond's authorship is at least possible. Lilie may 
object (Kreuzfahrerstaaten n. 156 on 354-5) that Taticius was not in fact utterly isolated, 
having such sympathizers as Stephen of Blois and, probably, Robert of Normandy 
and Robert of Flanders. However, Taticius may well have shared Anna's oft-repeated 
view of the Westerners’ character as ‘unstable and easily led’: Al. X, 5, p. 206; Sew., 
308; Buckler, Anna Comnena 441. 

285. See above 263. 
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mount.7® To so ambitious and masterful a character as 
Bohemond, this situation must have been galling in the extreme. 
No amount of superb generalship on his part could reverse the 
flow of knights towards a wealthier patron, and he might even- 
tually find himself left with a skeleton contingent. At the same 
time, Bohemond's ‘Byzantine connexion’ was becoming a liability 
and, probably, a grievous disappointment after the expectations 
of the previous year. For Taticius’ attempts to influence strategy 
had been unsuccessful, his scouts and guides were of diminishing 
use to the static mass of Crusaders encamped outside Antioch, 
and his resources could not compete with Count Raymond's silver 
marks. 

Seemingly, Bohemond's bond with Alexius as his liegeman was 
not known to his fellow Crusaders. But it was presumably known 
to Taticius, who could have publicized its existence as and when 
he wished. Moreover, Bohemond's close links with the Byzan- 
tines were probably quite visible. He had remained in the van 
through most of the long march across Asia Minor, as Taticius 
must also have done. He was one of the few commanders with 
whom Taticius could converse directly in Greek. Judging by the 
Gesta and Tudebode, Bohemond was still in the vanguard upon 
nearing Antioch, following closely upon ‘our scouts’ (cursores), 
among whom were, presumably, Taticius’ men.??' At Antioch 
itself, Taticius was not encamped directly beside Bohemond's con- 
tingent, which remained in the position which it took up upon 
reaching the city. This was on the north-east side of the enceinte, 
before St Paul's Gate. He was not far off from Bohemond, 
however. The Byzantine force was positioned in a plain behind 


286. Bohemond's position as leader of the South Italian Normans was no longer in 
danger of being sapped by Tancred, as it had been in the Balkans (above 246). However, 
a horseless knight was incapable of fighting, as the Byzantines (e.g. A/. V, 6, pp. 
28-9; Sew., 171) observed. And to sell one's arms and become a footsoldier was to 
sacrifice status. The shortage of horses at Antioch is therefore very likely to have 
stimulated knights to look to affluent lords for patronage or regular pay, besides 
aggravating the purely military situation. On the payment of wages by the wealthy 
leaders and the considerable mobility of knights between contingents, see Riley-Smith 
68, 71, 77-9. 

287. Gesta, V, 12, p. 28; Tudebode, V, 1, pp. 34-5; Hill & Hill 43. Bohemond had 
darted ahead of the Crusaders' main host in quest of the Turks beyond Comana: 
Runciman, 191-2, 216. 
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the camp of Baldwin of Hainault, beside which were the camps 
of Robert of Normandy and Robert of Flanders. The latter three 
camps were to the north of Bohemond's, and beyond them was 
the camp of Stephen of Blois. The Byzantines were on the outer 
fringe of this ensemble — the better to take flight, according to 
Albert of Aix!” But in fact their position would have been an 
exposed one, on the north-eastern extremity of the encampment, 
looking towards the road to the Iron Bridge and Aleppo. This 
was the direction from which the most formidable Turkish 
counter-attacks were to be expected, and it was in this direction 
that the Byzantine scouts and spies could monitor enemy 
movements to greatest effect. While these military considerations 
may well have determined the Byzantines' choice of site for their 
camp, its proximity to the camps of the two Roberts and of 
Bohemond was probably not accidental. The components of the 
vanguard must have grown accustomed to liaising with one 
another during the long march,?? and relations between them 
can hardly have failed to become amicable (if they were not so 
already). If the detail in the Gesta and Tudebode that Taticius 
left behind all his possessions represents the observations of an 
eye-witness stationed in Bohemond's camp, it suggests that 
denizens of the two camps were on visiting terms, at least, in early 
February 1098.29? Baldwin of Hainault, Taticius’ closest 
neighbour, was on fair terms with the empire, judging by the fact 
that he, together with Hugh of Vermandois, was sent off to 
Byzantium bearing the princes! invitation to Alexius in July 
1098.7! It is probably no coincidence that the two Roberts’ rela- 
tions with Byzantium had not been marred by conflict over 
oathtaking, while Stephen of Blois’ links undoubtedly remained 
close.?? In other words, Taticius was positioned in the vicinity 


288. Albert, III, 38, p. 366; Ralph ch. 49, p. 642; Yewdale 54; Runciman 216-17 & 
map on 214; Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 15. It is perhaps noteworthy that Albert men- 
tions Taticius' position directly after mentioning Bohemond's. See also Gislebert, 
Chronicon Hanoniense 504. 

289. It had been with Robert of Flanders that Bohemond had gone on his fruitless 
foraging expedition in the last days of 1097: above n. 269. 

290. Gesta, V1, 16, p. 35; Tudebode, VI, 5, pp. 41-2; Hill & Hill, 49-50. 

291. Albert, V, 3, pp. 434-5; Gislebert, Chronicon Hanoniense 504; Runciman 250-1. 
292. Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 15, n. 83 on 342-3. Stephen, on fleeing from Antioch, 
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of more or less sympathetic commanders and was not a wholly 
isolated figure. And he was visibly associated, in terms of the 
layout of the camps, with other leaders besides Bohemond. The 
fact remained that Bohemond alone was the emperor's liegeman 
and was, presumably, bound to cooperate closely with the 
emperor's representative, Taticius. Yet it was Count Raymond 
who was calling the tune on strategy, trouncing Taticius’ pro- 
posals. And if, as Raymond of Aguilers alleges, Taticius was in 
1098 putting about rumours that the emperor's army was on its 
way,?? he was most probably responding to criticism from 
Crusaders at Alexius' failure to assist them. The situation must 
have seemed profoundly unsatisfactory to Bohemond, in whom 
impatience and impetuousness occasionally overrode cool calcula- 
tion. His special connexion, albeit secret, as liegeman with an 
increasingly unpopular, seemingly remote and ineffectual emperor 
began to weigh on him like a ball and chain. This was aggravated 
by his own inability to match Raymond's silver marks. 
Bohemond then, I suggest, hit upon a daring ploy which was 
virtually certain to improve his situation by hook or by crook. 
He warned Taticius of the other leaders’ suspicions of and ‘plot’ 
against him, and he probably also suggested that Taticius' best 
course was to flee and to return with supplies, as being the only 
way in which he could allay the suspicions and antipathy which 
many (though clearly not all) the leaders harboured. In the short 
term, Bohemond stood to gain the gratitude of Taticius, and 
presumably the ‘grant’ of the cities in Cilicia was made in 
recompense for the tip-off. We do not know whether Tarsus, 
Adana and Mamistra had specifically been requested by 
Bohemond, and only in the most nominal sense were they within 
Taticius' gift. For they had been seized by Tancred and other 
Westerners during the previous autumn, and were apparently still 


went to the trouble of making his way to Alexius in order to inform him of the 
Crusaders' dire plight and, presumably, to justify his own withdrawal: Gesta, IX, 
27, p. 63; Tudebode, XI, 1, p. 74; Hill & Hill 81; Al. XI, 6, p. 27; Sew., 348. 

293. Raym. ch. 7, p. 246; Hill & Hill 37. Raym. may, however, be imputing to Taticius 
responsibility for rumours which arose among the Crusaders themselves. Judging by 
the Gesta and Tudebode, Taticius at the moment of his departure laid emphasis on 
his ability to fetch provisions and horses rather than rapid military assistance. 
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being garrisoned by small forces left by them.” But formal 
authority over communications centres of the Cilician plain, in- 
cluding the key port of Tarsus, might go some way towards reme- 
dying Bohemond's lack of means. More importantly, Taticius 
either would or would not return. Taticius, when excusing his 
departure (which was to take him by ship to Cyprus), promised 
to send or bring back with him in the near future ‘many ships 
laden with corn, wine, barley, meat, flour, cheese and all the goods 
which we need'. He also promised to have horses brought to be 
sold at Antioch, and made mention of merchandise being brought 
overland, presumably by way of Cilicia. It was as pledge for all 
these promises that he left behind all his belongings, vowing to 
return in person.” 

Bohemond would not lose out, whether or not Taticius 
returned. If provisions and perhaps siege equipment arrived from 
the Byzantines, Bohemond would still be in imperial favour, and 
might, aided by his position in Cilicia, resume his former role 
as liaison-officer and play a part in the organization of the pro- 
visioning. Moreover, the arrival of horses would help solve one 
of his gravest problems, although cash would still be needed to 
buy them. If neither Taticius nor Byzantine supplies showed up, 
Bohemond would be rid of the presence of an ineffectual and 
potentially irksome imperial representative, and he could claim 
that he, in particular, as well as the Crusaders in general, had 
been abandoned to their fate by their lord and were therefore 
freed from their obligations towards him. 

In the event, this is what He did, as the siege wore on and 
substantial aid from Byzantium failed to materialize. Bohemond 
was able to slip out of the role of Alexius' liegeman and col- 
laborator and to pinpoint the discrepancy between Alexius’ pro- 


294. Tancred is said to have left a small garrison at Mamistra, as had Guynemer the 
pirate-chief at Tarsus; Adana was under the sway of Welf, a Burgundian knight: 
Runciman 199-201; France, Tatikios 146, 147. There is no evidence that these towns 
were lost again to the Turks during the winter of 1097-98, and Stephen of Blois was 
able to withdraw to Tarsus as a place of safety in the.spring: Ai. XI, 6, p. 27; Sew., 
348; Ralph ch. 58, p. 649. Mamistra was reckoned as a port of embarcation for Cyprus 
and as three days’ land journey from Antioch by the peasant Peter Bartholomew: 
Raym. ch. 10, p. 255; Hill & Hill 54. 

295. Gesta V1, 16, pp. 34-5; Tudebode, VI, 5, pp. 41-2; Hill & Hill 49. 
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mises and the actual amount of assistance sent. He could pose 
as a commander who had been especially assiduous in keeping 
faith with the emperor and who was now especially wronged. His 
past cooperation with Alexius could be explained away as inspired 
by trust in Alexius’ promises of assistance. The Gesta’s tale of 
the offer of ‘lands beyond Antioch’ to Bohemond probably 
reflects a rumour circulating among the Crusaders as to the reason 
for Bohemond's compliance with Alexius' wishes, and does not 
relate an actual historical happening. Neither is it likely to have 
emanated from Bohemond himself.?5 But it does suggest how 
receptive Crusading knights were to the notion that Bohemond 
had been led on by false blandishments and that he had been par- 
ticularly badly let down. 

These outlines of Bohemond's concerns, calculations and 
perhaps even impetuousness are inevitably hypothetical, but they 
seem to fit his known actions and with the tale of the tip-off. 
Bohemond must not, of course, be credited with total 
foreknowledge of events. It was still believed by some Crusaders 
that Alexius was contemplating a march to their aid in June 1098, 
and probably later still.?" Moreover, some supplies did arrive 
from, or were fetched by individual Crusaders from Cyprus, the 
isle to which Taticius had sailed in February.?? Nonetheless, by 
May Bohemond was making his own arrangements to acquire 
296. See above 224. 

297. Guy, Bohemond's half-brother, is clearly represented as believing that the 
Byzantine army with which he was serving was heading for Antioch, up to the time 
of their encounter with Stephen of Blois and other fugitives at Philomelion: Gesta, 
IX, 27, p. 64. Anna claims likewise: A/. XI, 6, pp. 27-8; Sew., 348-9. The expecta- 
tion, if not hope, that Alexius might anyway proceed to Antioch was probably one 
of the considerations behind the invitation which the Crusading leaders sent to him 
from there in July 1098. See the observations of Hagenmeyer 296; cf. Lilie, 
Kreuzfahrerstaaten 34-6. 

298. Al. XI, 4, p. 20; Sew., 343. Although some ships bearing provisions were able 
to dock at St Symeon in the winter months (Raym. ch. 5, 7, pp. 242, 248; Hill & 
Hill 32, 41), the road between the port and Antioch only became safe in March: 
Runciman 228-9. Regular navigation would anyway have resumed in the Mediterranean 
in that month, and thenceforth individual journeys to Cyprus for provisions were 
unremarkable: Hagenmeyer no. 17, p. 166, cf. 288, 360-1; Raym. ch. 10, p. 255; 
Hill & Hill 54. While Byzantine consent was a precondition of the traffic with Cyprus 
and Greek bottoms may well have carried some of the provisions to the Crusaders 


in the spring of 1098, our evidence for active organization of the provisioning by 
a Byzantine official appears to relate to the earlier stages of the siege. See above, n. 271. 
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Antioch by stealth and, as we have seen, he was probably able 
to communicate with Firuz in Greek;?? the same linguistic ac- 
complishment which had helped gain him a special relationship 
with Alexius now enabled him to secure the city quite in- 
dependently of Byzantium and to ignore, if not formally renounce, 
his obligations towards the emperor. For Bohemond's proposal 
to his fellow commanders that the city should pass to whoever 
first managed to take it was not compatible with the oath they 
had sworn to hand over former Byzantine towns to the emperor's 
representative. So, at least, it appeared to the other commanders; 
for they are said to have insisted on reserving the right of the 
emperor to take over the city, if he should come to their aid and 
fulfil ‘all his obligations’ to them.?? Thus they were invoking 
Alexius’ rights against someone who could previously have been 
described as his ‘officer’ (adjutor) and who had been entrusted 
with Cilician cities by Taticius less than four months previously. 
Assuming that the Gesta and Tudebode do record correctly the 
gist of the deliberations between the other commanders and 
Bohemond,”! the commanders may well have been somewhat 
bewildered at his apparent volte-face. It may even have been possi- 
ble for them to entertain the suspicion that Bohemond might once 
more take the emperor’s part, and that he was seeking by some 
devious means to seize Antioch and then to proclaim himself to 
be Alexius’ representative. But while such suspicions would not 
have been absurd, in the light of Bohemond’s past conduct, it 
is most probable that he was now openly expressing hostility 
299. Above 255-6. 

300. Gesta, VIII, 20, p. 45; Tudebode, IX, 3, p. 55; Hill & Hill 62. See n. 304. 
301. The account presumably represents reports on the commanders' deliberations 
which were made public after the seizure of the city. It simplifies matters, to the ad- 
vantage of Bohemond, in that Raymond of Toulouse seems to have refused to agree 
to Bohemond’s proposal (Raym. ch. 6, p. 246; Hill & Hill 37). But the essence of 
the story is to be found not only in the pro-Norman Ralph (ch. 64-65, pp. 653-4) 
but also in Anna Comnena: A/. XI, 4, p. 21; Sew., 344. So it is probably authentic. 
See also Albert, IV, 15, 16, pp. 399-400; above 196 & n. 278. It should also be noted 
that, according to the Gesta and Tudebode, the initial response of the other com- 
manders to Bohemond's proposal was that they should share the city alike: ‘As we 
have had equal toil, so we shall have equal possession’: Gesta, VIII, 20, pp. 44-5; 
Tudebode, IX, 3, p. 55; Hill & Hill 62. If such words really were uttered, they in- 


dicate that Alexius' rights were not at the forefront of the Crusaders' considerations 
at that time, seemingly the end of May. 
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towards Alexius and declaring that his failure effectively to honour 
his sworn undertakings now released the Crusaders from their 
oaths and their homage. A document dated as July 14, 1098 in- 
dicates that by then Bohemond was acting as if he were the legal 
authority in Antioch. For by this charter he donates to the Genoese 
the church of St John, together with a warehouse and other pro- 
perties to be held in perpetuity. The rights of all others to these 
properties are declared invalid? The original document was 
written by Bohemond himself and attested by several members 
of his contingent. This is an indication of Bohemond's profi- 
ciency in written Latin — yet another accomplishment which 
marked him out from most of the Crusading leaders — but it 
also clearly suggests that he did not yet possess any semblance 
of a chancery and that his right freely to dispense property and 
to exercise jurisdiction over Antioch was not recognized by the 
other leaders. For had the latter done so, they might well have 
acted as witnesses to the deed. A few days earlier, following the 
victory over Kerbogha, they had sent Hugh of Vermandois and 
Baldwin of Hainault to Alexius, ‘asking him to come and take 
over the city, and fulfil the obligations which he had undertaken 
towards them’. We have no record of Bohemond’s attitude 
302. Hagenmeyer no. 13, p. 155; Yewdale 73; Runciman 251. In return, the Genoese 
at Antioch undertook to help Bohemond defend Antioch against all attackers except 
Count Raymond — a clear indication that conflict between Raymond and Bohemond 
was to be expected and that Bohemond's title to Antioch was far from secure: 
Hagenmeyer no. 14, p. 156. Bohemond was presumably trying to provide for his 
maritime supply and communication lines, which the Byzantines would now threaten. 
303. Hagenmeyer no. 13, p. 156; cf. 310. 

304. Gesta, X, 30, p. 72; Fulcher, I, 23, p. 350; trs. Ryan & Fink 107; Albert, V, 
3, pp. 434-5; Gislebert, Chronicon Hanoniense 504; Yewdale 72-3; Runciman 250; 
Lilie Kreuzfahrerstaaten 34-5, 37-9, 42-3, n. 163 on 356; n. 181 on 358-9. It should 
be noted that the message, while broadly compatible with the leaders’ agreement with 
Bohemond of a month or so earlier, is not in total accord with their oaths sworn 
at Constantinople. For according to Anna, who seems here to be reliable, cities were 
to be handed over to the emperor's representative: Al. X, 9, p. 226; Sew., 323. See 
above 229-30. To require that the emperor come in person to receive Antioch and ‘fulfil 
(his) obligations’, rather than merely to seek the despatch of an imperial represen- 
tative seems to introduce a new condition into the Crusaders' readiness to observe 
their fealty. Whether or not Alexius had really sworn to accompany them in person 
with an army (Gesta, II, 6, p. 12), many Crusaders must now have become indignant 
at his failure to provide effective aid or supplies: hence, perhaps, their insistence that 


he now show up in person, even though their need for supplies and siege-equipment 
was now less pressing. 
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towards the despatch of this invitation, but it is likely to have 
been negative in the extreme. The invitation constituted a defer- 
ment, though not a breach, of full implementation of the other 
leaders' agreement with him that Antioch should go to him who 
secured entry for the Crusaders into the city. Bohemond's public 
stance at that time was probably already one of outright hostility 
towards Alexius, of the same tone as that expressed in his 
postscript to the princes' letter of September 11, 1098. In his 
postscript he emphasized the disparity between what 'the unjust 
emperor' had promised and what he had actually done to help 
the Crusaders, ‘the winners of all Romania, Cilicia, Asia and 
Syria’ 35 

It is impossible to determine the precise time between February 
and May 1098 when Bohemond decided that the balance of ad- 
vantage for him lay in cutting his links with Alexius and in de- 
nouncing him for neglect and perfidy. The intrigue with Firuz 
at all events finalized what the passage of time and Taticius’ aban- 
doned pavilion were already suggesting to him: that neither for 
the Crusaders’ survival nor for his own acquisition of power and 
possessions in the East was Alexius of much use. It had been an 
intelligent and realistic assessment of his position that had led 
him to cooperate with the emperor in the spring of 1097 and to 
continue to cooperate with his representative throughout the cross- 
ing of Asia Minor. His action in scaring Taticius into a precipitate 


305. Hagenmeyer no. 16, p. 165. Bohemond’s injunction to Urban H to ‘separate 
(separare) us your sons .. . from the unjust emperor’ seemingly represents a de- 
mand that Urban dissolve the sworn undertakings of the Crusaders to Alexius (cf. 
Hagenmeyer 357). Bohemond's aim was to invalidate Count Raymond's invocation 
of the oath sworn to Alexius (Gesta, X, 31, pp. 75, 76; Tudebode, XII, 6, p. 87; 
Hill & Hill 95). Bohemond himself probably suffered few qualms about perjury but 
Raymond could and did awkwardly recall that his oath had been sworn 'per con- 
silium Boamundi'. Some other leaders probably had residual qualms. See above 188, 
216; Lilie Kreuzfahrerstaaten 42-3. Yt must be emphasized that only at Antioch, from 
the time when he began invoking his oath as an obstacle to Bohemond's appropria- 
tion of the city, can Raymond be regarded with certainty as aligning himself with 
Byzantium — and even then the alignment may only have been tentative, inchoate 
and contingent upon his antipathy towards Bohemond. The tableau of relationships 
between Alexius, Bohemond and Raymond presented in the A/exiad's Book X is thus 
almost an inversion of the actual state of affairs in spring 1097. See also France, 
Tatikios 143-4, 147; idem, Anna Comnena 21-2, 25-6, 31; Lilie, Kreuzfahrerstaaten 
8-13, 44. 
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departure at one of the grimmest stages of the siege of Antioch 
sprang from a mixture of calculation and anxiety. He was acutely 
concerned about the plight of his own men and horses, and irked 
by the erosion of his own position and the ascendancy of Count 
Raymond, which seemed likely to grow. At the same time he was 
impatient that effective aid had failed to arrive from Byzantium, 
and felt hamstrung by the bond of liege homage, which must have 
influenced (if it did not wholly govern) his relations with Taticius 
and which would cause him serious embarrassment if its existence 
became widely known among the Crusaders. His solution was 
to alarm Taticius into rapid departure: he could hope thereby 
either to speed up the despatch of Byzantine supplies or to rid 
himself of an association with Byzantium which now seemed to 
him burdensome. 

Viewed against the background of the previous ten or so 
months, and of the particular crisis which was threatening 
Bohemond's position among the Crusading leaders in January 
and early February 1098, the Alexiad’s tale of the tip-off is credi- 
ble. And if the tale if credible, it is also significant. For it shows 
that Bohemond had managed to give a false impression of far 
more whole-hearted loyalty and commitment to Alexius and his 
representative than was in fact the case. The ‘Cretan’ had indeed 
met the ‘Cretan’, or Greek met Greek. 
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Addendum to vol. 11 (1987) 


P. Magdalino, ‘Isaac sebastokrator (III), John Axouch, and a case of mistaken 
identity’: the author wishes to point out that, through an unfortunate oversight, he 
omitted a line from the translation of the passage from Kinnamos, p. 208. The text 
should read as follows (from ‘whereupon tumult flared up. . ."): Andronikos hurled 
angry words at the sebastokrator and came close to having his head removed by him 
with a sword, if the emperor had not raised his hand, and John Doukas, who was 
himself a cousin to the emperor, had not, by placing a whip (of the sort used to drive 
horses) in the way of the descending sword, deflected the blow .. . 

The lines omitted are italicised. The paraphrase of this line that follows in the pub- 
lished version of the Short note should be struck out. 
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